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PREFACE 

This boob deals mainly with some aspects of what may 
be farmed tin* psychical life of the inhabitants of (be 
Madras Presidency, and the Native Stales of Travaiicim* 
mid Cochin* In my ** Eihnogrnjihtc Notts in Southern 
Jrtdb " (1906), I Jttalcd that the confuted chapter devoteJJ 
hi omens, animal superstitions, evil eye, rharms, w>rc*ry t 
etc.. was a mere outline sketch of 3 group of subjects, 
which, if worked up, would furnish m fire rial for a volume. 
Tills chapter ha* now hcon remodelled, and supplemented 
by notes collected sine* 1 its publication, and information 
which lies buried in the seven bulky volumes of my 
cncydopxdk '* Castes and Tribes of Southern India M 
(190c)}. The area dealt with [ roughly, t&a,oao square 
irrUta, with a (sopidatton of 47,^00,000) h so vast that 
i have had perforce to supplement the personal know¬ 
ledge uci|uied m Lite course of uundefing expeditions 
in various parts nt Southern India, and in other ways, 
by recour.se to thr ccuisittenibJe mft-s.v of information, 
which b hidden away in official reports* gst/rtiecnl, 
jaum&ta of societies, books. etc. 

To the many friends and correspondents. Huropean 
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and Indian, who have helped me in the accumulation 
of facts, and those whose writings I have made liberal 
use of, I would once more eapress collectively, and with 
all sincerity, my great sense of indebtedness. M) thank, 
are due to Mr L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer for supply¬ 
ing roe with the illustrations of Malabar yantrums. 
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OMENS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA 


I 

OMENS 

In* seeking for omens, Natives consult the so-called science 
of omens or science of the five birds, and are guided by 
them. Selected omens are always included in native 
calendars or panch/ingams. 

To the quivering and throbbing of various parts of 
the body as omens, repeated reference is made in the 
Hindu classics. Thus, in Kalidasa’s Sakuntaia, King 
Dushyanta says: “This hermitage is tranquil, and yet 
my arm throbs. Whence can there be any result from 
this in such a place? But yet the gates of destiny are 
everywhere." Again, Sakuntaia says: " Alas 1 why 

does my right eye throb?” to which Gautami replies: 
“Child, the evil be averted. May die tutelary deities of 
your husband’s family confer happy prospects I" In the 
Kaghuvamsa, the statement occurs that “the son of 
Paulastya, being greatly incensed, drove an arrow deep 
into his right arm, which was throbbing, and which, 
therefore, prognosticated his union with Sita.” A quiver¬ 
ing sensation in the right arm is supposed to indicate 
marriage with a beautiful woman; in the right eye 
some good luck. 
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During a marriage among the Tdugti loitiyans* who 
ha^e srttted in the Tamil country. a ^ rom without 
blamtoh to sacrificed, It to first sprinkled with water, 
and f if it shivers, this is considered a good omen* It la 
raided,* in connection with the legends of the Badagas 
<rf the Nilgirto, that H in the heart of the Banagudi shola 
(grove), nut for from the Doddum group tf cromlech*, 
b an odd little shrine to Karairaya, within which are a 
tiny cromlech, some sacred water-worn stones, and sundry 
little pottery images representing *t tiger, a mounted m.in, 
mid some dogs. These keep In memory, it to *dd, a 
Batlaga who was slain in combat with a t, ft er * 
nMitidly a festival Is held, it which new imagtt art placed 
th&t, and vows are paid. A Kururnbn {jungle ir.hr) 
males fife by frktion, and bums incense, throws sanctified 
water over the numerous goato brought to be sacrificed, 
Hi sm If they will shiver in the manner always bdd 
necessary In Sacrificed victims,, and then slay*, one «&** 
the other, those which have shown themselves duly 
qualified. H 

In many villages, during the festival to the vdbigc 
deity, water is poured over a sheep's back, and it to 
accepted ns a good sign if ft shivers * Wluto iht people 
are economical, they keep on pouring water till « does 
Shiver, (■! avitld the expense of providing a second victim 
for sacrifice. But, where they arc more scrupulous, if it 
does not shiver, it to taken as a sign that the goddess 
will not accept it, and it to taken away*" I 

Before the thieving Koravas set out on a predatory 
expedition, a goat to decorated, and taken to a shrine* 
It to then placed before the idol, wlikh is asked whether 
the expedition will bt successful, if the body of the 

* “Gamterro1 - the Jfltalri*,* ivk. k jj& 

t btstap Wkitchf >i . >/Wnii Museum* Hull, 1907* 3 « *- l 5 * 
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aninmJ qtim'1% h ts regarded as m answer in the 
affirmative ? if it does not-, the expedition is abandoned, 
ff, in addition to quivering, t|ic animal urinates* no 
better sign ton id be looked fo- r Thieves though they 
*re T this Koratm make it a point nf honour to pay for 
the goat used in the ceremony. It m said that, in puking 
omens from the quivering of an animat, a very liberal 
interpretation is put on the slights movement It 
rwordrit by Bishop Whitehead * that* when an animal 
has been sacrificed to the goddess Nukalntniitt ;it 
Coconodn, its head is put be Tore the shrine, and water 
pouretl on ft If the mouth opens, it is accepted a? n 
s *g n diaj the sacriru-i- is accepted. 

At the death ceremonies of the Idalyans of Coimbatore, 
a cock is tied to a sacrificial post, to which rice is aSheth 
One end of a thread is tied to the post* and the other 
end to 4 new doth. The thread is watched till it 
and then broken- The cock h. then killed. 

Of omens* both good and had. m Malabar, the follow¬ 
ing comptrhensive list b given by Mr Logant 


Good,—Crows, pigeons, tree,* end beasts as deer* etc.* 
moving from left tu right. and dc^s and jackals moving 
inversely, and other beasts found similarly and singly ■ 
w ild cmw, ruddy goose, mungnose, goat, and peacock seen 
Singh' nr in COUples cither at the right or left. A rainbow 
seen on the right and left, or behind, prognosticates good* 
but tlte revam- if seen in front Buttermilk, mw rice, 
puttalpini l Tr^ /snsM/fr, w*t, snake-gourd), priyangu 
flower, honey. ghi {clarified butter); red cotton j*K 
antimony ^phttntte, metal mug* bdl ringing* lamp' 
lotus, karuki grass, raw fish, flesh, flour* rip* fruio! 
sweetmeats, gems, sandalwood, elephants, pots fill*! 
mth Irjllrf ' * *■«*»* * couple of Jlmhmaos, Rajas 

* BtdI " j v tJ9 40 , 

» UiiUklr, l 1774 
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respectable men. white »£* y*£}£ <*g 

cloth, and whitt u . * • soil, burning 

or 'drinkables, carts with men in. 
££& tWr young, mares,^u..s »r »« » ££ 

L^r any s”loce of white colour, the bellowing of 
consecration and Vidie recitations, gentle breereall a 

* nici: 5».—»■*»• u--“s: 

rt»msr or wearer of a cloth put on a corpse, coir (coawn 

K bnTn vessels, hearing of words c = ve of 

hn^kintr burning, destroying, etc.; the alarm g ry 

of alast alas! loud screams, cursing, trembling, 

h^S^ht of a man in sorrow, one with a stick, * harbrr. 

t jl pepper, and other pungent substances. A snalre. 

blood -sucker (li^rd). or monkey 

^sin^oss the road, vociferous beasts such as J-ckals. 

S * 53 .n < kites loud crying from the cast, buffalo, donkey, 

^ ' k b“| bfadtgmins, salt, liquor, hide, grass, 

or temple bull, o K , ceremonl(Sl 

dirt, faggots, « “ e U ^ mit . excrement, stench, 
a eunuch, ruffian, ou S |oo 1 or 

»»> horrible ^^ie^Tpwl^l.'dishes, cups, 

°r ;-b C mn.Tlwnwards, K vessels fii.cd wUh Jw 

coals, which are broken and not burning, > 

ashes, winnow, biltbct, I 

In the category of good omens among tl,.'N.tv^"< 

Tra van core, arc placed the elephant, a 1 *' “ 

sweetmeats, fruit. fish. and flesh. ."><*«'^ 

, cow Widt its calf, married women, bed bullocks, g° 

♦ U*e<l *» » appet (ckmuraJ 
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Limps, ght, 3-ini. milk. In the list of had omens come 
■* donkey* broom, buffalo, untied bullocks barber, willow, 
patient, cat, washerman. The worst of nil omens Is to a] tint 
a cat TO cross nor :'a path. An Odd number of N Ayahs, and 
an uvfctt number of ft rah mans, are good omens, the reverse 
being particularly bad. On the Vinayakndiaiurty day In 
the month of Avani. no man is allowed tulook at tin* rising 
mixin, on penalty of incurring unmerited obloquy. 

By the Fu lavas of Travancone, it is considered lucky 
to sve another Putaya, a Native Christian, an t/huva with 
a vessel in the hand, a cow Behind, or a boat von raining 
-■sacks of rice. On the other hand, it is regardrd ns a. 
Vl! 0* bad omen to bt crossed by a. cat* tn see a fight 
between animate, a person with a bundle of clothes, or 
to meet people carrying steel instruments. 

It t=^ a good omen fur die day tf, when he gets up in 
lb*’ morning, a man sees any of tin 1 followings—his wife's 
tare, the lines on the palm of his right liand, his f are 
m a mirror, ihe (ace of a rich man* the tail <:if a black 
ih * tee of a black monkey, or liis riot fields. There 
is a legend that Slta used to rise early, and present herself* 
bath/d and well dressed* before her Inrtl Rlma, so that 
he might gaiie on her Bice* and he lucky during the day. 
This custom is carried out by all good housewives in 
Hindu families. A fair skinned Pantiyan, or a dark 
skinned Brahman, should not, En acoordiutcc with a 
proverb, be seen the first thing in (the morning. 

Hindus are very particular about catching sight of 
™ e auspicious object on the morning of Sr w Year's 
Day* as die effects of omens seen on that occasion are 
believed to last ihnitighutit I he year. Of the Vishu 
festival, held in celebration of the New Year in Malabar, 
the following account is given by Mr GupaJ Pautkkar. * 

* " Malulsu mid it* f olk,’ Htdta*, iad edition. it*- 

a 
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•'Being the commencement of a new > rar ' 
...nerstition surrounds it with a peculiarly solemn import¬ 
ing It u believed that a man's whole prus^nty m h e 
dlSmls upon the nature, auspicious or otl.erw.se, of the 
STSSji- he happens to fix »•>£*£ 
particular morning. According to hair, and even g 
K> mythology, there are certain 
an inherent inauspicious character. I or insi 
firrwootl oil and a lot of similar objects, arc inauspia 
S&Ku render him who chances » «*£ 
first fere badly in life for die whole year, and^Uwt 
obnoxious effects will be removed only on b>s seemg I jy 
things, such as reigning pnnees, oxen, COWS, gui . 
such hke. on the morning of the next new 
effects of the sight of these various matenals are s«d to 
apply even to the atuinment of objects by a man star MI 
^special errand, who happens for the first time to look 
at them after starling. However, with this vie . 
every family religiously takes ram to pr.porctHemi-t 
sigbtworthv objects on the new year morning. I 
J the previous night, they prepare, what is known * 
Tkani. A small circular bcll-mria! vessel ts “ken and 
tome holy Objects are arranged inside it. A grandha or 
„ld book made of palmyra leaves, a S 0 ^ ornament, 
new-washed cloth, some • unprofitably gay 
the konna nee (farm. Fun*,), » measure of rtce, a « 
called looking-glass made of bell-metal, and a 
thinus are all tastefully arranged in the vessel, and pjiceo 
imminent room inside the house. On either sufe o^ 
this vessel, two brass or beU-m.Ud lamps, filled l«* 
cocoanui oil clear as diamond sparks, are kept burn. & 
and a small plank of wood, or some other seat, is 
in front of it. At about five o'clock in the morning 
the day. some one who has gut up first wakes <beimt-t«, 
both male and female, of the house, and tatoa 
blindfolded, so tliat they may not gam at ••'nvthmg 
to the scat near the kani. "I lie members are scaled.^ 
after another, in the seat, and are then, and not til • 
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asked tp open their eyes, and dart:fully lode at the feani. 
Jnun each is made Co look Jtl some venerable member of 
riii- house, or sometime* a stranger even. This over, the 
httk playful ufubifis of the house fin? small crackers which 
they have bought for the occasion, The karri is then 
taken round tin? place from h>use to house, for the berw-ur 
of the poor him i lies, which con out afford to prepare such 
a costly adornment.” 

I gather farther* fa connection with the V'bhu festival, 
Chat it is the duty of every devout Hindu \o set the village 
deity the rirsi of all things in the morning. JToi this 
purp ose, many sleep within the temple precincts, and 
those who deep in their own houses are escorted thiihflr 
hy those who have been the first to make thrir obeisance. 

*** the image with their eyes shut, and 
'vumelime^ hound with a cloth, ■ 

Jf a person places the head toward* the east when 
sleeping, he will obtain wealth and health; if towards 
the south* a lengthening of life j if towards the west, 
Came; if towards the north, sickness. The last position, 
therefore* should be avoided.f In dir Trltigu country 
when a child is mused from sleep by a thunderclap* 
Cite mother, pressing it to her breast, murmurs, « Atjuna 
Sahadeva/' The invocation implies the idea that thunder 
k caused by the Mahabharaia heroes, Arjumi and 
SahMcva,: To dream of a temple car in motion, fore- 
tdlv the death of a n^ar relative. Night* but not day 
dreams, are considered as omens for good or evil. 
Among those which are Auspicious, may be mentioned 
riding on a cow p bull! or elephant, entering * lempJc 
or pahre* a golden horse, climbing a mountain <Tr 
tree, drinking liquor* eating flesh, curds and rice, 

* N, Aaafcat SVwiar. M Inil Aar..' r&ir, n t y6 
I K Sokantalbr, K Cud Ant,;- i u 
l M. ft Vcnkaii-^imi,* 1 lod. Am, ip^ um, |?fc 
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wearing whit* do ths, nr jewelry with precious 

stance being dresold la white cloths, and embracing 
a woman, whose body is smeared with sandal paste, 
A person will \k mined of sickness if he dreams of 
Brahmans, kings, flowers, jewels, women, or a looking- 
gliisSr Wealth is ensured by a dream that one is bitten 
in the shade by a snake, or atung by a scorpion* One 
who dreams that he has been hiitert by a snake is con¬ 
sidered to be proof against s nuke-bite ; and if he dreams 
nf a cobra, his wife or some near relative is believed 10 
have conceived, Hmdu wives believe that to tel! their 
husband's name, or pronounce it even in a dream, would 
bring him to an untimely end, Tf a person lias an 
auspicious dream, lie should get up and nut go to sleep 
again. But, if the dream is of evil omen* he should pray 
that he may be spared from its ill effects, ami may go 
to sleep again- 

The arrival of a guesl i> foreshadowed by the hissing 
noise of the oven, the slipping of a winnow during 
winnowing, or of a measure: when measuring rice. If one 
dine# with .1 friend nr relation on Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, or Saturday, it is well; if on a Tuesday, ill- 
feeling will ensue; if on a Thursday, endicjiS enmity ; if 
on a Sunday, hatred. While eating, one should face 
east, west, south, or north, according as one wishes for 
[ong life, fume, ti 1 be conn vainglorious, or for justice or 
truth, Evil is fares frademod if a light goes out during 
meals, nr while some auspicious thing, such, far example, 
as a marriage, is being discussed. A feast given 10 the 
jungle Paliyamf by some missionaries was marred at the 
outset b} r the unfortunate circumstance that betel and 
tobacco were placed by the side of the food, these articles 
hdng of evil 'imun a* they are placed hi the grave v- itlt 
the dead. Chewing a single areca nut, along with betel 
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h*af secures vigour, two nuts an? inauspicious, three arc 
excellent, anti more bring indifferent luck. The basal 
portion of the betel leaf must be rejected, as it produces 
disease; the apical part, os it induces sin; and the 
midrib and veins, as they destroy the intellect. A leaf 
on which chunam (lime) lias been kept, should be avoided, 
as it may shorten life. 

Before the Koyis shift their quarters, they consult the 
omens, to see whether the change will be auspicious or 
not. Sometimes thr hatching of a clutch of eggs provides 
the answer, or four grains of four kinds of seed, repre¬ 
senting the prosperity of men, cattle, sheep, and land, 
are put on a heap of ashes under a man’s bed. Any 
movement among them during the night is a bad omen,* 

When a Kondh starts on a shooting expedition, if he 
first meets an adult female, married or unmarried, lie will 
return home, and ask a child to tell the females to keep 
out of the way. He will then make a fresh start, and, 
if he meets 4 female, will wave his hand to her os a 
sign ihat she must keep clear of him. The Kondh 
believes that, if he sees a female, he will not come across 
animals in the jungle to shoot. If a woman is in her 
menses, her husband, brothers, and sons living under the 
same roof, will not go out shooting for the same reason. 

It is noted by Mr F. Fawcett! that it is considered 
unlucky by the Koravas, when starting on a dacoity 
or housebreaking, “to see widows, pots of milk, dogs 
urinating, a man leading a bull, or a bull bellowing. On 
tin? other hand, it is downright lucky when a bull bellows 
at the scene of the criminal operation. To see a man 
goading a bull is a good omen when starting, and a bad 
one at the scene. The eighteenth day of the Tamil month, 

• *(;v(tttfr ofibe Gods ran Duma/ 1907, i 60 - 
I “ Note on the Konn su/ u*j8, 
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Avani, #s die luckiest day of all for committing mines* 
A successful criminal exploit <m ill is day ensures good 
I uck tttftmgbdut tire year* Sundays, which are auspicious 
fur weddings* are inauspicious for crimes. Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays art unlucky until noon for 
starting out from home. So, too, is the day after nesv 
monu, M Fridays am unsuitable for breaking into slu 
bouses of lirihmans or Komatis, as they may be engaged 
ist worshipping Ankalamma, to whom the day is sacred - 
Soma Soyas En the BeJtary district enjoy iiuim (rent 
free) Lauds, in return for propitiating the village goddesses 
by a ritt called bhuta had, which is intended to secure 
the prosperity of the village. T he iltiya priest gct> 
himself shaved at about midnight, sacrifices a sheep or 
buffalo* mixes its blood with rice, and distributes the 
rice thus prepared in small balls throughout the village. 
When be starts on this busings, all the villagers bolt their 
doors, as it is not considered auspicious to see him then, 
When a student starts fur the examination lull, he 
trill, if he secs a widow or a Brihman, retrace h is steps, 
and start again aftor the lapse of a few minutes* Meet tug 
two Dmh mans would indicate good luck, and he would 
proceed on bis way full of hope* 

If, when a person is leaving his house, the head or 
feet strike accidentally against the threshold* he should 
not go out, as it forebodes some impending mischief. 
Sometimes, when a person returns home from .1 distance, 
especially at night, he Is kept standing nt the duor, and, 
after he har washed hL hands and feet, an dderly F innic 
or sen-nut of the house brings a shallow plate full of 
water mixed with Umt juice and chunu m (lime), with sotnc 
chillies and pieces of charcoal flouting on lb. The plate 
is carried three times round the person* and the contents 
are then thrown into the street without being seen by the 
man. He then enters the house. If a person knocks at 
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the door of a house fn the night once, twice* of thrice, 
it ivill not be opened. If the knock is repeated a fourth 
tinuj* the door will be opened without fear, for the evil 
spirit is said to knock only* thrice, 

A tickling sensation in the sole of the right foot fore- 
leJte that the person has to go on n 1 he mntMj» 

arr favourable if any of the following are met with by 
one whn i,-r starting on a journey, or spet i.il errand 


Mai ried wcnnatL 
Virgin, 

Frprtitnte- 
Two BfJhiiiant 
Flaying uf murie* 

One carrying musical :rc«nv 
mt'nU- 
Money*. 

I njit or Ifrjwera. 

\ Ju;tn, ut deJJ I iI■ i- j• i- flic 
Umbrella. 

Cooked food 
Mfflt or ciitdv 
Cow. 

Peer 
Ccapet 
Two fibbers. 

Kci rial of Vedaa 
$QUnd of drum at bunt 
Spirituous lii(ofir 


Bullock 
Marion- 
Preeunu stones. 

One bearing 3 dlvt-r arm lei. 

Soiuhilwootl- 

Rice, 

FJcptmnt, 

Hone, 

Pet full of Water- 
Married woman canying avvtflrr 
pot J rctin 4 tank., 

Poe of t._-Jii>■. 

Black nwii key. 

Dug. 

Royal eagle. 

Pm rot. 

Iftmiry 

] I cuing lurid words 
A Gamls BaliJ* with hU pile of 
bangle* era Id* back. 


If, on similar occasions, a person comes across any 
of the following, the emeus are unfavourable :— 


Widow, 

Ugliiniftg* 

Fuel. 

Smoky fire. 

Harm 

Ciof flying Gem rigid to left 
Snake. 

New pot, 

Blind man 
Lame mw. 

Ski iiun- 
S*h. 


Tiger, 
pot oi oil 
Leather. 

[ Rig Lurking "ti a ho'itr.top. 
Bundle oi ftidu- 
Buttermilk. 

Empty tesseJ. 

A ijuarrd, 

Man with dbhcvelkJ tuur 

Oilman 

Lepe*. 

Mendicant. 
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Sometime* have their house, and s\&rp else¬ 

where on tlir night preceding an inauspicious day, cm 
which a journey is to be? made. Unlucky day -■ for signing 
on ,i journey a_n. f vlra^ilbi, or days uu which Siva's trident 
{sub} lb kept on the ground. The direction in which it 
lies, varies according to the day of the week. Fur 
example, Sunday before noon is a bad time to start 
towards tin we±? f l- tht trident is turned that way. It 
h said to ho unlucky to go westward on Friday or Sunday, 
eastward on Monday or Saturday, north on Tuesday or 
V^cdneSilav, south on Thursday. A journey begun on 
Tuesday is liable to re^ti 1 1 in loss by thieves or fire a\ 
home* Loss, too, h likely to follow .1 journey begun on 
Saturday, and sickness .1 start on Sunday* Wednesday 
acid Friday arc both propitious days, and 1 journey begun 
on either with a view to business will be lucrative. The 
worn days for travelling are Tuesday, Saturday, and 
Sunday,* On more than one occasion, a subordinate in 
rny office overstayed his leave on the ground that his 
puru (spiritual preceptor) told him that the day on winch 
hr should have returned was an unlucky one for a 
journey. 

If n trailer sets a hare on his way, hr may be sure 
that he will not succeed in the object of his journey. If. 
however, tint bare touches him, and he docs not 41 once 
turn bade and go home, he is certain to meet with :* great 
misfortune- There is an authority for this superstition 
in the Rimuiyami. After Kama had recovered Sita and 
returned to AyixJlm, lit was informed that, whilst a 
washerman and his wife were quarrelling, the former had 
exclaimed that he was not such a fool as the king hod 
bem to take back his wife after she hod be*n carried away 
by a stranger. Rama thought this over, and resolved to 
* Vb j. Walfaoww," ItitL Atti," t£Si, l 3*6. 
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semi lib wife into tilt 1 forest* Mis brother, l.ntchmana, was 
tf> drive her there, and then lo leave her ufoiur. Do their 
*rny thc> met a hare, and Sim* who was ignorant of Urn 
purpose of the journey* begged Lufehntmui in return, as 
the omen was a had one.* 

If a dog scratches its body, a traveller wQI fait ill; if 
E< lies down and wags its tail, some disaster will follow. 
To one proceed mg on a journey, n dog crossing the path 
from right tq left b auspicious, Tint, if it gets on his 
person or his feet, shaking its cars, the journey will he 
unlucky, 

A person should postpone an errand on which he is 
starting, if he jsees a cobra or rat-snake. In a recent 
judicial rase, a witness gave evidence to the effect tha.1 lie 
was starting on a journey, and when he fold proceeded 
a short way, a snake crossed the road, tins being an 
evil omen, Jit went back and put olt his journey till the 
following day. On his way he passed through a village 
in which some men had been a trusted for murder, and 
found that otic of iwo tnen* whom he had promised to 
accompany and fold gone on without him, had been 
murdered, 

Sneering on a? is a good sign ; twice, a had sign- When 
a child stiectts, those Itftftf it usually say “ ilirgnvua" 
(long life)* or " sathayus M <n hundred years), The riahi 
or sage M*rkfcndeya T w ho was remarkable for his austerities 
and great age, is also known as Dbgayus, Adults who 
sneeze pronounce the name tif ■some g’t'df the ruinmon 
expression being “Srimitdrangam." When a Ridaga 
baby is born* ft is a good omen if the father sneezes 
fo-fore the umbilical cord lias been cut, mid an evil 
one if he sneezes after its severance. In the Tefog-t 
country it Is believed that a child who snceies on a 
* fc Manual oi tlip tiuitbjnh biutitt, d;‘5, 
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winnowing fjn, or on Lite door-frame, will meet with 
misfortune unites Rills nf boiled rice am* thrown over it j 
and a man who sneezes during his meal, especially as 
night will also be* unlucky unless water is sprinkled over 
his face, and he is made to pronounce his own name, 
and that of his birthplace and his patron deity. * 

Gaping is an indication that evil spirits have effected 
lit entrance into the body* Hence auxny Brain nans, when 
they gape, snap their fingers as a proventive.f When a 
great man yawns, his sleep is promoted by all the company 
with him snapping their fingers with groat vehemence, 
and making a singular noise. It was noted by Alberunr J 
that Hindus “spit out and blow their nn^grs without any 
rvspcct for the elder ones present, and crack ibdr lice 
before them. They consider the ctipitm yentns as a good 
omen, s«e*iog as j had fimc=n* 1 ' In rravaiuxire, a 
counter must cover the mouth with the right hand* lesr 
his breath should pollute the kim or other superior. 
Aha>» ai the temples* a low-casts man must wear a 
blindage over his no- e and mouth, so that his breath may 
not pollute the idoli§ A Kudumi woman m Travancorc* 
at the menstrual period, should stand at a distance of 
se. r*n fee I, dosing her mouth and nostril:* with the palm 
of her hand, as her breath would have a contaminating 
effect. Her shadow, too, should not fall on any one, 

A TC urn hum potter, when engaged in the manufacture 
of the pot nr household deity for the Rumbas should 
cover his mouth with a bandage, so Uiai his breath ciay 
not defile d* The Koragms of South Canara are said to 
be regarded with such intense loathing that, up to quire 

* *CjcrirttecT c/ rhe Gnditan Dhinct," 1037,, i, 47 
3 M. J. V/illjEjubc , H Ind Ani-V* <876* v ' * 1 - 
{ India, Trutaver, Orumial Series i££3 p i iSi 
I He* & .Ma:«r. **Native Life in Travnncoro* - t&Sj. jyz-yt 
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n'tfnt limes, prte r*f them called Ancle or pot 

Kiirulnis continually urrrt a pot suspended front their 
necks# into which they were compelled to spit, being to 
utterly linden us to hr prohibited from <r«m spilling Qft 
the highway,* In a note on the FartJytths (Pariahs), 
Siiauerat, writing in the eighteenth century ,f says that, 
when drinking, they put die cup to their lips, and their 
fingers ro their mouths, In such a way that they are defiled 
willl the spittle. A Brahman may take Smjfl, hut hr 
s } imj ld not smoke a cheroot or cigar. When once the 
cheroot has touched his Hjpoj it is denied by die 
saliva, and* therefore, can nut be returned, to Ins 
mo utli.; 

At die festivals of the village denies tn the Tdwgu 
country, an unmarried Madlgtt fTtdugu Pariah) woman, 
called Matongi § (the name ol a favourite goddess) spits 
upon the people assembled, and touches diem with her 
stkk Her touch and saliva are believed to pt«TE* all 
unclean I i ness of body and soul, and are said to he invited 
hv men who would ordinarily scorn to approach her. At 
a festival called Hath lru In honour of a village goddess 
in the Cochin State, the Pulaynns <agrcsttc slaves) go 
in procession to the temple, and scalier packed of palm- 
lenvcs containing hnndfufo of paddy (uuliuskefl flee) roiled 
up in straw among the crowds of spectators along the 
route, “The spectator, both young and old, scramble to 
obtain os many of the packet* as possible* and carry them 
holin'. They are then hung in front of the houses, for 
it b believed that their presence will help to promote 
the prosperity of thf' family, until the festival comes round 

4 M- J. WliiMKM, yMm iMil i I V, J73- 

* VajUKO fp> ilie Em Mifi* *77? owl ijli. 

I Rev |. A, ShjiTro^t, 14 Snutk fnAisti tfliuipftaf *9*0. ^ 

f Sr* Emma Ruwitlatich €k™*IiJ, H Wlill* m** SatuUIvar 
! Air* 9 Tcluco Variah TriV 
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sixain next year, Thr greater the number of trophies 
obtain, d fur a family by its members, the greater, it 
is believed, will lie the prosperity of the family." ■ 

in a note on the K ul wadis nr Chnlavorfts of the Hassan 
district hi Mysore, Captain J, S< R Macketutii' writes t 
as follows :— 

*' Every village has its Holigiri—as the quarters inhabited 
by the Holiars (formerly agrestic serfs) is called—outside 
the village boundary' hedge. This, 1 thought, was btreause 
they are considered an impure race, whose touch carries 
defilement with iL Such is the reason generally given 
by die Brahman, who refuses to receive anything directly 
from the hands of a I lobar, and yef the Brahmans consider 
great luck will wait upon them if they ran manage in 
pass through the Huligiri without being molested. To 
this die IloUars have a strong objection, and, should 
a Brahman attempt to crof^r their quarters, they turn 
out in a body and slipper him, in former times ft is salt) 
to death* Members of the other castes may come as 
fhr as the door. but they must not enter the house, for 
that would bring the Hollar had tuck. If, by chance, 

A person happens to get in, the owner takes care to tear 
the intruder’s cloth, tie up seme silt in one cantor of 
it, and turn him out. This is supposed to neutralise 
all the good luck which might have accrued to the? 
trespasser, and avert any evil which might have befallen 
the owner of the house. 1 " 

Hie Tcltigu Tottiyans, who have settled in the Tamil 
noun try, are said by Mr F. ft. Hemingway not to ftCOgni 
the superiority of Brahmans, They are supposed to 
possess unholy powers, especially the Nalla (black) Gull as, 
and are much dreaded by their neigh hours. They do 

' L K Ananifai Kriithfia lycr, “The Cochin Tribes 4ml Cased/ 
I9P9i l iJ4* , 

t * lad. AtiL/ 1875, 11 fij. 
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nut allow an)' stranger to enter their villages with shews 
cm, or on horseback, or Holding up an umbrella, lest 
their god should bo offended. It is believed that, if 
any one breaks this rule, hr will l>e visited with illness 

nr some other punishment. 

I am informed by Mr 5. P, Rice that, when smallpox 
breaks out in a Hindu house, it is a popular twdfer i n. r 
to allow strangers or unclean persons to go into the 
house, to observe festivals, and even to permit pc 
who have combed their hair, bathed in oil, or had a 
shave, to see the patient, would arouse tire anger of 
the goddess, and bring certain death to the sick person. 
Strangers, and young married women arc not admitted 
to, and may not approach the house, as they may have 
had sexual intercourse on the previous day. 

It [s believed dial the sigh tor breath of Muhammadans, 
just after they have said their prayers at a mosque, will 
do good to children suffering from various disorder 
For this purpose, women carry or take their children, 
and post ihfimsrJvea at the entrance to a mosque at tire 
time when worshippers leavi* it. Must of them are 
Hindus, but sometimes poor Eurasians may be seen 
there* I mice received a pathetic appeal from a Eurasian 
woman in Malabar, imploring me to lay my hands on 
Lhtr Head of her sick child, so that itv htc might be 
spared. 

In inching the Grand ha alphabet to children* they 
are made io repeat the letter “ca" twice quickly without 
pausing, asthe word “ca" means "die. In Malabar, the 
instruction of a Tiyan child in the alpliabet is said by 
Mr F- Fawcett to begin on the last day of the Dasani 
festival in lire fifth year of its life- A teacher, who has 
been selected with care, or a lucky person, holds the 
child's right hand, and makes it trace tire letters of the 
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Malay alum alphabet in tic* spread on a plate. The fnre- 
fitigtr* which b the one used in aifcrfbg water to the 
souls of the dead* and in other parts of the death 
ceremonies, must not be used far tracing the lr iters, 
but is placet! above the middle finger* merely to steady 
it. For the same reason* a doctor* when making a piI), 
will not use Lhc forefinger. To mcDtion die number seven 
in Tdugu is untuck)', because the word (yedu) is the 
same as that for weeping, l£vtm a treasury officer* who 
is an enlightened university graduate, in counting money, 
will say sis and one. Hie number seven is, Ebr the same 
reason* considered unlucky by the Kora vis, and a house¬ 
breaking expedition should not consist of seven men. 
Should this* however* lx unavoidable, n fiction is indulged 
in of making the house-breaking implement the erg I it 3 i 
member of the gang, - In Tamil the word ten is com 
side red inauspicious* because* on the tenth day after Uiy 
death of her husband, a widow removes the emblems of 
mafned life. Probably for this reason, the offspring of 
Kalian potyindrous marriages style themselves tlic children 
of t ight anti two, not ten fathers. UhEu is a Sanskrit 
;%nrrt meaning profit or gain* and has its equivalent in 
all the vernacular languages* Hindus* when counting* 
commence with this word Instead of the word signifying 
one. In like manner,, Muhammadans use the word 
Bismillah or Burkeih* apparently os an invocation like 
ilnr medicinal ic (Ob I Jupiter* aid us)* When the tmmlxir 
a hundred hat been counted* they again begin with the 
substitute for nhc„ and this serves as a one for the 
person who is keeping the tally. Oriya merchants .^y 
labile* (gain) instead of eke* (une) t when counting nt(* The 
seers or rice fof the elephants 1 nations, Thu people of 
the Oriya Remind oris liftc.ii use* not the year of the 

* F . * Suit on ilin Ibaiwu,** <908. 
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Hindu cycle nr Muhammadan era, but the year of the 
reigning Raja of Puri, The firsi year nf thr reign is 
called* not one, Lm labho. The counting t hc ’ 11 pmofcfids 
in tile ordinary roitcrm. but, with the cxccpcicm of die 
number ten. all numbers ending with seven or nothing 
ap- iMnitlcd. This is Called the onkO. TbU-% if a Raja 
has reigned two and a half years, 1 ms would be said to 
he in the twenty-fifth onko, seven, Sfvenit'irii and twenty 
being <imilteci. 1 For chewing betel, two other ingredients 
.%re necessary, vjz, t arCCft nuts uocl ebunam (lime)* For 
some reason, Tamil Vauthnwras object to mentioning the 
last by name, and all it momxavjjdu* nr the thiol 

At a BrShman funeral, the sous and nephews of the 
deceased go mund the corpse, and untie their kudumi 
(hair knot), leaving part thereof loos*, tie up the rest 
mto a small bunch, and slap their thighs* Consequently, 
when children at play have their kudumi partially tied* 
and slap their thighs, they are invariably scolded owing 
10 the associaticm with funerals. Among all Hindu elm -.rv> 
it is considered as Lin insutL to the god to bathe or waiih 
the feet un reluming home from worship at u temple, 
and, by so doing, the punyam (good; would be {oat* 
Moreover* washing the feet at the entrance to a home 
i* connected with fun crab* inasmuch as, on die return 
from the buming-gtnutid, a mourner may not enter the 
house until be has washed hi* feet* The Radagas of 
the Nflgirb bold an agricultural festival called devvc* 
which should on no account be pronounced duvve, whkh 
means biimiMg-gnouisd* 

A bti^ar shopkeeper who deals in colours will not 
sell white paint after the Jain|is Love been lighted. In 
tike manner, a cloth-dealer refusw to self black cloth* 

* S. V. Hire, “ Occamuflal K ftu Nilirt South Ind ian Life*" 
'Mi, 9 ?^' 
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anti the dealer in hardware i u sell nulls, needles, etc.* 
lest poverty should ensue. Digging operations with a 
Hpade should be stopped before the lamps arc lighted. 
A betd-wine cultivator objects to entering his garden nr 
pi ticking a lea/ after the lighting of the lamps; but, if 
some leaves im urgently required, he will, before pluck¬ 
ing them, pour water from a pot at rhe font of the tree 
on which the vine is growing* 

Arrack (liquor) vendors consider it unlucky to set their 
measures upside down. Some time ago, the Excise 
Commissioner informs mt, the Madras Excise Department 
had some aluminium measure made for measuring arrack 
in liquor shops. It was found that the amide corroded 
the aluminium, and the measures soon leaked, The shop¬ 
keepers were told u> turn their measures upside down, 
in order that they might drain. This they refused to 
du, as si would bring bad tuck to their shop*. Ww 
measures with round bottoms., which would not stand 
up, were evolved. But the shop-keepers began to use 
rings of India rubber from soda-water bottles, to make 
them stand. An endeavour was then made to induce 
them to keep fcheit measures inverted by hanging then* 
"H pegs, so that they would drain without being turned 
upside down. The case illustrates bow important a 
knowledge of the superstitions of the people is tn tin: 
administration of their affairs. Even so trifling an 
innovation as the introilunion of a new- arrangement for 
maintaining tension in the warp during the process of 
weaving gave rise a few years ago u* a strike among 
the hii|jd*)oom weaver, at the Madras School of Arts. 

When a Haidi (agriculturists and weavers in Gnnpim) 
i;, seriously ill, a male or female sorcerer {brjjo or bejjano) 
is consulted* A square divided into sixteen compartments 
is drawn on the floor with rice flour, in cadi compart- 
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men! arc placed a IfcaHrtrp of But fa frx}ndoi$ t a quarter- 
anna piece, and pome fcn-id. Seven email bows and 
arrows itn* ;tft up in frnm illurr/jf in two It nr:*. On *nr 
Side of the square* a hig cup filled with food is placed. 
A fowl ts sacrificed- aid lift blood \xmtv.d thrice round 
thi$ cup. Then, placing 1 water in a vessel near the cup, 
the sc fTerer tit sorrercss throws info it a grain of rir^ 
giving out at the same lime ihc name of some gnd or 
goddess. If the rice sinks* it ts believed that the it! tress 
is caused by the anger of the deity, whose name lias faetn 
mentioned) if the rice floats, the names itf various dctlies 
are called out, tin Li I a grain sinks. W hen selecting a site 
for a new dwelling hut, the Malkh Savaras place on I he 
proposed atfr as many grains of rice in pairs aft there are 
married members in the family, and cover them over with 
a cocoa nut shell. They arc examined on the following 
day* and *f they are ail iherr, the Site Is considered 
auspicious. Among the Kapil Savaras, the grains of t 
are folded up in leaflets of the bad tree {digit MarvttUs), 
and placed In a split bamboo. 

It is recorded by Gloyer* tliat ''ftfetfl a Ddmb 
(Vizsgapaism hill tribe} house has to be built* the firm 
tiling ts to select a favourable spot, to which few evil 
spirit* (dnmas) resort, At tbit. spot they put. In several 
places, three grains of rice arranged In juch a way dial 
the two lower grains support the upper one. To protect 
thn grains, they pile up stones round them* and the 
whole h Lightly cover d with earth. When* after some 
time, they find on inspection dial the upper gram has 
Grim off* the spot fo regarded as unlucky, and must 
not be used. If the position of die grains remains un¬ 
changed, the omen b regarded as auspicious. They drive 
in the first post* which must have a certain length, say of 
* IryjKi,*, Ittklum, iqoi. 
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Eve, seven, or nine ells, ilic ell being measured from dip 
tip of the middle linger to the elbow* The pqM h covered 
on lilt? top with rice straw, leaves, and shrubs, so that 
birds may not foul it* winch would be an evil ornen ‘‘ 

In Madras a story is current with reference to the atatur 
of Sir Thomas Munro, that be 5eired upon all the rice 
depots, and starved the people by selling rice in egg¬ 
shells, at one shell for a rupee* To punish him, the 
i f internment erected the statue in an open place without 
,i canopy, so that the birds of th« air might insult him by 
polluting his face. In the Bellin' district, thj names 
Munrol and Mutirolappa are common, and arc given in 
hope that the boy may attain the same celebrity is the 
tormcr G overaor of M ad ras. (1 once cam c across a Tel up 
cultivator, who rrjuked in the name of Cur/on)- One 
of Sir Thomas Monro's good qualities wu that, like 
Kama and Rob Roy, his arms readied to his knees, or, 
in other words, he possessed the quality of an Ajami'hafcu, 
which is the heritage of kings, or those who have bine 
blood in them. 

In a cn i of dispute between two Korava^* 11 the 
decision is sometimes arrived at by means of an ordeal* 
An equal quantity of rice is plated in two pots of equal 
weight, having the same quantity of w ater, and I here 
is an equal quantity of fire-wo<d* The judge.? satisfy 
themselves most carefully as to quantity, weights, and .«-> 
on. The water is boiled. and the man whose rio? botb 
first is declared to br the winner of the dispute* The Joser 
has to recoup thr winner all hi> cvpenses* It sometimes 
happens that botli pots boil at rhe same time j then a coin 
is to be picked out of a pot containing boiling oil T< 

At one of the religious rrremonies of the Koravas, 
offerings of bailed rice tpongalj. are made ro the deity, 

' F- Fawcett, * tiute on the Karov**,’ 190S- 
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Fnltramtna, by fasting wumrft. Thr manner m which Mu* 
boiling food bubbles over from tin? raking-pot is eager Iv 
watched* arid accepted as an omen for gc**d or evil. A 
festival called Pougal Is observed by Hindus on the first 
day of the Tamil month Tai* and derives its name from tile 
fact that nee botlfrd in milk is offered to propitiate thr 
Sun God. 

Before Lhe return ony of walking through fire* (bum- 
mg rrubers) at Nidngafa on the NtlgWs, the omen* Mr 
taken by boiling two pots, of milk, side by side* on two 
hearths. If the milk overflows uniformly on all sides, 
the crops will be abundant for all the villages. But, tf k 
flows over on one side onlj . there will be plentiful itropi 
for villages on that side only* For boiling the milk* a 
light obtained by frictfon must he used. After the milk* 
boiling ceneoicmtatj the pujari ( priest f, tying beli* on his 
legs, approaches the fire-pit, carrying milk freshly drawn 
from a cow, which has Calved for the first time, and flowers 
of Rh&fadatibim, or jasmine. After doing pflja 

(worship), he throws the flowers un the embers, and they 
should remain imsccrrclied for .a few seconds. He then 
pours some of the milk over the- embers* and no hissing 
wiund should be produced. The umefis being propitious 
be w alks over the glowing rrokn, followed by a Gdayu f 
and tbr crowd of 1 debt .tuts, who, before going through 
the ordeal, count die hairs oft their fijet If any arc singed, 
ji is a sign of approaching ill-fortune, or even death. 

It is recorded by the Rcv f J. Cain t that, when thr 

* Fire-wait W* - jY Thumoiit. ' M Ktlinojpaphir NoWv m Swthttn 
!li±di». 11 1507- 47 **^ 

1 Uiby* b ouc of the aViiiem *k itie tiadng*c rank* 4. 

Ilipuwr lol.V 'iliicT ^ 1’ll;ran 

l Koyiv, w Cam. Ah-jfrui Ckiutiam Cdkfft iUfmti (olj nrriw), 

1. 35:s$t and «. =T 4 '& 3 : abo ,+ b»d AaL,* v, 1676* and Titu, 
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Koyis of dir- Godavari district determine tf> nppuurn tlie 
goddess of smallpox nr t -1 infers, they erect a pan dal 
(booth) outside their vitJage under a mm tree (MnM 
Axivtiratfit*)* They mal;r the image of a woman witlk 
«mh from a white^nt hill, tic a doth or two round if, 
hang a. few peiLttek's feathers round its n«fc> nnd plan? 
it under ihe pimi.il on a three-legged stool made from the 
wood of the silk-cotton tree (cW/njryVr^w Gwsrpmm), 
Xbe>- then bring forward a chicken, and try tn persuade 
it to eat some of the grains which they have thrown before 
the image, requesting the gvddess to inform them whether 
she w ill lean? their village or not. If thr- chicken pick*, 
up some of the grains, they regard it as a most favourable 
omen j hut, if not, thrif hearts an* filled with dread t>r 
the continued anger of the goddess. At (he Bbfirfevi 
Panduga, or festival of the earth goddess, according to 
Mr F. R. Hemingway, the Koyis s^l up a stone beneath 
a Timw* JA> fcmrntom tree, which is thus dedicated to 
thr goddess Eodnlamma, Each worshipper brings j 
cock to the prieM. who holds it over grains of rice. which 
have been sprinkled before the goddess. If the bird pecks 
at the rice, good luck is ensured for the coming year* 
if perchance tin- bird pecks three times, the offerer 
of that particular bird can scarcely contain himself for joy. 

If the bird declines to touch Uie grains,, ill-luck is sure uy 
visit the owner’s house during the ensuing year. 

Concerning 5 boundary &«*» in the Muikangiri taltik 
of Viragapatam, Mr C. A. Henderson writes (o me as 
follows;— 

t* -ph* pnjari fpriest) lev elled a piece of ground about a 
foot square, and smeared it with cow-dung. The boundary 
was marked with rice-flour and turmeric, and a small heap 
of rice and cowHlung was left in thu middle- A sword was 
laid across the heap. The pirjftri touched the ricoflour 
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Vint with the tips of his finger*, and then pressed his 
knuckle* on the- itrae plws* tfcuif totf&g «» ^ «a » 
south side. Hr then held & chkkeu over the central heap, 
an d muttered some mantram*. The clndtt h H pecked at 
ihtf rice. and an egg was placed an lh+- heap. The chicken 
then pecked at the rice a^ain, Thr ceremony then veiled 
fur another party, who performed a similar cffitniofiy, 
|‘hcre was some amusement because their chickens would 
not cat. The chickens were decapitated* and (heir ftforfo 
placed in the square* “The eggs were then broken. It 
was raining;* and there was a resulting puddle of cow- 
dung* chicks tTs blood* egg, and Wee* of which the 
representatives of each party took a portion, and it, 
or pretended to dt> so, stating to whom the land belonged* 
'Hiere is said to be a belief that, if a man 3wears falsely , 
he will die." 

Though not bearing on the subject of omens, some 
further boundary ceremonies may be plated under refer¬ 
ence. At Salta m an galam, tn Lhe South A root district* the 
festival of the goddess Mariamm* is said to be crowned hy 
the sacrifice at midnight of a goat* the entrails of which 
are hung round Uic neck of the Ton (scavenger), who then 
fr klt 3 i ^Ti^rlc naked* save for this one adornment. round *Jl 
the village boundaries.* 

It Is recorded by Bishop Whitehead f that, in -ome 
parts of the Tamil country'* > in the Tnbhinqpoly 
district, at iht ceremony for the propitiation of the village 
boundary goddess, a priest rarrics a pt<l ronuining boiled 
rice ;ind the blood of a lamb which has been sacrificed to 
the boundary stone, round which hr runs three times* 

7 he third time he threu? the pot over his shoulder on to 
another smaller stone* which fttllds at thn foot of ihc 
boundary stone- 'fltr jxu is dashed to pieces, and 

* *-G«vHerr«t the Shaath Arcot Dimriet," iqc&, t. <j& 

f Mjdrii Miu;mm B*It. t&7, 3* V. itA. 
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the rice and blood scalier over the two stones and all round 
them. The priest then goes away without looking" back* 
followed by Lhe crowd of vilkigmm in dead silence. 
In the Cuddapoh district, when there i*, a boundary 
dispute in a village an linage of lhe goddess Gangarnmn 
is placed in the street, and left there for two day - Tin* 
head of a buffalo and several sheep arc offered to her, and 
the blood as allowed to run into the gutter. The goddess 
is then worshipped* and she is implored to point. otu the 
correct boundary." in Mmre, if there is a disputed to 
tilc vi11 age bonndarhts, llit? i loleya t K uI u¥adi is iv ] Ervtd 
to be the only person competent to take the oath as to how 
the boundary ought to run* The old custom fur settling 
such disputes is thus described b) Captain j. S, 1\ 
Mackenzie; J 

i+ The Kuluvddi* carrying on Hi*; head a ball made of 
the village earth, in the centre of which is placed some 
earth* passes along the boundary* If he bus kept the 
prop>r lint, everything goes well, hut, should he* by 
accident even* go beyond his own proper boundary, then 
I hr hall of earth, of its own accord, goes to pieces. The 
I-CttJmidj is said to die within fifteen days* and his house 
becomes a ruin. Sudj is the popular belief/' 

Some years ago Mr H* D. Taylor was called on to 
settle a boundary dispute between two villages in Jeypon? 
under the following circumstances* A*, the result of a 
pan chav ail council meeting), the men of one village had 
agreed to accept the boundary claimed by the other party 
if the head of their village walked round the boundary ami 
cal earth at interval*, provided that no harm came to him 
within six months* The man accordingly perambulated 

* *‘ AUrrafl) f,f the Cutlthpah 1-iiHncl/ 1^75, 191 

f Tlu! I lul^jr*4 *<*re remedy igrtaue writ 

* '* Ind, Anu™ iSjj* ii. fit j 
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ifoc boundary eating and a conditional order of 

possession was given* Shortly afterwards the man's caltfe 
died. one of his children died of smallpox, + in d finalJy 
Up. himself ctird within three months. The other part} 
then claimed the land on the ground that the earth* 
goddess had proved him to hive perjured himself. It was 
urged in defence tbit the man hod been made lo cat earth 
at such frequent Bjlerrals that lie contracted dysentery, 
and died from the efforts of cart ligating,* 

When the time for the annual festival of thr tribal 
goddess of the Kuruvikkarans (Maruthi-spcalsinj beggars) 
draws nigh, the headman or an elder pi let up Vfjpia 
Oiriiiifg seeds in five small heaps. He then decides in bis 
mind whether there is an odd or even number of Hrfis in 
thr majority of heaps. If, when the seeds are counted, 
the result agrees with his forecast, n is taken as a sign of 
the approval of the goddess, and arrangements for tto 
festival arc nude. Otherwise it is abandoned for the yea:. 

At the annual festival of Chaudesw.-m, the tribal 
goddess of Devinga weavers, the prfe t tries to balance a 
long sword on its point on the *dg<? of the mouth of a i»l- 
\ limn fruit is placed in die region of thr navel of thr 
idtd, who should throw it down spontaneously* A bundle 
of betel leaver is cut across with a knife, and the cut ends 
Should unite. If (he omens are favourable, a tanlp made u: 
rice-flour is lighted, and pnngal (boiled nee) offered to it. 

It is recorded by Canter Vis-shaft that, in the building 
of a house in Malabar, the carpenter, open three or four 
coctonuts, spilling the juice as little as possible, and pul 
some lips uf betel leaves into them. From the way these 
float on the liquid they foretell whether the house will 

- ferth-eatinff (gttrphayyk an W " Kdmagiafiliu N'uto tn Soulfcera 
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be lucky or unlucky, whether h will Martel for a long or 
&hon period, and whether another will ever be erected 
on its site. 

Korava women., if their husbands are absent on a 
criminal capedirion long enough to arouse apprehension 
of dangier, pull a long piece our of a broom, and tie to 
one rnd of it several small pieces clipped in olL Jf the 
stick floats in water, all Is well; but, should it sink, two 
of the women start at once to find the men.’ 

In the village of Chaldbunda In die Cuddapah district, 
there Is a pool of water ar the foot of a faiM* Those who 
ore desirous of getting children, wealth, etc., go there and 
pour oil into the water* Die oil is said not to flffltt as Is 
usual iri greasy bubbles, but to sink and never rise* They 
also offer betel leaves, on which turmeric and kunkitmam 
have been placed* Jf these leaves sink, and after same 
linue reappear without the turmeric nod kunkumam, but 
with the marks of nails upon them, the person offering 
diem will gain his wishes. The contents of the leaves, 
and the oil, are supposed to be consumed bv some divine 
being at the bottom of the pool.f At Madfeheraini, in the 
Cuddapali district, there is a small waterfall in the midst 
of a. jungle, which is visited annually fay a large number 
of pilgrims* Those who art- anxious to know if their sins 
are forgiven stand under the fid!. If they are acceptable 
the water falls on their heads, but. if they have sonic great 
guilt weighing on them, dm water swerves on unc side, 
and refuse* tu be polluted fay contact with ifae sinner.f 
Among the Vidas Tejugu fishermen i ihc Mannaru is 
an important individual who not only performs worship, 
but fa* consulted on many points* If a man does nor 

* V FivnU, A ffote on she Kbmrai," n>?& 

t *' M a mol ihftCBddapRh Driinn,^ 
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secure good catches of fish, he ^ocs to the Mioftaru to 
.■L^rprraift the cause of his bad luck, The Mamtaro holds 
in hiv hand * string on which a stone fs tied, and invokes 
various gods and goddesses hy name, Every time a name 
is mentioned, the stone either swings in *nd fro Hkt a 
pendulum, or performs a circular movement. If the 
farmer occurs, ft w a sign IfttUE the deity whose name has 
been pronounced is the cause of the misfortune. and nuist 
be propitiated in a suitable manner. 

The Nomad liaurb or Ibiwariyas, who commit robberies 
and manufacture counterfeit coin, keep with ih- m a small 
quantity of wheat and sandal sneds in a tin or brass case* 
Which they call devakadaiM Or god’s grain, and a tuft of 
peacock's feathers. They arc very superstitions, and do 
not embark on any enterprise without first ascertaining by 
omens whether it will be attended with success or not. 
Thfs they do by taking at random u small quantity of 
grains out of the dcvakad.ma, and counting the number 
thereof, the omen being considered gwd or bad according 
is the number is odd or even,* A gang of Donga 
Dasaris, bdbre starting un u thieving expedition, proceed 
in the jungle near their village in the early pan of the 
night, worship their favourin’ goddesses, Hutigavva and 
Ellamma, and sacrifice a sheep or fowt before them. 
They place one of their turbans on the head of the animal 
os soon as its head lulls on dm ground. If the turban 
turns tu the right it b considered a good sign, the goddess 
having permitted them to proceed on the expedition ; if 
to (he left they return home. HiummAft ffche monkey 
god« is also consulted as to such expeditions. They gi> 
Ki a HanumAn temple, ami, after worshipping him, 
garland him with a wreath tiff flowers. The garland hangs 

* M Pflupo Rw Niida.'Tht t rsrajr»l Ttibea vf fmlifc, Msdrai, 
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on both sides of the neck. If any of the flowers on the 
right ride drop down first, it is regarded as a permission 
granted by the gud to start on a plundering expedition; 
and, conversely, an expedition is never undertaken if any 
flower happens to drop from the left side first.* The 
KaJbus are said by Mr R S, MirfJalyf to consult the 
deity before starting on depredations. Two flowers, the 
one rod and the other white, are placed before tin; idol, 
a symbol of their god Kalla Alagnr. The white flower is 
the emblem of success. A child oi tender yea re hi told 
to pluck a petal of one of die two flowers, and the success 
of tiio undertaking rests upon thr choice made by the 
child. The Pul In van astrologers of Malabar sometimes 
calculate beforehand the result of a project in which they 
are engage^ by placing before the god two bnuqyete of 
flower#, one red, the other white, of which a child picks 
out one with its eyes dosed. Selection of the white 
bouquet predicts auspicious results, of the red the reverse, 
fa the same way. when the Kammalans (Tamil artisans) 
appoint their Anjmttu Nattamaikkdrao to preside over 
them, five men selected from each of the five divisions 
meet at the temple of the caste goddess, Kamaksht 
Amman. 7 *he names of the five men arc written on five* 
slips of paper, which, together with some blank slips, are 
thrown before the shrine of thr goddess, A child, taken 
at random from the assembled crowd, is made to pfck u p 
the slips, and he whose nmr turns tip iirst is proclaimed 
Attjivittu Eini ai| tha ran, 

Eclipses are regarded as precursors of evil, which must, 
if possible, be averted. Concerning the origin thereof, 
according to tradition in Malabar, Mr Gopal Panikkar 
writes m follows | :— 

T. M SaJtni ftmittv, ]«yOj. c*ij_ toi 

entheCiiwiiutCluKffitdin Hfa 4 nu Hrciidxm^[jqj oa 
I *M*t*biu and id Folfc* hUdra*, iiuJ. «i, 5 S^ 
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M Trattfiion says that, when qti eclipse Ukr* place* 
Rihu the huge serpent Is devouring she sun or moon, 
its the case may An eclipse Ixing thus the decease 
or oa« of those pisyutnly bcrthe, 1 -;, people musti of necessity, 
oljservc pollution for the peri <*1 during which the eclipse 
lasts. When the monster spits out the body* die eclipse 
in over. Pond am! drink taken during- on «?dipse possess 
poisonous properties, arid people therefore abstain from 
eating and drinking until the eclipse is over. I hey bathe 
.it the end oi the eclipse, so as to gt-t rid ol the pollution 
Any one shutting himself up from exposure may tw 
exempted from, this obligation 10 take a hath ,' 1 

Deaths from drowning are not unknown in Madras 
at tiroes of eclipse* when Hindus bithe in the sqa* and 
ge: washed away by the :,urf* it is said 1 that, before 
an eclipse, the people prepare their drunks, etc*, to 
frighten the giant* lest he should eat up the moon entirely* 
Images of snakes arc offered CO the deity on clays of 
eclipse by Brahmans an whose *ui day the eclipse falls, 
to appease the wrath of the terrible Rah a. It is noted 
by Mr S* M* Nates® hastrt f that "the rdSps* must lake 
place on some astcrism or oiber, and* if that osterism 
happens to hr that in which any Hindu wns born, he has 
to perform some special ceremonies to absolve himself from 
impending evil* I Ic makes a plate of gold or silver, or of 
palm leaf, according to his means, and ties it an lib fare* 
head with .Sanskrit verses inscribed on it. I Ir sits with 
this plate far same time, performs certain ceremonies, bathes 
with die plate untirtl, and presents it to a Bdtutann with 
some fee, ranging from four annas tq -^ vcral thousand* 
of rupees. The belief dial an cclipM is a calamity to the 
sun or moon is such a strong Hindu belief, that (to 

* Letiw* fuiim vi.idn*, t&yy 
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marriage lakes place in the month in which an eclipse 

kits.* ^ 

I gather* that, " during an eclipse, many of the people 
retire into their houses, anti remain behind dosed doors 
until the evil Lour has passed. The time is in all respects 
inauspicious, and no work begun or completed during this 
per/od can meet with success ; indeed, so great is thu dread, 
(hat no one would think of initiating any important work 
at this time. More especially is it fatal to women who are 
pregnant, for the evil will fall upon the unborn h.tbe, 
and, in cases of serious malformation or congenital 
lameness, the cause is said to be that the mother looked 
on an eclipse. Women, therefore, not only retire into 
the house, but, in order that they may be further pro¬ 
tected from the evil, they hum horn shavings. The evils 
of an eclipse are nut limited r.o human beings, but cattle 
and crops also need protection from the malignant spirits 
whidi are supposed to be abroad. In order that the cattle 
may be preserved, they are as far as possible taken indoors, 
and especially those which have young calves; and, to 
make assurance doubly sure, their horns are smeared with 
Ghunam (fimeh The crops are protected by procuring 
ashes from the potter's field, which seem to be specially 
potent against evil spirits. With these ashes images 
are made, and placed on the four sides of the field. 
Comets, too, are looked upon as omens of eviL* 1 

When a person is about to occupy a new house, be 
takes particular care to that the planet Venus does 
not face him as hr enters if. With this star before him, 
be somrtimes postpnnes the occupation, or, if he is obliged 
to enter, he reluctantly dots so through the back-door. 

On the day of the capture of Seringaptam, which, 
being the last day of a lunar month, was inauspicious, 

- tlwfy Mm: tpt. October, n*3S 
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the astrologer repealed the um'ovtiurahle r,mm to T.pu 
Sultiln, who ns slain in the coarse of the Inule. fi ■* 
recorded* that "to different It ram ins he gave a black 
buffalo a milch buffalo. a male buffalo. a black ■•Inr- 
goa,, a jacket of coarse black cloth, a cap of the same 
material, ninety rupees, and an iron pot filled wth o.); 
and. previous t« the deliver)- of this last art.de, he held h.s 
head over the put for the purpose »f seeing the iw of l, ;|= 
(are ; a ecremom used in Hindustan to avert misfortune. 

The time at which the address of welcome bp the 
Madras Municipal Corporate•" to Sir Arthur I-awley 
iir his taking over the Governorship of Madras "as 

chnnged from re-30 f.sl- I*."" “ Wednesday. US 

the time originally fixed fell within die period of 
RahukSUm. which is an inauspicious hour on that day. 

It is considered by a Hindu unlucky W got shaved for 

ceremonial purposes in the months of Ad.. I'uraiutst. 
Vlargufi, and Musi, and. in the remaining months. -Sunday. 
Tuesday, and Saturday should be avoided. Further, the 
star under which a mat. was bo™ has to be taken into 
consideration, and it may happen that an ausp.cmus day 
for being shaved does not occur for some weeks. It » ™ 
this account that orthodox Hindus are sometimes comp, ed 
to CO about with unkempt chins. Even for (uin.nl.ngb. 
bodr. auspicious and inauspicious days are prescribed. 
Thus, anointing on Sunday causes toss of beauty, on 
Monday brings increase of riches, and on Thll, f 
intellect. If a person is obliged to ano.m h.mseU on 
Sunday, he shonld put * bit oT the rout of oleander 
, >,«! in the oil. and heat it before applying L Tins 
is supposed to avert the evil .nfl.rnccs. S«.^» 
TmsdAy tin- earth, on Thursday roots of Dattfba, 

and nn Friday ashes must be used, 

• R«,. E. vv Thump™. •The La.. Sieje of Srt.n^P*.™ " '**• 
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is fs considered auspicious if a girl attains puberty on 
a Monday, Wednesday* Thursday, or Friday, and Hie 
nmtns vary according io the month in which the first 
menstrual period occurs. Thus the month of VjiiySw 
eduuna pro&pemy, Ani mate issue, Masi happiness, 
Margali well-behaved children, Pungum Jong life and 
many children. At tile first menstrual ceremony of a 
Tiyan girl m Malabar, her aunt, or, if she is married, her 
litis hand '* six ter, pours gingdly (Stmmtm) oil over hr-r 
head, on the top of which a gold fenam (coin) ha* been 
placed. The oil is poured from a little cup made from a 
leaf of Hie jak tret (Arr^rjfrs intcgrif e Ha\ JJow® over thr 
forehead, and is received with the &itam in a dish. It is A 
gtxxl omen if the coin falls w ith the obverse upwards. 

If a Brahmin woman loses her tali (marriage badge), 

■i »> regarded as a Iiad omen for h*r husband. A* a 
J™*?4 s i (dancing-girl) can never become a widow, the 
bwids hi her tali are considered to bring good luck to those 
who wear them. And some people send the tfjf required 
fora marriage to a Deva^i. who prepares the string far 
ft, and attaches to k block beads from her own tML a 
D tSva-das! is also deputed to walk at die head of Minify 
marriage processions. Married W p mc n do not like to do 
this, as they are not proof against evil omens, which the 
procession may come across, and it is believed that Dcv*- 
dasts, to whom widowhood is unknown, possess the pownr 
of warding off the efleets of unlucky omefts. It may be 
remarked, < ■* fats#rtf, that Dcva-dasjs are not at the present 
day so much patronised at Hindu marriages as in former 
ys. Much is due in this direction to the progress of 
enlightened ideas, which have of late been strongly put 
forward by Hindu social reformers. General Burton 
uirmtes • how a civilian of the old school built a house at 
4 *" An ImdLui Of;n. J oi i. 
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BhavArtii and established a tvrpi dt ktfkt, he., a set of 
fjjtuicb girls, whose accomplishments extended to singing 
Gi\f Smr ife Ki*ii and this was kept up by their 
descendants, so that, when he vtetted the pUce in 
he was “greeted by the whole patty* bedhiciicd in all their 
finery, and squalling the National Arnhem.™ With this 
may be contrasted a circular from a modern European 
pilicial* which irtan's that "during my jama bandy {land 
revenue settlement) tour, people haw sometimes been kind 
tmrmgh to arrange singing or dancing parties* and. *» it 
would liavt! been discourteous to decline to attend w.hiit had 
cost money tn arrange, 1 hav$ accepted the compliment in 
the spirit* jti which it was aficteft I should. however, 
be glad if you would let it be generally known tliat I am 
entirely in accord with What is known as the anthnautrh 
movement in regard to such perfbneunoes." 

It was unanimously decided, tn 19051 hy die Executive 
Committee of the Prince and Princess of Wales' reception 
commitic-% that there should he no performance by nantcb 
girls at the entertainment 10 their Royal Highnesses at 
Madras* 

The marriage ceremonies of Are Daromaras {Muralhi* 
speaking acrobats) are supervised by an old Basavi woman, 
and tlie marriage badge is tied round the bride's neck by a 
Pw«* i (public woman dedicated to the deity). 

When a marriage is contemplated among the Idaiyans 
(Tamil shepherds) of Coimbatore, the parent* of the 
prospective bride and bridegroom go to the temple* and 
throw before the idol a red and white flower, each wrapped 
in a betd leaf- A small child is then told 10 pick up one of 
the haves- If the one selected contains the white flower, 
!t fa considered auspicious, and the marriage- will be 
contracted. The UcYitnga weavers, before settling the 
marriage of a girl, consult some village goddess nr the 
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tribal goddess Chuud tit wars, aitd watch the omen, A 
liiard chirping on the right h good, ami on the left bad. 
Sometimes, rod and white flowers wrapped in gran leaves 
are thrown in front of the id (A and the omen is considered 
good or boil, according to dir flower which a child picks 
op. Among the hill L rails of Coimbatore* .1 flower is 
placed on the (op of a stone or figure representing the 
tribal goddess, and, after worahip, it is Aildresscd in tin 1 
words; “Oh? a warn i I (goddess), dmp the flower to the 
^ight if the marriage is going to be propiljou*, and to 
the left if otherwise*" Should the flower remain on the 
imago without falling either way, it is greeted as a wry 
happy Omen* When a marriage is in Contemplation 
among the A gam ndai ruts (Tamil cuIiivTUorsX some close 
relations of the young man proceed to some distance 
northward, and wait for omens, [r these are auspicious,, 
they arc satisfied. So me. instead of so doing. gt> to a 
temple, and seek the omens either by placing flowers on 
the idol, and watching the directions in w hich they fall, or 
by picking up a flower from a Urge number strewn in frant 
of die idol. If the ft*met picked up, and the one thought 
u£ t are of the same colour, it is regarded as a good omen. 
Among the Giidrgaras (wood-carvers) of South Qtimra, 
thr parents of the couple go to ,1 temple, and receive from 
the priest some flowers which tiavc been used in Worship. 
Thcte are counted, and, if their number is even, die 
match is arranged. At a marriage among thr Mai a i airs 
of the Kolia 1 malaj hills, the garlands with which thr 
bridal couple are adorned, are thrown into a well after the 
tali has been tied on the bride’s neck- If they float 
together* h h an omen that the two will love each other. 
Among the Telugu Jauappms (gunny-bag makers), 
nn the day fixed fur the betrothal, those assembled wait 
silently listening br die chirping of a fitard, which is 
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&i\ auspicious sign. It is snid that the match h bmk«n 
off if the chirping is cot heard- If the omen proves 
auspicious, .1 smalt bundle of nine to twelve kinds of 
imlses and grain is given by the bridegroom's father to 
die father of ike bridfc This fa preserved* and examined 
several ttavs after the marriage. It the pulses and grain 
are in good Condi (ion, it fa a sign that the new!) married 
couple will have a prosperous career. During die 
marriage ceremonies of the Muhammadan Ibfcnis Of 
Dettoitl*, two big pots, filled with water, are placed near 
the mi Ik-post. They art kept for forty days, and then 
examined, if the water remains sweet, and does not 
^'teem with vermin/' it fa regarded as a good omen. 
The seed grains, too. which, as aiming many Hindu 
castes, were SsCwtl at the time of the wedding, should by 
this time have developed into healthy seedlings. At a 
Rona fOriya cultivator) wedding, ifa* Pes-iri who officials 
ties to the ends ol the cloths of the bridal couple a new 
doth, to which a quartcf-annfc pi^c ts attached, hotel 
leaves and arena nuts* and seven grains of rive. Towards 
the dose of the marriage riles on ihr third day, thr 
rice* ts examined, to ser i! it is * a a g 0 ^ st.itc oi pro* 
servation, and ils condition fa regarded as an omen lor 
good or evil. 

On the occasion of a wedding among the Badagas of 
the Mlgiris, a procession goes before dawn on the 
marriage day to the forest, where two sticks of J fmu^ps 
kixattdfa are collected* to do duty as the mi Imposts. The 
carlv hour is selected to avoid the chance of coming 
across inauspicious objects. At the close of the 
Agamudaiyan marriage ceremonies, the twig of F.rptkrum 
tmdka or Odim tfWfaf*, of which the milk-post was made* 
is planted. If it takes coot and grows, it is regarded as 
.1 favourable cimen. At a PaUi (Tamil cultivalor ) weddiOf 
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iwo lamps, railed kurla vlUkku ipot light) and aJankarA 
vilakku (ornamental light), arr placed by the side of the 
mtlk~poM. The former consists of a lighted wick in an 
earthenware iray placed on a pm, U is considered an 
unlucky omen if it goes out before the conclusion u( ihe 
ceremonial 

Prior to the betrothal ceremonyof the KsiiimasfTdugu 
ciilm^orsL a near rrbtinn of the future bridegroom 
proc:. -iv with a party to the home of die foturr bride. 
On ibe way thither, they look for omens, such as the 
crossing of birds in an auspicious direction. Immediate! v 
un die occurrence or a favourable omen, they burn 
camphor, and break a coCpanut, whtdi must split in 
two with dean edges. One halt is sent to dir wouid-hr 
bridegroom, and die other taken to die bride’s buns*, 
\V hen this is reached, she demands the sagunarn (omen) 
commitf, If the first cocoanuj doers not split properly. 
Others are broken tdl the desired result is obtainrd. 

In the THugu country, die services of a member of 
the Boya caste arc required if a Britain wishes to 
perform Vonfzgadu, a ceremony by which hi 1 Juiprs 
to induce favourable auspices, under which to celebrate 
a marriage, Fite story has it tha* V'&niigaffu was a 
destitute Bdya, who died of starvation. On the morning 
uf the day on which the ceremony, for whirl] favourable 
aujqxji.es arc required, is performed, a Boya is i nvfoid to 
the house. He is given a present of gmgctJy (Swmhtm) 
oil f uherewtih ro anoint himself This done, Ije returns, 
carrying in his hand a dagger, on the point of which 
a lime has been stuck. He is liirfroted to the cowshed* 
and there given .i good meal After finishing (he meal, 
hr .steals from the shed, and dashes out of the house, 
uttering a piercing yell, and waving Ilk dagger. He 
on no account looks behind him. The inmates <>f the 
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house follow for $ome throwing water wherever 

he has trodden. By this means* all possible rvil omens 
for the coming ceremony are done away with. 

A curioua ntrmk marriage rtftnuuiy is celebrat'd among 
Brahmans* when an individual marries a third wife* it 
is believed that a third marriage is very inauspicious, 
and lit u the bride will become widow. To prevent 
this mishap* the man is made ro marry the *rka plant 
{G&trvpu gign*un) t which grows ImtumnUy in waste¬ 
lands, and the real marriage ihus becomes the fourth. 
The bridegroom, accompanied by st Brahman priesr mtd 
another Brahman* repairs tn a spot wiicrc this plant is 
growing. It is decorated with a doth and a piece of 
string, md symbolised Into the sun. All die eemmoitir*, 
such as making hdmam (sacred fire), tying the tali 
(marriage badge)* etc., are performed as at a regular 
marriage. and the plant is cut down. Qn raihurapihmni 
day, an orthodox Hindu should bathe his head and 
s h ou l d e rs with arlm leaves in propitiation of Surya (the 
sun). The leaves an- also used during the worship of 
ancestor? by some Brahmans, Among dir Tangalin 
Parajyans, if a young mao diri before hr is married, 
a ceremony called karmikazhital (removing badmlorhood) 
is performed* Before the corpse is laid on, the bier, a 
garland of arka flower* is placed round its neck, and 
baits of on id from a gutter are laid on the head, knees* 
ami other parts of the body* In some places, a variant 
of the ceremony consists in the erection uf 4 mtmir 
marriage booh, which is covered with leaves of the aria 
plant, Powers of which are placed rdimil the utjck its 
a gar!rind* Adulterers were* in former rimes, seated on 4 
donkey* with their tin? to the tail* and marched through 
ibr village. The public disgrace was enhanced by placing 
a garland uf the despised arka leaves on their 
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Uppillyan .women convicted of immorality are said to 
be garlanded with arka flowers* and made- to tarry a 
basket of mud round the village. A Kanga Vellfila man* 
who lias been found guilty of undue intimacy with n 
widow, is readmitted to the caste by being taken to the 
village common, when- he is beaten with an arfca stick, 
and by providing a black -sheep for a feast. When 
Kuruvikkaran man has to submit to trial by ordeal, 
seven arka leaved are tied to his palms* and a piece of 
red-hot iron ts placed thereon. His innocence Is 
established, if h< is able to carry It while he takes seven 
loo# strides. The juice of the arka plant is a favourite 
agent in the hands of suicides. 

At a Brahraa.rt wedding the bridegroom lakes a blade 
of the sacred dbarbs grass, parses k between the eye¬ 
brows of the bride and throws it away saying, “With 
this grass I remove the influence of any had mark thou 
ntayeM possess, which is likely to cause widowhood." 

There is a Tamil proverb relating to the selection of 
3 wife, to the effect that curly hair gives food, thick hair 
brings milk, and very stiff hair destroys 3 family'. As 
a preliminary to marriage among the Kurubas (Canflfcsr 
shepherds), the bridegroom's father observes certain curls 
(still) on the head of the proposed bride. Some of these 
am believed to forebode prosperity, and i there misery 
to the fomilv into which The girl enters by marri.ige. 
Thrv are, therefore, very cautious in selecting only such 
girls as possess curb of good fortune. One of the gwd 
curls is the bash In gam on the forehead, and bad ones 
arc tin- peyanakallu at the back of the head, and the 
edireuH near the right temple.' ffv ihr Fallis (Tamil 
cultivators) a Cufl on the forehead fs considered as an 
indication that the girl will become a widow', and one 
* Manual of ihr N«rth ^rat Lbitfirt' i5?> t. ssjM- 
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on the back of the head portends the death of thr driest 
brother of her husband* By the Tamil Maravans, a 
curl on the forehead resembling the head of a justice la 
regarded as an evil QrnL-n. 

A woman, pregnant for the first time* should nnl 
see a temple car adorned with figures of a liou, or look 
at ft when it is being dragged along with the image of 
thtf god seated in it. If she does, the tradition is that 
she will give birth to xi monster* 

In some places, before a woman is confined, the room 
in which her confinement is to lake place is smeared with 
cow-dung* and. in the room at the outer gate, small wee 
cow-dung cakes are stuck on the wa.IL, and covered with 
itiargoss (J/efia *j-tidtriwA/sr) leaves and cotton seeds* 
These arc supposed to have a great fJOVftrr in averting 
rci 3 spirits, and preventing harm to the newly-born batx 
or the lying-in woman.* In the Tdugu country* it h 
the custom among some castes, the Kipiw and 

Camillas, to ptace twigs of Bulamm JPmrfwyitf or 
CaUurvpti in^rtUa (arka) on the floor Of in the roof of 
the lying-in chamber. Sometimes a garland of old shoes 
i$ hung up on the door-post of die chamber, A fire \* 
kindled, into which pieces of old leather* hair) nails, 
horns, hoofs, and bones of animals nre thrown, tn die 
belief that the smoke arising therefrom wifi protect the 
mother and child against evil spirit?. Among lout clav l i '% 
when a woman is pregnant, her female friends assemble, 
ptle up before her door a quantity of rice-husk, and set 
fire to it. To ont door-post they <h? Jn old shoo, and to 
(he uthcr a bunch of tulsi {Oamum janrixm), in order to 
prevent the entry of any demon* A bitch is brought in, 
painted, and marked in the way that the women daily 
mark their own foreheads* Incense fa burnt, and art 
* & H N f a:ei* s*itri* ‘Jnd Ant,* iWte. adit a£j. 
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obld! Eon planed before it. The woman then makes 
obei-Sance (O it* and make. 1 ; j mtaf of curry arnJ jrlte, on 
which eaktf ape placed, If there is present arty woman 
who has not ijurrm hfe^ttJ with children, she seizes some 
of the cakes, in the hope chat, by so doing, .she may 
ere long have a child* In some places, when a woman 
i* in labour, her relation* keep on measuring out ricr 
>nto a measure dose to the lying-in room, in the belief 
tint delivery trill be accelerated! thereby. Sometimes it 
gun is ftml off in an adjacent room with the same object, 
and I have heard of a perm (orderly), whose wife was in 
labour, borrowing his master's gun, to expedite matters. 

bomc Hindun in Madras believe dial it would hr 
unlucky for a newly-married couple (o visit the museum, 
as their offspring would be deformed as the result of 
rhe mother having gared on the skeletons and stuffed 
animals. 

Twins are sometimes objects of supersitiion, espccudlv 
if they um of dilTemU sr\e$ T and tin* male is burn first. 
The occurrence of such an event is regarded as foreboding 
miefocruae, which can only be warded off by marrying 
the twins to one another, and living them to the if fate 
in tin’ jungle* Cases of this kind have, however, ir is 
said, not been heard of within recent times. 

There is a proverb that a child born with the umbilical 
cord round the body will be a curse to du caste, if 
a child te born with the cord round its neck Jifce a 
garland, it la believed to be inauspicious for ics unde, 
w ba is not allowed to see it for ten days. ?r even longer, 
and then a propitiatory ceremony has to be performed. 
By the Karovas the hinii uf a child w ith the cord round 
its neck is believed to portend the death of the father or 
maternal unde. This unpleasant effect is warded off by 
4 it**, J. Cain, 11 Inti Ant., 1 * i8;i, it, ryh 
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the father or the unde killing a fowl and wearing- its 
entrails round his neck, and afterwards burying them 
along with the coni, In other ironies it U believed diat 
>t child born %vftli the curd round its neck will lx- a curse 
to its maternal uncle* unless a gold or silver string is 
pt* rd on the body, and the unde sed its (raa^ reflected 
in a vessel of oil* If the cord Is entwined .icmas .the 
hrt^.-tp and passed undec the armpit, it b believed to 
be -in unlucky omen for the Cjtlicf and paternal uncle. 
In sudi cases, some special ceremony,, Audi looking 
into a vessel of oil, is jw-rformed. i ;«a informed l>>" 
Ehe Rev, S. Nicholson that, if a Mato (Telugu Pariah) 
child is born with elle cord round its neck, a coconut 
is immediately offered. If Use child survives, * conk to 
offered to the gods on the day on which the mother takes 
In r first bath. When the <:wd is cut, a coin b pin. ed 
over the navel for hsek. The dried cord is highly prized 
as o remedy for sterility. The placenta is placed by 
thv Milas in a pot, in which are mm (i/iwfo ^**<^*4^ 
[eaves, and the whale is buried in some convenient place, 
generally the backyard. if this was not dime, dogs 
or other atiimfils might carry off the placenta, and the 
child would be of a wandering disposition. 

The birth of ■ Ketitvm child on a new moon night 
is believed to augur a notorious thieving future for the 
infant. Such children are commonly named Vcnkmigidu 
:dter the god at Tirupati.* The birth of a mak child 
an the day in which the constellation Rolitni is visible 
portends evil *« the maternal uncle i and a female horn 
under the constellation Moolam is supposed to carry 
misery with her to die house which she enters by 

marriage, 

Ddmb children in W-agapatam afr supposed to be 
■ F. Fftwtrii, 4 Sott OR ihe KuthmV tV& 
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born without souls, and to be subsequently chosen as 
an abode by the suml of an ancestor. The coming - of 
the ancestor is signalised by the child dropping a chicken 
bone which has been ihrust into its hand* and much 
rejoicing fellows among t he assembled relations. 

By some Valaiyans (Tamil cultivators)* the naming 
«t in rants is performed at the Aryan a r temple by any 
One who is under the influence of inspiration. Failing 
such 4 one* several flowers, cadi with a name attached 
to ir # ore thrown in front of the idol, A boy, or the 
priest, picks up one of the flowers, and the infant 
receives the name which is connected with it* In 
connection with the birth ceremonies of the Koyia of 
the Godavari district* the Rev* J. Cain writes * that, on 
the seventh day, the near relatives and neighbour? 
assemble together to name the child. Having placed jt 
on a cor* they put a leaf of the mowjia tree in 

its hand* and pronounce some name which they think 
suitable. If the child doses its hand over the leaf, it 
is regarded as a sign that it acquiesces* but, if the child! 
reject:.; the leaf or cries, they take it as a sign that they 
mu.^t choose another name, and so throw away the leaf, 
and substitute another leaf and name, until the child 
shows its ap probation - 

It b noted,! In connection with the death ceremonies 
the Kondhs, that, if a man lias been killed by a 
purification is made by the sacrifice of a pig* the 
head of which Is cut off with a tnngi (a*e) by a Pdno* 
and passed between the legs of the men in the village, 
who stand En a line astraddle It is a had omen to him, 
if the bead touches any man's legs. According to another 
account* the head of the decapitated pig is placed in a 

* " Inft Act,,'' 1576, ¥. J 5 & 

* M Manual of the C injun District. iqIj, 71.7. 
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stream, and, as it floats down, it Ym to pass between 
the legs of the villagers. If it touches the legs of any 
of them, it forebodes that he will be killed by \ tiger. 
The sight of a eat, on getting out of bed, is extremely 
unlucky, and he who secs one idII fail m all his under* 
takings during the day, '* I faced the cat this morning/* 
or “Did you sec a cal this morning? >1 arc common sayings 
when one fails in anything* The Paraiyans are said to 
be Very particular about omens, and, if, when, a Paraiyan 
sets out to arrange a marriage with 0 certain girl, a cat 
nr a vaJiyan la bird; crosses his path, he will give up 
the girl. I have heard of a superstitious European police 
officer, who would not start in search of a criminal, 
liecau&e he came across a cat. 

House dfgs should, if they are to bring good luck, 
possess more than eighteen visible daws, !f a dog 
scratches the wall of a house, it will be broken into by 
thievrs; ami, It it makes a hole in the ground within a 
cattle-shed, the cattle will br stolen, A dog approaching 
& person with a hit of shoe-leather augurs success; with 
flesh, gain ; with a meaty bone, good luck ; with a dry 
hone, death. If a dog enters a house with wire or thread 
in its mouth, the master of the house must expect to be 
put in prison. A dog barking on the roof of a house 
during the dry weather portends an epidemic, and in 
the wet season a heavy Jail of rain. There *s a proverb 
" Like a dying dog climbing the roof," which is sattl 
of a person who Is approaching his ruin. The omen 
aba} signifies the death of several members of the family* 
so the dog’s ears and tail are cut off, and rici Is steeped 
in the blood. A goal which has climbed on to the roof 
Is treated in like manner, drugged round the house, nr 
slaughtered. At the conclusion of the first menstrual 
ceremony of 4 Kappiliyan (C&nartst farmer] girl, mute 
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food is placed mar Lht? entrance Id thr hawm, which a 
dog U allowed to eat. While so doing, it receives a 
severe beating, Thr mitre noise ii makes, the better h the 
oittoa far the girl hairing a large family. If die animal 
does mu bowl, it is supposed that the girl will btar no 
children. 

The sight of a. jackal is very Iut:ky in out proceeding 
on an errand, list «y to the vast and north of a village 
forrttel I & j '0 mirth ing good for thr villagers, whereas the 
cry at midday means an impending calamity. If a jackal 
erics towards Uie south in answer the call of another 
jackal, *omc one will br hung; and, if it cries towards 
the west* some one will be drowned. A bachelor who 
sees a jackal running may cxjiect to be married shortly. 
H the offspring of * primipara dies, it is sometimes buried 
in a plan.' w here jackals tan get at it. It is believed that, 
if 4 jackal docs not make a sumptuous ultra] off the corpse, 
the woman will not be biassed w ith more children. The 
COipjo, of the Korunas of Mysore are buried in a shallow 
grave, and a pot of water is placed on the mound raffed 
over it. Should the spot be visited during the night by 
a pock of jaekah, and the water drunk by them to slake 
their thirst after (casting on die dead body, the omen is 
accepted as a proof dial ihe liberareti spirit has lied to 
ihf* realm > of the de-id, and will never trouble man, 
woman, child* or cattfe. 

Whcn a person rise* in *hc morning, be should nm 
&ce of see a cow's head* but should see its hinder part a. 
Th* is In Consequence of ,1 legend ihur a row killed a 
Brahman by goring him with Its horns. Itt some temples* 

* cow is made to stand in front of die building with its 
uil toward;, it, so Unit any cujc entering may so*? ks face, 
tv is said that, if a cow voids urine at the time of 
purchase, it is considered a very good omen, hut, if she 
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passes dung* o bail omen, 'Hip hill Koridhs will not 
cut the crops with 4 fickle having 3 scrtaied nigc, sur.h 
as is used toy ihu Oriyas, tout iisc a straight-edged knife. 
Tin? crops, after they have bfefin cut, ane tfifcsJlctl by 
lund T and not with the aid of cattle. The serrated sickle 
is not used* because it produces a wind like that of 
cattle £ raring, which would he on propitious. If <attle 
were used in ill resiling the crop, it is believed that the 
earth-grid would feel insulted by the dung and urine of 
the animals. 

A timber mt-rrhant at Cajinit in Malabar jiiiid to 
have spf-nt morr than a thousand repots in propitiating 
the spirit of a deceas'd BraUman under the following 
circumstances. He had built a new htinsn, and. on Hit? 
morning after (he kutii puja (house-w arming) ceremony* 
ills wife und children were coming to occupy ir. just 
45 they were entering the grounds, a cow ran against 
on® of the children, and knocked it down. This augured 
evil, and, in a few days, the child was attacked by 
smallpox. One child after another caught the dssease. 
and u Last the man's wife also contracted it. They all 
recovered* but iht wife was laid up with wtrte uterine 
disorder. An astrologer was sent fur, and said that the 
rite on which the house was built was once the property 
of a Brahman* whose spirit iijil luumted It, and must 
Ik appeased. Expensive ceremonies were performed by 
Brahmans for a fortnight. The house was sold to a 
Brahman priest for a nominal price- A gold image of 
thr deceased Brahman was made, and, afit*r the purifier 
lion ceremonies liad been carried nyt, taken (o do* sacred 
ihrinr at Rarnksvamm, when? arrangements were made 
to havr daily worship performed to it. The bouse, in 
tis purified statei, was sold back by die Brahman priest, 
Tht rncrohaiit’s wife travelled by train to Madras* to 
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undergo treatment at the Maternity Hospital. The 
astrologer predicted that the displeasure of the spirit would 
be exhibited on the way by the breaking of dishes and 
by furniture catching fire—a strangr prediction, because 
the bed on which the woman was lying caught fire by 
a spark from the engine. After the spirit had been thus 
propitiated, there was peace in the house. 

It is noted • that, in the middle of the threshold of 
nearly all the gateways of the ruined fortifications round 
the Bellary villages may be noticed a roughly carved 
cylindrical or conical stone, something like a lingam. 
This is the boddu-rayi, literally the navel-stone, and so 
the middle stone. It was planted there when the fort was 
first built, and is affectionately regarded as being the 
boundary of the village site. Once a year, in May, 
just before the sowing season commences, a ceremony 
takes place in connection with it. Reverence is first 
made to the bullocks of the village, and in the evening 
they are driven through the gateway past the Ixxldu- 
rayi, with tom-toms, flutes, and other kinds of music. 
The Barikc (village servant) next does piija (worship) 
to the stone, and then a string of mango leaves is lied 
across the gateway above it. The villagers now form 
aides t one party trying to drive the bullocks through 
the gate, and the other trying to keep them out. The 
greatest uproar and confusion naturally follow', and, in the 
midst of the turmoil, some bullock or other eventually 
breaks through the guardians of the gate, and gains the 
village. If that first bullock is a red one, the red grains 
on the red soil will flourish in the coming' season. If he 
i» white, white crops, such as cotton and white cholam, 
will prosper. If he is red and white, both kinds will do 
well. 

• ' C&iciieer of tb< Bcliarjr District," <904, i. Gt> 
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Various Oriya casus worship the goddess Likshmi 
on Thursdays, in the month of November, which are 
called Lakshi varam, or Lakshmi'a day. The goddess 
is represented by a basket filled with grain, whereon some 
place a hair-ball which has been vomited by a cow. The 
ball is called gaya panghula. and is usually one or two 
inches in diameter. The owner of a cow which has 
vomited such a ball, regards it as a propitious augury fur 
the prosperity of his family. A feast .s held on'he day- 
on which the ball is vomited, and, after the hall has been 
worshipped, it is carefully wrapped up, and kept tn a bo*, 
in which it remains till it is required for further worship. 
Some people believe that tl.e ball continues to grow year 
bv year, and regard this as a very good sign. Bulls are 
Mid not to vomit the balls, and only very few cows do so. 

..Throughout India." Mr J. D. E. Holmes w rites,* » b«t 
more especially in the Southern Presideniy. ••£«*• 
native population, the value of a horse or “ P" nc ' a 
dependron the e*istence and situation o. certa,ha£ 
marks on the body of the animal. I hese ^marks are 
formed bv the changes in the direction tn which the luir 
grows at certain places, and. according tn> the.._ hape..are 
railed a crown, ridge, or feather mark. TV. relative 

position of these marks is supposed to ,n ^ c3Ir ' 1 ' J* 

i — ii KeJnrr itnofl luck to the owner ana his relatives, 
animal will bring good >u« <° and ^ 

There is a saying that »»•"'"»> or cvil , forctold by 

hut hr cannot avoid the luta, ^ , , ._ ' 

hair-marks. So much are the people influenced by these 

iimenTlIut thev seldom keep an animal with unlucky 

“. and would no, allow their man* Ur be covered 

by a stallion having unpropitious marks. 

]. is recorded bv Bishop Whiteheadt that "*r went 
to see the Maharaja (of Mysore) at hi* stables, and 

• AfaJra, Agrk**L Bul1 ' ,< ’°°’ No 

f MaJrai Ditfi. M<*g -1 
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he showed us his fine stud of horses. Among them 
was the State horse, which is only used for religious 
ceremonies, and is ridden only by the Maharaja himself. 
It is pure white, without spot or blemish, and has the five 
lucky marks. This horse came from Kathiawar, and is 
now about twenty years old. The Maharaja is trying to 
get another, to replace it when it dies. But it is not easy 
to get one with the unusual points required.” 

Two deaths occurring in a family in quick succession, 
were once believed to be the result of keeping an unlucky 
horse in the stable. I have heard of a Eurasian police 
officer, who attributed the theft of five hundred rupees, his 
official transfer to an unhealthy district, and other strokes 
of bad luck, to the purchase of a horse with unlucky 
curls. All went well after he had got rid of the 
animal 

From a recent note on beliefs about the bull,* I gather 
that *• Many enjoins a grihosta or householder to always 
travel with lieasts which are well broken in, swift, endowed 
with lucky marks, and perfect in colour and form, without 
urging them much with the goad. Marks are accounted 
lucky if they appear in certain forms, and at certain spots. 
One of these marks is usually known as sudi in Telugu, 
and sufi in Tamil. A sudi is nothing but a whorl or 
circlet of hair, a properly formed sudi being perfectly 
round in form, and nearly resembling the sudivalu, the 
chakrnyudha of Vishnu, which is a shore circular weapon 
commonly known as the discus" of Vishnu. Every ox 
should have at least two of these circlets or twists of 
hair, one on the face, and one on the back, right about its 
centre. Two curls may occur on the face, but they should 
not be one above the other, in which case they are known 

* AfmJrat Wttkiy Mail. 7th October iqixj. 
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as kodc mel kodc, or umbrella above umbrella. The pur¬ 
chaser of such a bull, it is believed, will soon have some 
mishap in his house. Some, however, hold that this curl 
is not really so bod os it is supposed to be. If the curls 
are side by side, they are accounted lucky. In that case 
ihey are known as damora suli, or double kettle-drum 
circlet, from the kettle-drums placed on either side of 
Brahmani bulls in temple processions. It is sometimes 
known as the kalyana (marriage) suit, because such a 
kettle-drum is often used in marriage processions. A curl 
on the hump is held to be a very good one, bringing 
prosperity to the purchaser. It is known as the Wirita suli, 
or the crown circlet. The dewlaps should have a curl on 
either side, or none. A curl on only one side is described 
as not lucky. On the back of the animal, a curl must 
be perfectly round. If it is elongated, and stretches on 
one side, it is known as the padai suli, or the bier circlet- 
Kattin suli. or the scissor circlet, is found usually in the 
region of the belly, and is an unlucky sign. On the body 
is sometimes found the puriin suli, the circlet named after 
the centipede from its supposed resemblance to it On the 
legs is often found the velangu suli. or chain circlet from 
its being like a chain bound round the legs. Both these 
are said to be bad marks, and bulls having them are in¬ 
variably hard to sell. Attempts at erasure of unlucky 
marks are frequently noticed, for the reason that an animal 
with a bad mark is scarcely, if ever, sold to advantage. 
One of the most common and most effective ways of 
erasing an unlucky mark is to brand it pretty deep, so 
that the hair disappears, and the curl is no more obscrv- 
able. Animals » branded are regarded with considerable 
suspicion, and it is often difficult to secure purchasers 
for them." 
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'Hip following an? some of the marks on horses and 
cattle recorded by Mr Holmes : *— 

(a) Horses 

I. Deobund (having control over evil spirits), also 
termed dSvuman or devumani, said by Muhammadans 
to represent the Prophet's finger, and by Hindus to 
represent a temple bell. This mark is a ridge, one to 
three inches long, situated between the throat and counter 
along the line of the trachea. It is the most lucky mark 
a horse can possess. It is compared to the sun, and. 
therefore, when it is present, none of the evil stars can 
shine, and alt unlucky omens are overruled. 

a. Khorta-gad (peg-driver), or khila-gad, is a ridge 
of hair directed downwards on one or both hind-legs. 
It is said that no horse in the stable will be sold, so 
long as a horse with this mark is kept. 

3. Badi (fetter), a ridge of hair directed upwards on 
one or both forearms on the outer side, and said to 
indicate that the owner of the animal will be sent to 
jail. 

4. Thanni (teat). Teat-like projections on the sheath 
of the male arc considered unlucky. 

(A) Cattle 

5. Bhashicam suli is a crown on the forehead above 
the line of the eyes, named after the chaplet worn by 
bride and bridegroom during the marriage ceremony. 

If the purchaser be a harhelor or widower, this mark 
indicates that he will marry soon. If the purchaser be 
a married man, he will either have the misfortune to 
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lose his wife and marry again, or the good fortune to 
obtain two wives. 

6. Mukkanti suli. Three crowns on the forehead, 
arranged in the form of a triangle, said to represent the 
three eyes of Siva, of which the one on the forehead will, 
if opened, bum up all things within the range of vision. 

7. P&dai suli. Two ridges of hair on the back on 
either side of the middle line, indicating that the purchaser 
will soon need a coffin. 

8. Tattu suli. A crown situated on the back between 
the points of the hips, indicating that any business under- 

taken by the purchaser will fail. 

9. A bullock with numerous spots over the body, like 

a deer, is considered very lucky. 

The following quaint omen is recorded by Bishop 
Whitehead.* At a certain village, when a pig is 
sacrificed to the village goddess Angalamman, its neck 
is first cut slightly, and the blood allowed to flow on to 
some boiled rice placed on a plantain leaf, and then the 
rice soaked in its own blood is given to the pig to eat. 
If the pig eats it, the omen is good, if not, the omen 
is bad: but, in any case, the pig has its brad cut off 

by the puj&ri (priest). , 

If a Brahmani kite {Halias/ur indus) t when flying, is 
seen carrying something in its beak, the omen is con¬ 
sidered very auspicious. The sight of this bird on a 
Sunday morning is also auspicious, so, on this day, 
people may be seen throwing pieces of mutton or lumps 

of butter to Itf . . .... 

If an owl takes refuge in a house, the building is 

at once deserted, the doors arc closed, and the house is 


• AfaJrat Mutfmm IhiU., 'W. h'°* 3* *7> 

| Many of the bird »openUI»an» here rrawxicil wer* publuhed in 
m article in the u Mat/ ^ 
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noi occupied fur six months, when an expiatory sacrifice 
must be performed. Brahmans are fed, and the house 
can only be re-entered after the proper hour has been 
fixed upon. This superstition only refers to a thatched 
house; a terraced house need not be vacated.* Ill-luck 
wilt follow, should an owl sit on the housetop, or perch 
on the bough of a tree near the house. One screech 
forebodes death ; two screeches forebode success in any 
approaching undertaking; three, the addition of a girl 
to the family by marriage; four, a disturbance; five, that 
the hearer will travel. Six screeches foretell the coming 
of guests; seven, mental distress; eight, sudden death j 
and nine signify favourable results. A species of owl, 
called pullu, is a highly dreaded bird. It is supposed 
to cause all kinds of illness to children, resulting in 
emaciation. At the sound of the screeching, children 
are taken into a room, to avoid its furtive and injurious 
gaze. Various propitiatory ceremonies arc performed by 
specialists to secure its good-wilt. Amulets are worn 
by children as a preventive against its evil influences. 
To warn off the unwelcome intruder, broken pots, painted 
with black and white dots, are set up on housetops. In 
the Bellary district, the flat roofs of many houses may 
be seen decked with rags, fluttering from sticks, piles 
of broken pots, and so forth. These are to scare away 
o*ls, which, it is said, sometimes vomit up blood, and 
sometimes milk. If they sit on a house and bring up 
blood, it is bad for the inmates; if milk, good. But the 
risk of tlir vomit turning out to be blood is apparently 
more feared than the off chance of its proving to be 
milk is hoped for, and it is thought best to be on the 
safe sidr, and keep the owl at a distance^ The Kondhs 

• ** Manual of the Cuddap&h District," 1875, 

t " liaitttccr of ibe litllary Dirtrict/ 1904. i. 61. 
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believe that, if an owl liuois over the roof of a house, 
ot on a tree close thereto, a death «JN occur in the 
family M an early date. Lf the bird hoots close to 4 
village, but outside It, the death of one or the villager* 
will tallow. For this reason, ft is pdled with atones, 
a itd driven o£L The waist-belt of a Knraga, whom I 
saw At Udipi in South Canary was made of owl bones. 
Should a crow come near the house, and caw in ius 
usual rapid raucous tones, it means (hat calamity b 
impending. But, should the bud indulge in its peculiar 
prolonged guttural note, happiness will ensue, If a crow 
keeps on cawing incessantly at a house, it is believed to 
foretell the coming of a guest- The belief is so strong 
that sonte housewives prepare more food than is required 
for the family- There is also an Insect CJihed virunthoci 
poochee, or guest insect* It crows are seen nghiing in 
front of a house, news of a death will shortly bo heard* 
In some places, if a crow enters a house, it must be 
vacated for not les- than three months, and, bctnft it can 
be re-occupied, a purification ceremony must be performed, 
and a number of Brahmans fed* Among the poorer 
classes, who are unable to incur this expense. It Is not 
uncommon to allow a house which has been thus polluted 
to £U 1 into ruins.* In Mafobar, there is a belief that ill- 
luck will result if on certain days, a crow soils one's person 
or clothes. The evil can only be removed by bathing with 
the clothes on* and propitiating Brahmans* On other 
days, the omen is a lucky one. On sradh (memorial) days, 
pin da ms (balls of cooked riccl are offered to the crows. 
If diry do not touch them, the ceremony ts believed nm 
to have been properly performed, and the wishes of the 
dead man are not satLsflecL tf the crows, after repeated 
trials, fail to eat the rice, the celebrant makes up bis mind 
* " of the Cuild-ipili District.' 
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to satisfy these wished, and the er&ws are then supposed 
to relish the halls. On Gilt? occasion,, my Brahman 
a^tStmt was in camp with me on the Paint hilta* the 
higher altitudes of which arc uninhabited by crows* and 
he had perforce to march down to the plains* in order to 
perform the annual ceremony in memory of his deceased 
father. On another occasion, a Ur ihman who was staying 
on the Palni hills telegraphed to the village of Periakulam 
for two ctows, which duly arrived confined in a cage. 
The sTadh ceremony was performed, and the birds were 
then set at liberty. On the last day of tie death ceremonies 
of the Qddkr (navvies), some rice is cooked, and placed on 
an arka {CofottvfiU gigantta) leaf as an offering to the 
crows, The arka plant! which grows luxuriantly on 
waste lands, is, it may bo rimed, used by Brahmans for 
the propitiation of rtshis (sagos) and pithrus (ancestors)** 
For seven days after the death of a Paniyan of Malabar, 
a little rice gruel is plated near the grave by the Chcmmi 
(priest), who claps his hands as a signal to the evil spirits 
in the vicinity, who* in the shape of a pair of crows, are 
supposed to partake of the food, which h hence called 
kaka conji, or crow's grwd. On the third day after the 
death of a Biidnr 'Canarese cultivator), woman brings to 
tbr graveside -some luxuries in the way of food* wliieh Ls 
mixed up in a winnowing tray into three portions, and 
placed in front of three stones set over the head, abdomen, 
and legs of the deceased, for Crows to partake of, On the 
sixth day after the death of a Korava, the chief mourner 
In IN a fowl, and mixes its blood with rice. This hr places, 
with betel Xeatfts and arcca tuns* near the grave, tf it is 
nurrjed off by crows, everything is considered to have been 
settled satisfactorily. When a jungle L T rf*|i has been 
excommunicated from hts caste, he must kill a sheep or 
• £&■ Fhuutun, w Ktkneyr^dng Note* in ^Lubc-m inUaa. H lyaf, <4,7. 
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gatti before (he elders, and murk his forehead mill* its 
litootL He thfcn gives n feast to the assembly* and puts 
part of the food utt the roof of I its house. If the crows eat 
it. he is received back into the caste. A native cletk some 
time ago took leave in anticipation of sanction, on receipt 
of news of a death in his family al a distant (own. Mis 
ex ["use was that his elder brother had, on learning UuU life 
son had seen two crows in ovtk, sent hint a postcard 
stating that the son was dead. The boy turned out to he 
alive, but (he card, it was explained, was sent owing to 
a superalitrous belief that, if a person sec* two crows 
engaged in sexual congress, he will die unless otic of his 
relations sheds tears. To avert this catastrophe, false 
news as to the death arc sent by post or telegraph, and 
subsequently corrected by 9 fetter or telegram announcing 
that the individual is alive. A white Ealbfao)crow, which 
made Its appearance tn the dry Madras a fews years 
ago, caused considerable interest among the residents ul 
the locality, as it was regarded as a very good omen. 

Among some classes in Mysore, (here is a belief that, if 
a death occurs in a house on Tuesday or Friday, another 
death will speedily follow unless a fowl is tied to one 
comer of the bier. The fowl is buried with the corpse. 
Those castes which do not cat fowls replace it by the bolt 
of the door* Among the Tamils, if a burial takes place 
nn a Saturday, a fow l must be buried or burnt, nr another 
death will shortly occur in the family. There fea Tamil 
proverb that a Saturday corpse will not go alone. When 
a fowl h verified to die deity by the jungle Faliyans of the 
Paint hills, the head ought tn be severed at one blow, as 
this is a sign of the satisfaction of the god for the past* and 
of protection for the future. Should the head still bang, 
this would be a bad omen, foreboding calamities for the 
* J, S, F Madttnne. " Ind Anc,' iB-ri ii 6 &. 
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ensuing yn.tr,* An interesting rite in conjunction with 
pregnancy ceremonies among the Oddis (nawies) is Jhr 
presentation of 3 fowl or two to the pregnant woman by 
htrr maternal tmclr The birds arc landed with great care, 
and, if they lay rggs abundantly, it is a sign that the 
woman will he prolific. 

By some It is considered unlucky to ice y» pigeons 
about a dwelling-house, as they are believed, m account 
of their habit of standing on one leg, to lead to poverty. 
The temple or blue-rock pigeon ;s greatly venerated by 
Natives, who consider themselves highly favoured if 
the birds build in their houses. Should a death occur 
iii a house where there so' lame pigeons, all Lhe birds 
fril*! it ta said, at the time of the funeral, circle thrice 
round the loft, and leave the loc-ality for ever. House 
sparrows are supposed to possess a similar characteristic, 
but, before quitting the house of mourning, they will pull 
even' straw out of iheir nests. Sparrows are credited with 
bringing good luck to the house in w hich they build their 
firsts. For this purpose, when a houjie is under constnoe- 
tfpn, holes Are left in the walls or ceiling, or earthen puts 
are hung on die wails by menus of nails, as an attractive 
site for nesting. One method of attracting sparrow* to 
a house is to make a noise with rupees a* in the act of 
coinhng out coins. 

Them an- experts who arc able fo interpret the signifi¬ 
cance of the chirping of lirards, which, itts+r 4it* f foretells 
the approach of a case of snakebite, and whether the 
patient will die or not. The fall of a lizard on different 
parts of the body is often taken as an omen for good or 
m il, according as it alight, on the right nr left aide, hand 
or foot, head or shoulders, A Native of Cochin foretold 
from the chirping *if a lizard that a jobbery would take 
■ K*r. f , Dilimco, r " Antiirapw/ 150B. «e 
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placi? a i * certain temple. 1 n accordance with the prophecy, 
tUr itriple jewels were I Ooti d, and tiu prophet was seat 
to prison under suspicion of being an a team pi ire of the 
thieves* but subsequently released. The hook-swinging 
ceremony Is said * to ht sometimes performed after the 
consent of the goddess has been obtained. If a lizard 
is heard chirping on the right, tt U regarded as a sign of 
lu*r consent. It is believed that the man who is swung 
suffers no pain if Ihe cause is a good one, but excruciating 
agony if it is a bad one. 

IT An *i iguana (I'Vraffw/) enters a house, misfortune 
ts certain m occur within n year, unless die house is 
^hut up fur six months, The *ppe*r*Hj» of a tortoise 
in a house-, or in a field which is being ploughed. i> 
inauspicious. In the Cuddupah district, a cultivator 
applied for remission of rent, because one of Ins fields 
had been left waste owing to a tortoise making its appear 
ante in it. If, under these circumstances, the field had 
be*n cultivated, the man, his wife, or \u$ cattle, would 
have died- It was pointed out that, as the tortoise was 
one of Vishnu's incarnations, it should have been con¬ 
sidered as an honour that the animal visited the field ; 
but the reply was shat a tortoise would be honoured in 
the water, hut not on the tamf.f 

The sight of two snakes coiled round each other in 
scguil congress i>$ considered to portend some great evil. 
The presence of a rat-snake {Z*mems muwxms) in a house 
at night is believed to bring good fortune 1® the inmates- 
Its evil influence is in its tail, a Wow from which will 
cause a limb to shrink in sixe and waste away. 

In a valley named Rapuri Kaimma to the Cuddapah 
district, there ss a pond near a Siva temple toGundheswaiB* 

■ Ttrv, M. PkUUfH T 11 Ewdutum of Hicdaiiin,* ito, iay 
J l ” M*iwal of tbt Ctiditap^h Dinner,' 1 iS?£, :#t 
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Those destaHf& of gfcttftig children, wcaIlLi, etc<, should go 
there wilb a pure heart, bathe in cite pond, And then 
worship m the iooipJc. After this# they should take- 
a wild pltte^appic leaf, and place it on the border (if 
the pond. If their wishes etc to be granted, a crab rises 
from the water, and bites the leaf in two. If their wishes 
will not bo granted, the crab rises, but leaves the leaf 
untouched, If, however* th? perron has not approached 
the pond with i pure heart, he will be set upon by a 
swarm of bees, which live in the vicinity, and will be 
driven off.* 

If the nest of a clay-building insect is found jn a house, 
the birth of a child is foretold ; if a mud nest, of n rnalr 
child ; if A nest made of juJiglr Jac, of a girhf 

* " Mamui! c*f i he CuiMupah D^trku" 1675, 

1 M G arc nicer ofLhe Tan)ore District, 1 " lyoCs i- 66, 
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TmiftE is a belief that ihr urine of n wild monkey (langur) 
called kondamuocha^ which it discharges in a thick stp-im, 
pusses the power of taring rheumatic pains, if applied 
iu ihr affected jjar! with a mixture of garlic* Some of 
the poorer dosses in the villages of Kumool obtain a 
<;aEr even for scones on which this monkey has urinated, 
and hill people suffering front chronic fever sometimes 
drink its blood * I am informed by Mr A. Ff. Martin* 
that he has seen .1 Muduvar on the Twvaneons hilts 
much pulled down by fever sc fee an expiring black 
monkey and suck the blood from 

its jugular vein. Childless Muduvar couples are dieted 
to make them fruitfeb the principal diet for the man 
being plenty of black monkey. The flesh of the blank 
monkey (Nllgiri langur) is sold in the Nllpri bazars 
as a cure for whoeping-OOUgh. When Savnta {hill 
tribe in Ganjam) children are seriously ill and emaci¬ 
ated, offerings are said by Mr G* V. Ramarmmht 
Pantxilu to be made to monkeys* not in the belief that 
the illness is caused by them, but because the stek 
child, in its wasted condition, has die attenuated figure 
of these animals. The offerings consist of rice and 

* u MamuJ uf the Ktcmoert District,** <M- 
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other articles ot food, which ar-f plarctf in baskets 
suspended from brandies of trees in the jungle. 

Some years ago, a drinking fountain whs erectrd at 
the Madras Museum, in which Ihr water issued from 
the mouth of a lion* ft entirely failed in iia object, as 
the Native visitors would not use it p because the animal 
was represented in the act of vomiting* 

i m in farmed by Mr C. Hayavadatm Rao that the 
Repin: 1 -. who are traders and carriers between the hills 
and plains in the Yfiagapaum Agency tracts, regard 
themselves ss immune from the attacks of tigers, if they 
take certain precautions. Most nf them have to pass 
through places infested with these beasts* and their 
favourite method of keeping them nfT is as follows. As 
soon as they encamp at a place, they level a square bit 
of ground, and light fires in it, round which they pass 
the night. It is their linn belief that the tiger will not 
entt-r the square, from fear test it should become blind, 
and eventually be shot* Mr Hayavudana Rao whs once 
iMailing towards Malksti^iri [roni Jcypore, when hr 
fell in with a party of Bcparis thus encamped, At 
iliat timi! the villages abtjuf Malkangiri were being 
ravaged by a notorious man -carer* In counsel inn with 
man-eating tigers, Mr S* M. Fraser narrates* lhat, 111 
Mysore, a man-eater was said to have attacked parties 
bearing corpses to the burning-ground. 

The acquisition/ he writes, *'of such a curious taste 
may perhaps lx-, explained by the following passage in -i 
letter from ihr Amildar, it is a custom among the 
villagers here not burn or bury the dead bodies of 
pregnant frmales, hut to rxpoire them in the neighbouring 
jungles to be eaten by vultures and wild blasts. The body 
is lied to 3 tree, in a sitting posture, anti a pot of water is 

■ Jcwtn KrntUy tVttr Jfht Sfc-t i9oa. x\v„ X» i* 
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put do*e by, Not long ago same cowherd boys came 
across the dead body of .1 woman tied 10 j tree, and 
noticed the foot-prims of a tiger round ft, but th.: hotiy 
was un tout hid. The boys ml the tope binding tile body, 
which fell to the ground, and the next day Lbe corpse was 
found I^atetl away by the ligrr.” 

yUe village of Hulikal, nr tiger's stone, on the 
ffilgfrt* is so called because in it a tiartaga once 
killed a notorious man-eater. Tlw spot where ^the 
beast wji9 buried is shown near the I dlaiy.ir (Ganca) 
temple, and Is marked by three stones* It b said 
that there was formerly a stone image of tbe skin 
tiger thereabouts.* When a tiger enters the dwelling of 
a Savant {h 3 l tribe in Ganjam) and carries off an inmate, 
the village is sail! to lie deserted, and sacrifices arc offered 
to some spirits by the inhabitants. It is rioted by Mr 
p fjwcQttt that die Savaras have names for numerals 
up 10 twelve only. This is accounted for by a story that, 
ton g ago, some Havana were measuring grain in * 
field, and, when they had completed twelve measures, 
*1 tiger pounced on them, and devoured them. So, * ter 
after, they have not dared to have a numeral above twelve 
fur for of a tiger repeating the performance* in the 
VbagiJKiiaEti district* a bnlUd i.s Sintg by thr Damans 
a mendicant c»te) about the goddess Yerakumma, who 
ts reputed 10 have bee. the child of Dfoiri parents =md 
(o have liad the possession of second sight foretold by a 
Yerukala femme-teller. She eventually married, and M 
day begged her husband not to go to his field, as the 
was S ur^ he would be billed by * tiger if be did. He 
went notwithstanding, and was slain as she had foremen- 
She killed herselF by cam mi t ting sari {smite, or burning 

' - Garctlcer nf ike Niljfirit," 1^1 *■ 
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of the living widow) rm the spot where her shrfrns still 
stands. The Mu dinars ntv said by Mr Martin io stun; 
with otlicr jungle folk the belief that, if any animal la 
killed by a tiger or leopard so as to lit* north and south. 
It will not be eaten by the beast of prey. Nor will [[ be 
revisited, so that sitting over a 41 kill Jl which has Mien 
north and south, in the hope of getting a shot at the 
returning tiger Or k-opard, is a useless proceeding* Tile 
BN lava tnddy-dmwera believe that, if the spathc of the 
palm tree is beaten wiih the bone of a buffalo which hai 
been killed by a tiger, the yield of toddy will, If the bone 
has not touched the ground, In* goati-r than if an ordinary 
bone is used* 

1 ©nee received an applitatiun for half a pound of 
tiger's Eat, presumably for medicinal purposes. The 
bones of tigers and leopards ground into powder, and 
mixed with theii Cat, gmgefly (S/jo/hmm) oil, and a 
finely powdered blue stone, make an ointment for dir 
cure of syphilitic sores. The bones of a leopard or 
hyajoa, ground into powder and made into a pact* with 
ovgall and Fnusk, are nd lo br a useful ointment fur 
application to rheumatic joints* The addition of the tat 
of tigers or leopards makes the ointment more effective, 

1 am told that when, on one occasion, a European shot 
1 dgev, the Natives were so keen on securing some 
of the fat, that the shikaris (.hunters! came to him to 
decide as ro the proper distribution among ihemselves 
and the camp servants* 

The leopard Is looked upon as. m some way sacred 
by the hill Kondhs* They object to a dead leopard 
being carried through their villages, and oaths are 
taken on a leopard's slrin. 

Writing in 1873, Dr Frauds Day states* that "at 
* " Rqxjri on the 5 *a Mibenti u S India and Burnia^ \%?\. lirrt. 
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Cannanore (in Malabar), the Rajah's cm appears to 
be exercising 1 a deleterious influence on one branch at 
least of the fishing, vbu. that for sharks. li appears 
that, In olden limes, one fish daily was taken from each 
boat as a perquisite* for the Rajah's car t or the poocha 
meen (cat-fish) collection, The cats apparently have not 
DUfrntented so much as the Ashing boats, so this has 
been converted into a money payment of two pies a 
day on each successful boat. 1 

| n connection with cats, there i\- a tradition that a 
Jogi [Ttrlu^u mendicant) bridegroom, before Eying the 
botiu {marriage hadge) on his bride's neck, had u> tie 
it by means of * string dyed with turmeric round the 
neck of a fomule rnt. People sometimes object to ibe 
catching of cats by Jbgis for food, a* the detachment of 
a single hair from Urn body of a cat is considered a 
heinous oftenrL,, To overcome the objection, the Jpgi 
says drat he wants the animal fnr a marriage ceremony. 
On one occasion, 1 saw a Madiga (Trfugu Pariah) 
carrying home a bag full of kittens, which hr said he 
was hing to ear. Some lime ago, some prisoners, who 
called themselves BilUilrimts (cat-eaters), were confined 
in thr Virngnpftum jail* I am informed that ihe^e people 

are MiiTo Paklb, who cat eat flesh. 

The gun with which a wolf iia* been shot ihfls under 
some evil influence, and it is said not to shoot straight 
afterwards, Hence some shikaris (hunters) will not shout 
at a wolf. 

The hyaena is believed to beat iu deadi, or strange 
Aith iLs tall, those whom ft seioiS, Tb* head of tt hran* 
lS sometime* buried in cattle-sheds, to prevent cattle 
disease. Its incisor teeth are tied round the loins of a 
woman In labour, to lessen the pains-* 

* “Manual ni llie KwnooJ Duirki, 1 i8&&, 
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Then? tfi a belief that* when a bear seizes a man, it 
tickles him to death.* Beans am supposed* owing Ut 
the rau I ri tabulated external appearance of the kidneys* 
to gain an uddhtona! pair of these origans every year of 
their lift*. They arc believed to collect ripe wood-apple* 
f F&vttm titpkontum) during the season, and stare them 
In a secure place in the forest. After a large quiofliy 
has been collected,, they remove- die rind, and heap 
together all the pulp. They then bring honey and the 
petals of sweet-smelling flowers, put them on the heap 
of pulp* thresh them with their feet and sticks in their 
hands* and, when the whole has become a consistent 
mass, feast on it. The V&kms (kuniere) watch them 
when 10 engaged* drive them off, and rob them of their 
feast* which they carry off, and soil as karadi p*nehara- 
richam p or bear delicacy made of five ingredients- The 
ordinary ingredients of panchimri thorn are slices of 
plantain (banana) fruits* jaggery (crude sugar i or sugar* 
cocoan ur scrapings, ghi (clarified butter), honey* and 
cardamom seeds, 

It b believed that the flesh or blood of some animals 
which have certain organs largely developed* will cure 
disease of corresponding organs in the human subject. 
Thus, the flesh of the jackal, which is credited with the 
possession of very powerful Jongs* is said to be & remedy 
for asthma. 

By the jungle Paliyuis of the Palm lulls, the following 
device is adopted to protect themselves from the p.p , n i r* T 
of wild animals* the Jeopard in particular. Four jackals' 
tails ore planted in four different spots, chosen so a* to 
include the area in which they wish to be safe from die 
brute. Even if a leopard entered the magic square, 

* AL J. Walhuw, "‘Jntl Aei; i*A r. zy 
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it could do the T/divan no harm, as iis mouth is 
locked, * 

There is j belief that the urine of wild dogs {C/m 
^i/ufw/i] is extremely acrid,, and That they sprinkle 
with it the bushes through which they drive their prey 
(deer and wild pigs), anti then rush upon the Utter, 
when blinded by the pungent fluid. According lo another 
version, they jerk the urine into their victim s eyes with 
thdr tails. 

The Kofis of the Godavari district are said by the 
Rev. J, Cain t 10 hold in reverence (he Pandora brothers, 
Arjuna nod TJhimtt! and claim descent from rhe latter 
by his marriage with a wild woman of the woods. The 
wild dogs or dheds are regarded as the dtltas or messengers 
of the brothers! and they would on no account kit! j 
dhel, even though if should attack their favourite calf. 
They even regard it as imprudent to interfere with these 
dittos, when they wish to feast upon their entile. The 
long black beetles, which appear in krge numbers at 
the beginning of the hot weather, arc called by the 
Kay is the Pandava flock of goats. 

Al a sale of cattle* the vendor sometimes takes a 
small quantity of straw in bis hand. and. putting some 
row-dung an it* presents it to the purchaser.: Thn five 
produces of the cow f known as pinebagavyam — milk, 
curds* butter* urine, and fmecs—are taken by Hindus u* 
remove pollution from confinement, a voyage across the 
tpflg, and other causes. It is on recent g that the Tanjorr 
Kayakin'* having betrayed Madura and suffered for it, 
Hu mid by his Brahman advisers that he had better 

* ttev. F. pall rum, “Auihrapc*," i'JOJl, itL 

t “ frtd. Aul,,'" iSjfi, v. 3KJ 

; H, j. Sinlies. “ lei Am., 1 I#F4, fit y* 

tJ.lv Chandler, CiLmf^ vOf ifi Jul/. n*»> anrit al 
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be bom again . So a colossal cow wms cast in bronre, 
and the Nayakar shut up inside. The wife of his 
Brahman guru (religious preceptor) received him Jo her 
arms, rocked him on her knees, and caressed him on 
her breast, and he tried to cry like a baby, it is recorded 
by Fraaer* that, when a Hindu child's horoscope portends 
misfortune or crime, he is bom again from a cow thus. 
Iking dressed in scarlet, and tied on a new sieve, he is 
rased between the hiiwMegs of i WW fefwwd tfuoog:i 
the fore-legs* and again in the reverse direction, to 
simulate birth* The ordinary birth ceremonies are then 
gore through, and the father smells his sort AS a cow 
smrIU her calf. 

Tradition runs to the effect that, at the lime of the 
separation of Ramcsvaram island from the main land, (he 
cows became prisoners thereon. Not being able* like 
the cows of Cape Cod* which are fed on herrings' heads, 
to adapt themselves to a fish dint, they became gradually 
converted into diminutive metaoiporphowl cows, which 
may still be seen grazing on the shore. The legend is 
based on the fancied resemblance of ik horned eofftf- 
fisties {Osttueton centMfos). which are frequently caught by 
the fishermen, in cattle. Portion!; of the skulls of cats 
and dogs, which are sometimes picked up on the beach, 
also bear a rude resemblance to the skull of a cnitf the 
horns being represented by the zygoma 

A story is told .it Cochin that the beautiful blue and 
white tiles from Canton, which adorn the floor of the 
synagogue of the While Jews, were originally intended 
for the Durbar hall of a former Raja of Cochin* But a 
wily Jew declared that bullock's blood must have been 
used in the preparation of the glajcv, and offered ro take 


* “Toicnisne, ’ ISS?, 
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thrill off [he hands of the Kiija* who was only too glad to 
get rid of them. 

Tile afterbirths (ptarfcnfcc of cattle -ire tied to a tree 
which yields a milky juice, in the belief that the cow will 
thereby give a better yield of milk 

There is a. custom amnng the Tdlls (Oriya oii-presstrs) 
that* if a cow dies with a rope round its neck, or on the 

^poi when 1 it is tethered* the family b under pollution 
until purification has been effected by means of a 
pilgrimage* or by bathing in a sacred river* The 
Hutodia suction of the Tel f is will not rear male calves, and. 
do noi castrair their hulls* Male calves are disposed of 
by sale as speedily as possible 

If the jungle Patiyans of Tinnevdly come nemss the 
carcase of a cow or buffalo near a Stream, they will nut go 
near it for a long time. They absolutely refuse to touch 
leather* and one of them declined to carry my camera bos, 
because he detected that it had a leather strap. 

The Rakudos of South Omani will not carry a bed¬ 
stead, unless the legs arc first taken off. and it is said that 
this objection rests upon the supposed resemblances 
between the four-legged cot and the four-legged ox. In 
like manner, the Kora gas have a curious prejtiditr against 
carrying any four-lagged animat, dead or alive. This 
exTcntfa to anything with fuur legs, such as a chair, table, 
etc,* which they cannot tie prevailed on Ui lilt, unless one 
i«g is removed. As they work as r,aoli.es, this is said 
sometimes to cause inconvtmienct/ 

Among thr Scmbaliguda Cm da has of V’izagapatam. 
there i$ a belief that a piece of wild buffolu horn* buried in 
the ground of the village, will avert or cure cattle disease, f 
The jungle Kadirs believe that their getds occasionally 

* M. j sixtHttf /jki/, i3?* f m ]f6- 
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reside in the body of a “ bison " {B*t ftum), and hive 
been known to worship a bull shot by a sportsman. 

The goddefl* Gingadevi k worshipped by ihe Kevutos 
(fishing afflfflt; of (iartjaro at the Dasa^ frMlvnl, JmJ goats 
are sacrificed in her honour. In the ncighlKiurllOod of ihr 
Chilka lake, the goats am not sacrificed, hut set at liberty, 
and allowed to graze on the K&Hkatiftvi hill. There a a 
belief that animals thus dedicated to the goddess do not 
purify when they die, but dry up. 

The Tiyans (toddy-drawers) of Malabar carry, tucked 
into the waist-doth, a bone loaded with lead at botlt ends, 
which is used for lapping the flower stalk of the palm tree 
lo bring out the juice, A man once refused to sell one of 
these bones to Mr R Fawcttll at any price, as it was the 
femur of a sambar (feswnmWrr), which possessed such 
virtue that it would fetch juice out of any tree. Deer’s 
horn, ground into a fine paste, is said I* be an excellent 
balm for pains and swellings, it is sometime* made into 
n powder, which ** mixed with milk oc finnry* and 
produces a potion which is supposed to aid the growth 
of stunted women. - 

A Vinadi shikari (hunter! has been known, when 
skinning a blade buck (antelope) shot by a European, to 
cut out the testicle®! and wrap them up in his loin-doth, 
to be subsequently taken as an aphrodisiac. Antelope 
horn, when powdered and burnt, is said to drive: away 
mosquitoes, and keep scorpions away. A paste made 
wUh antelope horn is used as an external application for 
sore throat. Antdopeand chin kora { Indian gazelle) horns, 
if kept m grain basket* are said (o prevent u'cc«fl? f«uu 
attacking the grain. 

Thr Gatlahav uf Vizagapatniri will no: couch a horse, 
ns they are palanquin*bearer* and have the same objection 
* Mj& u M+ih jSih January, tQOb 
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to the rival animal that a cab-drivcr bar to a motor-car 
In South Canars, none but the IvwtjijL Pariah wiil ruh a 
horse down. If a Malai V el lata of Coimbatore touches 
one i>r these animals* he lias to perform a religious 
crtrem uniat for the put paw of purification. 

The members, of the- elephant sept at the Driya Haddis, 
when they see tbr foot-prints of -in elepliam, take some of 
the dust front the spot, and make a mark OH the forehead 
with it* They also draw the figure of an elephant* and 
worship it, whan they perform sradh and other rrremotiies. 
Wild elephants »re said to be held in mu m non by the 
jungle Kadirs, whereas tamo ones are believed to have 
loit the divine clement,* 

When cholera breaks out in a Knndh village- alt males 
and females am ear their bodies from head to foot with pig's 
fill liquefied by heat, and continue lu do so until a feu days 
after the disappearance of the dread disease* During this 
time they do not baLbe, lest the smell of the fat should be 
washed away. 

Some women rub the blood of the small garden-bat, 
vbfeh has well-developed car?- into the artificially dilated 
lobes of thftir cars, s*v a.t to strengthen them* The wings 
of Juts are highly prized as a hmrwash. They are crushed, 
and mixed with euenanui oil* and other ingredients* The 
rnisiure is kept underground in a eh**ed vessel for three 
months, and thvii nsec! to prevent the hair from falling 
out or turning grey.f The Pam vans of Mnhbar arc said 
to eat land-crab* for j similar purpose. 

The common striped or painMqu fr«l t SuHr±sfahnarum} 
was, according to a legend, employed by Roma to assist 
the army of monkeys in die construction of the bridge to 
connect ftimfitV»>SMn island with Ceylon, whither Havana 
* L fLAiwUlm Kmhn* (yer,Cuchui Tr.be? mrt CancC iqc*), i si 
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had carried off his wife SKa* Thif squirrel helped ihe 
monkeys by rolling in sand on the shore, 50 as ia 
collect it in its hair f coat, and then depositing it between 
the pih:d up stones, 30 as to ocxnent riicm togrthcr, Sr* 1 - 
iag it fatigued by its labours, Ramn sympathetically stroked 
rte back with the three middle fingers of his right hand, 
marks of which still persist in the squirrels at the present 
day- There is a further legend that, once upon a time* 
one of the gods, having compassion on the toddy-drawers 
because their life was a hard one , and because they were 
constantly exposed to danger, loft at the foot of a palmyra 
tree some charmed water, the value of which was that it 
saved from injury any one falling from a height- A toddy- 
drawer, however, gut drunk, and, furgrUang to drink the 
dixir, went hume. When he returned, he found that 1 
squirrel had drunk it, and vowed vengeance on fc And 
that is why every toddy-drawer wilt always kill a squirrel, 
and also why the squirrel, from whatever height ii may 
fall, corner to no harm.* In a note i>ri the Pariah, caste 
in Travancore* the Rev, S, Maurer n&nateif * legend 
that the Shinins (Tamil toddy-drawers) ire descended 
from Adi t dte daughter of a Pariah woman at Karuvur, 
who taught them to climb the palm tree, and prepared 
a medicine which would protect them from failing from 
the high tores. The squirrels also ate some of it, and 
enjoy a similar immunity. There is a Tamil proverb 
that, if you desire to climb trees, you must b** a Shaftfiu. 
The story was told by Bishop Caldwell of a ShAnsn 
who was silting upon .1 leaf-stalk at the top of a palmyra 
palm in a high wind, when the stalk gave way, and he 
cjaim- down to tile ground quite safely, silting on thr 

* S f. Kmc, rt Q^at^onaJi K.uri vft Nature SomJj Indian Life, 
19UE, ill. 
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leaf, which served the purpose of a natural parachut*. 
Woodpcckers arc called Shinara kurirl by bird-catchers* 
because (hey climb trees like Shaitans. 

There is a legend that, before the K.iljyuga began, 
(lie Pandavas I ivird on the Nilgiris, A kind of edible 
truffle (J fy/ttta iqpidaantj;) is known an little man's bread 
on rhese hills. The Eiadaga legendary name for it lit 
ritidv^-uona-buthi, or d warf bundle of food,* i.f.., food of 
the dwarfs, who ate supposed to have built she pandu 
kulis ur klstvann?. Being so small* they called in tItc 
bUck-napcd hare {Lrpui mign&fitt) TO plough their ti e Ids* 
The blade patches on their necks are the tnll®riled mark 
of the yoke. The blood of the lutne la administered to 
children suffering from cotigh, 

Brahmans use a porcupine quill for parting their wives' 
hair in a ceremony connected with the period of gestation 
known os siroanum. 1 r is said f that among the Nambuiiri 
Brahmans, the quill should have three white marks On 
it. The quilh of porcupine* are sold by Jogis {Tdugu 
mendicants} to goldsmiths, for u*£ its brushes. 

There is a tradition among the fishing folk of Rumts- 
varam island that a box of money was Once found in thr 
stomach of a, dugong (//.tlietn tfx£&ng) f and an official is 
consequently invited to br present at thr examination of 
(hr stomach content?, so that rite possessors of the carcase 
may not be punished under ihe Treasure Trove Act for 
concealing treasure- The fat of the dugong is believed 
in be efllcarious in the treatment of dysentery, and is 
administered in [he form of sweetmeats, or used instead 
of gbi (dflrified butter) in the preparation of food, 

* &eprm p Govi boummii Careen*, Frileirtt, iqo> 
p *' r ( i3j«uef r q# 6. 
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TUtf following story is current concerning the sorted 

vultoreb of Timka^hukutwAim The Ashtavasus, or eight 
gods who gourd the eight points of Utr compass, did 
pertiuice. ami Siva appeared in person before them. But 1 
becoming angry with them, he cursed thorn, and turned 
thorp into vultures* When they asked foi Jurgivenfcss, 
Siva directed thar they should remain at the temple of 
Vrdaglri Isvrara. One pair of these birds still survives, 
and comr [■>> the temple daily at noon for fuotL Two bails 
of rice cooked with ghi {clarified butter) and sugni. 
huv*- been previously offered to the deity, arc placed at 
.1 particular spit on the hilL Die vultures, arriving 
stmuHaneoit^ly, appropriate a tall apjrce* The templr 
priests say that, every day, one of the birds goes on * 
pilgrimage to Btnires, tend th'.' other to K-itufovarum, 
It is also said that the pair wilt nttter come together, if 
sinners arc present at the temple* 

When a person is til, his family sometimes make a 
VOW that they will nfler a few pound* of mutton to the 
Bmlimani kite {ifaU&ittt* omW, Glaruda p.ikshi) on 
the juticuts recovery^ Ti is l>elicved that, should the 
offering be acceptable, ihe sick person will speedily get 
better, and the bird will come to demand ns mca!» making 
tii presence koown by sitting <>n a tree near the house, 
.old cry i fig pin i nti vc! y. 111 e s hadcuv of a B rah m an i ri i! e hi I f ■ 

ing" on a cobra La said to stupefy the snake. 1 lie Kxmdhs 
do not Consider it a sin to kill this bird, which if* ht-ltl 
m veneration throughout Southern India* A Kondh will 
kill it for so alight an offence as carrying off his diideans* 

The crow Is believed to possess only one rye, which 
moves from socket to lock l- 1 as occasion demands. The 
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belief!* founded on the legend that an Asum, disguised 
s , ! cron . While Rama was sleeping with his head on 
Si la’s lap in the jungles of DantUke, peeked at her breasts 
so that blood issued therefrom. On waking, “ina. 
observing the blood, and learning the rause of it, chpiwd 
a bit of straw, and. after infusing it with me brahma 
asita (miraculous weapon), let it go against the crow 
Asura. who appealed to Rama for mercy. Taking pity 
on it. Rama told the Asura to offer one of to eyes to die 
weapon, and saved it from death. Since that lime crows 
are suppose!] to have only one eye. The kotidhs vt ill 
not kill crows, as tills would Ire a «n amounting o 
the killing of fl friend- According to their legc.ro, sot 
after the creation of the world, dtere was » fjm ' l - c0 ' 
skiing of an aged man and woman, and four children, 
who died one after the other in quick success,on. Thmr 
parents went too infirm to take the necessary steps for 
their cremation, so they tl.rew dte bodies awaty on 
ground at some distance from their borne. Cod appeared 
ro them in their dreams one night, and promised that be 
wcmld create the crow, so that it might devour the drad 
Wins. Some Koyis believe that hell is the abod f 
ln iroo crow , which feeds on all who go dtere. here 

“ a legend in .he Kavaruthi island tf *e 
HutoMippiik tang;,! (Muhammadan pntest) M«teP'* 
the crows for dropping their recrement on h,S persem, 
and now there is not a crow on the island. 

It is believed that, if * >™ n K crow-pheasant M n 
hv an iron chain to a tree, the mother, as snort as she 
Lovers the captive, will «. -d fetch a certatb roo , 
and by its aid break the chain, which, wllen -naps, 

ii CUflVdMTtcd i-TitO goidi rtf 

In some Kapu (Tehtgu cultivator) houses, hunufos 
cam of rice may be seen hung up as food tor sparrows. 
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which are hdd in esteem. The hopping <if sparrows b 
said m resemble the gait of a person confined in fetters, and 
there is a legend that the KSpus w*fe oner in chains, and 
tile sparrows set them at liberty, and took the bondage 
on themselves. Native physicians prescribe the flesh and 
bones of cock sparrows for those who have tost their virility. 
The birds are cleaned, and put in a mortal together with 
oilier medicinal ingredients. They are pounded together 
for several hours, so that the artificial heat produced by the 
operation converts the mixture into a pulpy mass, which b 
taken In small doses. The flesh cf quails and partridges 
is also believed to possess remedial properties. 

A west coast housewife, when she buys i fowl, goti 
through a mystic ritual to prevent it from getting 
lost. She rakes h thrice round the fireplace, saying 
to it: 41 Roam over the country and the forest, and eomr 
home safe again." Some year-, ago, a rurmmj spread 
through die Koyi villages that an iron cock was abroad 
very rarly in the morning* and upon thr first village in 
which it heard one nr more eocks crow it would send a 
pestilence, and dedmate the village. In one instance, af 
least, this ltd to the immediate extermination of all the 
cocks in the village. 

The Indian roller {Ceradtu indim\ commonly called 
the blue jay, is known as pa la-pitta or milk bird, because 
it is supposed that, when a cow gives little milk, the yield 
will be increased if a few of the feathers of this bird are 
chopped yp, and given to it along with grass. 

The fin of the peacock, which moves gracefully nml 
easily, is supposed to cure stiff joints. Peacock s feathers 
are sold in the bazaar, and the burnt ashes are used as a 
cure for vomiting. 

The deposit of white magnesite in the ** Chalk liiif-. ‘ 
of the Salem district is believed to consist of the bones 
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of the mythical bird Jatayu, which fought Havana* In 
rescue Si La from his dutches. 

3_ Reptiles and Batracihaks. 

it is recorded by Canter Visscher * that* 14 in the 
mountains and remote jungles of this country (Malabar), 
there b a species of snake of the- shape and thickness 
of the stem of ,* tret, which can swallow men and iH-aJits 
inti re- I have been mid an amusing story about One 
of these snakes, ft is said that at Bofeatare o chegO 
(dJQgnb) had climbed up a coroanut tree to draw todtfy 
or palm wine, and* a„* he was coming down, both his 
legs were seized by a snake which had stretched itself up 
alongside tin-’ trrt with its month wide open, and was 
sucking him in gradually as Im descended. Now, the 
Indian, arcrjiptiing to the custom of his country, had stuck 
his teifermes fan instrument not unlike a pruning ImitVl. 
into bis girdle wilh the citri c turned otirwanL ; and, v. hen 
hr was more than half swallowed* the knife began to rip 
up the body of the ^nuke so as to make an opening, by 
which dse lucky man was most unexpectedly able to escape. 
Though the snakes in ibis country an- so noxious to the 
natives, ye? the ancient veneration for diem is still 
maintained. No one d arm; to injure them or to drive them 
away by i jolftnce* and so audacious do Lhry become that 
they will sometimes trerp between people’s legs when they 
are tating, and attack their bowk of rice* in which case 
rerreat is necessary until the monsters have satiated them¬ 
selves, and taken their departure. hi 

Another snake story, worthy of the Baron Hffndiatiten* 
!> recorded in “faylor’s Ji Catalogue raisannt of Oriental 
Manuscripts, "f 

* Letteri n.uu V^Ltrthui, Triu^Liilitia, Miduts, 

f tS 6 :. ;ii. 46 *. 
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'■The Coy a fKoyi) people eat snakes. About forty 
years since a Briliman saw a person cooking snakes for 
food, and, expressing great astonishment* was told by 
the forester that these wpre mere wonfls; that* if lie 
wished to see a serpent, one should be shown him: but 
thaw for thttmseh'tsg secured by the potent charms 
taught them by Anubiktisvarer* they feared no serpents* 
As the Brahman desired to sec this large serpent, a child 
was sent with a bundle of straw and a winnowing fan* 
who went* accompanied by the Brahman, into the depths 
of the forest* and* putting the straw on the mouth of a 
hole, commenced winnowing, when smoke of continually 
vine colours arose, followed by bright flame, in the 
midst of whir h a. monstrous serpent having seven heads 
was seen* The Brahman was speechless with terror at the 
sight* and, being conducted back by the child, wu dis¬ 
missed with presents of fruits."' 

It is staled by Mr G«pal Panikkar " that, 11 people 
believe in the existence inside the earth of 3 precious 
stone called manikfrakknlhi These stones are supposed 
to have been made out of the gold, which has existed m 
many pans of the earth from time immemorial. Certain 
serpents of divine nature have been blowing for ages on 
these treasures of gold, some of which dwindle into a 
small stone of resplendent beauty and brightness called 
manikkam* The moment their work is finished, the 
serpents are transformed into winged serpents, and fly 
up intti the air with the stones in their mouths. 1 ' 

According to another version of this legcnrf*t M people 
in Malabar helitvi 1 that snakes guard treasure* But 
silver they will have itottC- Even in the case of gold, 
die snakes are said to visit hidden treasure for twelve 
years occasionally, and, Only when they find that the 

’ Malabar sad It* Folk,* Madras, and c±. 59 
| C. Kaninukara Meson* C*t< vfta Rrvifit^ Jot/, l^fii 
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u-easurc is not remove d m the meantime, do they begin 
w guitd El When once it has begun to watch, (he 
is said to he very iecaloios over iL il is said to his® 
ai it day and night. This consrenl application Is believed 
Lo diminish it< proportions, and to make it assume a smaller 
appearance. In time, in the place of the pointed tail, 
thi reptile b tnid to get wing , and the treasure, by the 
continuous hissing, to assume the form of a precious 
^tone. When this is done, the snake h said to fly with it* 
predous acquisition. So strong is this belief that, when 
a comet appealed Some ten years ago, people firmly 
bdieved that it was the night of the winged serpent with 
the precious same." 

Natives* when seeking for treasure, arm themselves 
with a staff made farm one of the snake- wood trees, in the 
belief that the snakes which guard the treasure will retire 

before It, 

tn Malabar, it is believed that snakes wet! mortal 
girls, and fall in love with women. When once they 
do so, the; are said to be constantly pursuing them* and 
nr-vi. to leave them, except far an occasional separation 

for food- The snake is said «<*«*■ IJ1 Er * 
against its chosen woman. So strong is the \nhi% that 
uomcn in Malabar would think twice tx*fan attempting 

to go by themselves into a bush** 

Theft- is a temple in Ganjam, the idol in which (6 
said to br protected front desrajatfan nt night hy a cobra. 
Whim the doors are being shut, thr snake glides in, and 
coiU itself round the Ungam. Early in the morning, 
when tire priest opens the door, It ghdefi away* without 
attempting to harm any of the large number of spectators, 
who never fail to assemble, ■*' 

« L k^-sehUuhi Mrfjott, C.ri. ittio Knnm\ Juft. *9°' 

J AteAm -VW/, find July, ?9°f 
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Tlit town of Xagcrcoil in Travancore derive its name 
from the temple dedicated to the snake-god (naga Ml), 
where many atone image:.- of \cakcs are deposited. There 
is a belief that snake-bile Is not fatal within a mile of 
the temple. 

The safety with which snikc-clmrmers handle cobra 5 
iit said to be dm 1 to the removal of a stone, which supplied 
thetr teeth with venom, from under the tongue or behind 
the hooch This stone is highly priced as a snake poison 
antidote. It is ^id (u br not unlike a tamarind Htone 
in sire, xhape, and appearance; and is known to be 
genuine if. when it is immersed in water, bubbles con¬ 
tinue to rise from it, or if, when put into the mouth, it 
gives n leap* and fixes itself to the palate. When it b 
applied to the punctures made by 1 he snake's poison 
fangs, it is add to stick fast and extract die poison, 
falling off uf itself as soon as it is saturated. After the 
stone dr<’ps off, the poison which it bos absorbed is 
removed by placing it in a vessel of milk which becomes 
darkened in colour, A specimen was submitted to 
Faraday, who expressed his belief that it vms a piece 
of charred bone, which had been filled with bloud, and 
then charred again. * 

There is, in Malabar, a class of people called 
man travail is (dealers in magical spells;, who are believed 
to possess so hereditary power of removing thy effects 
of snake poison by relating man trams, and performing 
certain rites. If a house is visited by snakes, they can 
exp*H them by reciting such maiumms on three small 
pebbles, and throwing them on to the roof. In cases 
of anakr-bite, they recite muntrams and wave a cock over 
the patient's body from the head towards the feet. Some* 
times a number of cocks have tm be sacrificed before 

Vidt, Vale and Hurr.eJf, ** HubiM-jutHtiH ed. njaj, 874-9 
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th- charm works. The paiient is them token to a tank 
jpomh irr udl, and >; number of potSflf wai^i' art*, emptied 
over his head* white (hr tnsiniruvEdi utret^ 

There an- said to be Certain revengeful snakes. which, 
after they have bitten a person, coil them selves round 
the branches of a tree, and milder the efforts uf the 
mantravadi ineffective. In such a aw, he, through the 
aid of man trams, sends ants and other insects to harass 
ihe snake, which comes down from the tree, and 
sucks the poison from the punctures which iL lias made, 

tn the early part of the last century, a certain Taufore 
pill had a reputation as a specific against the bitr of mad 
dogs, and of the mast poisonous snake?/ 

The following note on a reputed curt for snake 
poisoning, used by the Oddes {navvies}, vms com¬ 
municated lo me by Mr Gustav Mailer. 

** A young hoy, who beliingwi to a gang of Oddcs, 
was catching rnL-% and put his hand into a ImjhIkk) bush* 
when a cobra hit him, and clung to his Gnger when he 
was drawing his hand out of the bush. I saw the dead 
snnJcc, which was undoubtedly a eohm. I was trild that 
the bov was in a dying condition, when a man ui the 
el0B gang said that he would cure him. He ^pphtd 
a brown pill to the wound, to which it stuck will unit 
being tied. The man dipped a nxn into the water* and 
rubbed it on the lad s arm from the shoulder downwards. 
The arm. which was betiumbtrf, gradually bttAe 
sensitive, Anri at hast the fingers could move, mid the 
pill dropped off. The moist root Was rubbed on to the 
boy > tongue, ami into the comer «f the eyes, hrlorr 
commencing opem-urns. Vkt man dial a used pdl 
* quite effleaefous. but should Ik well wilted to gel 
rid of die poison. In the manufacture of the pills, live 
Jeeves of a creeper are dried, and ground to powde*. 

■ A nxtii Jw rm *L it' 3# 1 
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The pill mu:4 to insetted for nine days between the hark 
and cambium of a margosa tree (Aftfnt "Wrei*rAto) during 
the new moon* when the ^sceiidA. 

The creeper referred to is TfMntfow cor (gul bc]} r 
and the rou^ are apparenth those of the same climbing 
f ;hmb. There is. a widespread belief that gul btl growing 
tin a margosa tree is more nfftcsc ions a mud Seine than 
ihat which is found on other kinds of trees. 

In cases of sttaki.-bhe T the Dtvmmara STiake-oiiarmeili 
place over the seat of die bite a black stime T which i* 
!-^isd to be composed of various drug 1 - mixed together 
and burnt, it is said to drop ofT, as soon as ir has 
absorbed all the poison. 11 Is then put into milk or 
w^atcr to extract the poison, and the fluid is thrown away 
;t> being dangerous to life if swallowed* The VianduLas 
(wandering medicine men) use as an antidote against 
sfmkrvbite a peculiar wood, of which a piece is torn off, 
and eaten by the person bitten.* Among the Viramushtb 
(professional mendicants), there is ft subdivision called 
Naga Maltika (ffikwamtfou mm***r)t die roots of which 
,irn believed to cure snake-bite. The jungle Puliyans of 
the Palni hilb are said | to carry with them certain leaves, 
called naru vail! vcr t which they believe to be a very 
efficient antidote to snake-bite* As soon as one of them 
is bitten, he chews the leaves, and also applies them to 
ibe punctures. The Kudumi medicine men of Travancore 
claim to be able to cure snake-bite by tbs’: application of 
certain leaves ground into a paste, and by exercising 
their magical powers, "Hie Telugu Tottiyans are noted 
for ihetr power of curing snake-bites by means of mystical 
incantations* and the original Inventor of this mode 

' jftihap Wtntrimri, MvJrv-s DieifXMm AfrrpurW, July, *■>* 
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of treatment has been deified under the name of 

Pimtaalarnmiui. 

Tire jungle Yaniidis are fearless in duelling > obm% 
which they drnw out of their holes without any tear of 
their fangs. They claim to be under the protection of a 
charm* while So doing, A correspondent writes thru ^ 
cobra was in his grounds, and his servant called in ■ 
Yanftdi to dislodge it. The man caught ft alive, and, 
hefore killing it, carefully removed the poison-sac with a 
knife, and swallowed it as a protection against snake* 
bite. 

The NSyndfa of Malabar, when engaged m catching 
rats in their holes, wear rmmd the wrist a snake-shaped 
metal ring, to render them safe against snakes which may 
be concealed in the hole, 

A treatment for cobra-bite is to take a chicken, and 
make a deep incision into the beak at the basal end. The 
cut surface is applied to the puncture made by Lhe snake's 
frigs, which are open- d up with a lenifr. After a lime 
the chicken dies, and, if the patient Has nut come 
round, more chicken must be applied until he is nut 
of danger. The theory fa that the poison is attracted by 
the blood of die chicken* and enters it. The following 
treatment for cobra bite is said * to be in vogue in some 
places 

*« As soon aa a person has been bitten, a snake-charmer 
is pant rnr, who allures the same or another cobra whose 
fengs have not been drawn to the vicinity uf die victim* 
and causes it to bile him al as nearly as possible the same 
place as before- Should this be fulfilled, the bitten man 
will as surely recover ns (he snake will die- It is believed 
that, if a person should comr across t wo cobras Together* 
they will give him no quarter. To avoid being pursued 

* Tfarfnr Mail, rtth J amors, 1QC*. 
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hv them. he lakes W his heels, after throwing behind rnmr 
garment, *m which the srukra expend iheir wrath- V wr. 
they lm™ completed the work of destruction, the pieces 
tawhich the doth has been reduced, are gathered together, 
and preserved ai a, panacea tor future ills. 

A fisherman, who is in doubt as U> whether a water- 
snake which has bSttrn him is poison ou> or not, sometimes 
has resort to a simple remedy* He dips his hoods into 
the mud, and eats several handfuls thereof,* 

The fragrant inflorescence of Pandntw f&triatl&rv is 
believed to harbour a tiny snake, which is more deadly 
than the cobra- Incautious smelling ol the (lowers may, 
it is said, lend to death. 

The earth-snake f Typkbpt §mrnin«s) is known jls the 
raf -snake, because it is supposed to enter the car of a 
sleeper. and cause certain death. 

The harmless tree-snake {Drmiropkts pkius) la more 
dreaded than the cobra- it is lxUevad that, alter biting 
a human being, if ascend* the nearest palmyra palm, 
where it waits until it sees the smoke ascending from the 
funeral pyre of the victim- The only chance of saving 
the life of a person who has been bitten is to have ft moek 
funeral* whereat a straw effigy is burnt* Seeing the 
smoke, die doludcd snake comes down from the tree, and 
the bitten person recovers* 

The green twvsnake {DryophU m^lmzans) is said 
to have a Itabit of striking at the eyes of pen pie, to 
prevent which a rag is tied round the head of the snake, 
when it is caught. Another, and more curious belief is 
that a magi ad oil can be prepared from its dead hod). 
A tender cocoa nut is opened at one end, and the body 
the snake is pot into the cocoanul, which, after being 
dosed, is buried in a miry place, and allowed to remain 
• MaJrw -WW/. :4th JiiaiLur, I<jc6. 
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there until the body decays 4JHl the water In the cotoanut 
becomes saturated with the products of decomposition. 
When this has taken place, the water is taken out, and 
used as oil for a lamp. When a person car run- such a 
tamp lighted, his hotly will appear to be covered all over 
by running grt-eti trre^nakes, to the great dismay of all 
beholder*-* 

For the following' note at* beliefs concerning the green 
trre^O flVe (JPfjwfikis), t am indebted to Dr Ti. An nan date, 
A recipe for making a good curry, used by women who are 
bad cooks, is to take a tree-snake, and draw it through 
the hands before beginning to make the curry. To cure 
a headache, kill s tree-snake, and ram cotton seed and 
casiur-oi] down its throat* until the whole body is full. 
Then bury it, and allow the seeds to grow. Take the seeds 
of the plants that spring up, and separate the cotton from 
the castor seeds. Ram them down the throat of a second 
snake. Repeat the process on a third snake, and make a 
wick from the cotton of the plant that grows out of its 
body, and oil from the castor plants. If you light the 
wick in a bmp filled with the oil, and take it outside at 
night, you will see Lhe whole place alive with green tree- 
snakes, Another way of performing the same experiment 
is to bore a hob' in a ripe oceanu(. pm in a live tree-snake, 
ind stop the hole up. Then place the cocoanui beneath 
j cow in a cowshed fi *r forty days, so that it U exposed 
to the action of the cow’s urine, A lamp fed with oil made 
from the cocoanuc will enable you to see innumerable tree- 
snakes at night. 

The bite of the sand-snake Jokmiy is believed to 
ca ftijg leprosy and twisiing of the hands and feet. An 
earth - snake, which lives al Kodjukiinal on the Paint 

* M Upendra Pai, JfdJhir Ckftttivtn €*ft, J/J/ - . tilt, Ne. 
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hills, is credited with sW<>B Irptosy to any one whose 
skin it licks. In the treatment of leprosy, a RusselH 
viper ( l-.f.-r, nauMi is Stuffed with nee. andl put m 

ITJhenV*. the mouth of «hkh is sealed wtth clay. 

The pot Us busied for forty days, and then ohmned. 
Chidrer* are fed With the rice, and die l»'"-'M « 

subsequently fed on the chickens, the fat of the fab 

snake Uamfis is used as an e eternal application 

in the treatment of leprosy. An old woman, during an 
epidemic »f cholera at Benrtda, used to inject die 

patients hypodermically with an aqueous solution of 

cobra venom. 

Mischievous children, and others, when they a* «"« 
pvnons quarrelling, rah the nails of the fingers of one 
Hand against those of the other, and repeal the words 
<• Mongoose and snake, him. bite," in the taf# that 
thereby the quarrel will be intensified, and grow more 
exciting from thtf specfator’s point Of W*- 

When a friend was engaged in csporimenLs on snake 
venom, stmc Dommaras jugglers) ask®d fui permission 
1 je> unbury die corpses of die -makes and mttugooscs for 
ihri purpceie of food. 

|f a snake becomes entangled “• tiu ' nei 3 
fisherman in Mysore when it » to used, the ncL is 
rejected, and burnt or otherwise disposed oL 

There is a widespread belief among children in 
Malabar* that a I Hard (CbIpUm pwrVriM sucks the blood 
rjf those whom it looks &u As soon* therefore, as they 
catch sight of this creature, they apply saliva to dir 
navel* from which it is believed that the blood is 

cxlrattot ,. 

A legend i:. recorded by Dr Annandale/ in accordance 
wkh which even good Muhammadan should kill ihr 
- Yyit. AmU. ;&e,, IJentfii, l«(A *t, :io ' 
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blood - Sucker (lizard), Cn/Ms ai sight, because-. 

When scuir fugitive Muhammadans were hiding from 
their enemies in a well, uric of these animals came and 
nodded its head in their direction till Ehdr enemies saw 
them. 

A similar legend about another lizard h difsrribed 
as editing in figypt. Dr AnnamJtiTc further records 
that the Hindus and Muhammadans of Ritmitfi} in 
die Ramruid district regard die chamaileon {CJram&few 
kar.jins) as being possessed by an evil spirit, and will 
not (ouch it, lest the spirit should enter their nwn bodies. 

I hiivo t)een told that the bite of a chameleon is more 
deadly than chat of a cobra. 

There is a popular belief that the bfic of the Brahmtni 
Itrard (Mafarut car£tt#ia) t called .imnai in Tamil, is 
poisonous, ami there is a saying that death is instant' 
ancons if amnai bites* The same belief exists in Ceylon, 
and Mr Arthur Willey informs me that deaths attributed 
to the bite of this animal are recorded almost annual)v 
in the official viral statistics* i liave never beard of a 
case of poisoning by the animal In question. There is 
a legend dial, “wlu-ti the cobra and tile anna were 
created, poison was supplied to them, to be sucked from 
a leaf. The arana sucked it wholesale, leaving only the 
leal" smeared over with poison for the cobra to lap 
poison front; then:by implying that The cobra is far less 
venomous than the irana. Titus people greatly exag- 
getate the venomous character of the arana." * 

ll lias already been noted (p. 73 } that, when Savara 
children are cmad.ued from illness, offerings nre nttuld 
to mooknys, Ulood^udcers ace also said to be prop!idled, 
because they have filamentous bodies. A blood-suckef 
■ T. K Cnpa! Ktnlkkir. 11 *Udr*z md mi Folk/* Mjdrat, irwj «J.. 
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Is raptured, small toy arrow* ■» ,ifd round 1,ld 1 

0 i„*ofeloth is tied round its heed. Some drops ofliquor 
are then poured into its mouth, and it is set at liberty. 

The Marutha Rajas of Sandfir belong to n fcm# 
called Ghorpsde, which name is said to have been earned 
by one of them sealing a precipitous fort by clmpng u» 
an "iguana" ( Vamnui), which was crawling up it. The 
flesh of the "iguana" is supposed to be possessed ° 
extraordinary invigorating powers, and a meat ff 
animal is certain to restore the pttwen cf youli. *1® 
bite is considered very dangerous, and 1 ■* *“ - 

when it has once dosed its teeth on human flesh, it™ 
not reopen them, end the only remedy is to cut out tire 
nirtc i! has bitten.* This animal and the crocodile a 
believed to proceed from the eggs laid by one animal. 
They are laid and hatched nrar water, and, of the animals 
which come out of them, some find their way into the 
water, while others remain on land. 1 h ""' rr " trb “ 0r |’' 
crocodiles, and the latter "iguanas. The flesh of the 
crocodile is administered as a cure tor whoopmg-cougn. 

It is popularly believed that, if a toad fails on a 
oregnanc woman, 'the child that is to bo born will die 
Uo„ after birth. The only remedy is tu capture the 
offending toad, and fry it in some medicinal oil, which 
must be administered to the child in order to save H 
from death A 


4. Fishes 

h is recorded: that "Matey* gundam (fish pool) is 
a curious pool in the Macheru (fish nVcrt near .hr 
village of Matam, close under the great Tte.idrika bill. 

* - Manuiiiofihe CuddApob DtinRC ^ 

t MaJm JM* 3&Jl janysn. \Oct- _ 
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Tlir pool h crowdtsd with inahicer (Embus ter) of nil 
These arc wonderfully time, tile bigger tmes fecd- 
ing fearlessly from one's hand, and even allowing their 
hacks to be strobed. They a re protected by the 
Midgale Aunfrubirs, who cm Severn! grounds venerate 
all fell. Once, the story got*, a Brinjiri caught one, 
and (timed it into curry, whereon die king of the fish 
solemnly cursed him, and he and all his pack-bullocks 
were turned Into rot:k<* which may tw seen there to the 
present day. At Kivnritri* a festival occurs at the littJr 
thatched shrine near by, the priest at which is a 
ttagata (Tfclugu fresh water feher\\ and part of die ritual 
consists in feeding the saanl lbH* The Miidgole 

zsmindarM claim to be descended from the ruler* of 
MaLsya Dcsa. They are installed OH a srerne throne 
ihaped like a feh, dbplay a fish on their banners and 
Use a figure of a fish as <i signature, Sortie of their 
dependents wear car-rings shaped like a foh," 

A tank at CoondapOOr contained a species of fish 
locally known as the flower-fish, which wris especially 
reserved for the table of Tipu Sultan, bring fat and 
full of blood,* The sacred feh at Timpporamkunram 
near Madura are said to have been sages in a bygone 
age* and it is believed to be very medtAi to look 
at them. They arc suirt tu appear on the surface of the 
wnitr only ii you rail out " K.i$i Visvivnalha, M But it 
is -old that a handful of peas thrown into the pool is 
mote effective. The Amhalakknmm (Tamil LuItivalC*^ 
(dmit that they vt called Valaiyam, hut repudiate any 
connection with the caste of that name. They explain 
die appellation by a story that, when Siva's ring was 
swallowed by a fish in (he Ganges, one of their ancestors 
invented the first net (valai) made in the world, 

* *' Simuial <rJ iha South Clinn DiiUr£1, r :<Io j, il Ut 
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Some Natives will not tr-al the murr-d ll>h 

owing to its resemblance to a snake. Some 
Hnlcpaiks {Cana res* toddy .drawers) avoid eating a fish 
called Srinivisa* because they fancy that die streaks on 
die body bear a resemblance to the Vaishnavite sectarian 
mark (namam). MW&*** of the Vamnw gotra of the 
Janappana (Telugu traders) abstain from eating the 
bombadai fish* because, when some of their ancestors 
went to fetch water in a marriage pot* they found a 
number of this fish in the water collected in the pot. 

When a new net is used far the first time by the 
Besthaa of Mysore* the first fish winch is cough- 
and die net is smeared with its blood. One of the mealies 
of the net is burnt, after incense has been thrown into the 
lire. 


5„ Lnv£VxeBRAT£S 

The Sahavasis of Mysore are described ’ as •’ imiw- 
grants, like the ChitpavaiiOJk Sahavasi means co- 
tenant or associate, and the name is said to f 12ire been 
enmed by the community in the following manner. En 
mmole times, a certain Bra liman came upon bidden 
treasure, but, to hb amazement* the contents appeared in 
hb eyes eo be af] live scorpions. Out of curiosity, be 
bung one of them outside bis boose. A little while after, 
a woman of inferior caste, who was passing by the house, 
noticed it to be gold, and, upon her questioning him about 
it, the Bralunan espoused her, and by her means was able 
to enjoy the treasure. He gave a rt-asL in honour of hb 
acquisition of wealth. He was subsequently ouicastwJ tor 
bis mesalliance with die low caste female, w liiJe Those who 
^ir with him Atre put under a ban,, and thus acquired the 
nickname." 

' * C^m Report , 1 tfcji, pan I. Jj| 
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ft Is commonly said thni the scorpion has great 
rcvefuticc for the name of Gaucsa* because it b supposed 
dial when* on Seeing a scorpion, one cries out " PilJijrar 
annai" (in the namttff Gattesa), the scorpion will suddenly 
stop; the truth of the matter being that any hind riobc 
arrest? the movements of the animal,'* 

At the i cm pie of Kolarammn at Kola* in Mysore* a 
pit under the entrance is full of scorpions* and the 
customary offerings are silver scorpions. The village 
goddess at N’angavaram In the Trichi nopoly district b 
called Salta ndi Amman, and her idol rephfisems her 
in the act of weaving a garland of scorpion*, It is 
generally supposed that no scorpion ran Jive in this 
village* and that the sacred ashes from Sattandi Amman's 
shrine am a specific for scorpion stings* People sometimes 
carry some of the ashes about with [hem, in case they 
should be stlingJ At Royachod in the Cuddapah 
district, a festival is held on the occasion of the god going 
limiting. The idol Virahudra b carried to a inaniapam 
outside the town, and placed on the ground* Beneath the 
floor of the muntapam them Is a large number of 
scorpions. Whilst the god is tailing his rest, the 
attendants catch these scorpions* and holil tfatMtt in thtsir 
hand* without being stung* As long as the god remains 
in till- mai T.ipam. the scorpions d» nut sting* but* directly 
fir (raves it, they resume their poisonous propensities,} 
The peon f attendant I in the soologN laboratory of one of 
the Madras oil leges would put his hand with impunity 
into a jar of live scprpions r of which he believed that only 
a pregnant female would sting him with hurt* Lieumuant- 

4 H. K, gfcpdiua Owrtu. tmtam firsirw, iwaj. vL. Mu t. 431. 
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Colonel D- IX Cunningham records* the case of a certam 
Yogi (religious mendicant], who was insusceptible u> the 
grid** of scorpions* -which would fix their songs so 
firmly into hi* fingers that, when he imsed and shook 
his band about, they remained anchored and dangling 
by thuir (ails, whilst neither then nor afterwards did he 
%0W Lilt: slightest Sign of pain or inconvenience. _ T: ■ 
immunity may possibly have been the result or innate 
idiosyncratic peculiarity in the constitution of the per¬ 
former, or more probably represented the outcome of 
artificial exemption acquired at the expense of repeated 
inoculations with the virus, and corresponding develop 
ment of its antitoxin/' 

A sweeper man, who had a mole on his back in shape 
somewhat resembling a scorpion, believed himself to be 
immune against scorpion sting, and would confidently 
insert the poison spine of a live scorpion into bis skin. In 
a letter to a medical officer, a Native wrote, that, when a 
pregnant woman is stung by a scorpion, the child which 
is in the womb at the time of such stinging, when 
delivered, does not suffer Grom die sting of a scorpion* *f 
over it is stung during its lifetime. Some fiittiilies keep 
jo their homes small pots called thelkodukku uudi 
scorpion sting vessels:, and occasion ally drop therein a 
copper coin, which is supposed to secure immunity against 
scorpion sting. The Sakuna Pakshi mendicants of 
V'teagajwiam have a remedy fur scorpion sting in the root 
of a plant called thclla vhari (scorpion antidote), which 
they cany about with them on their rounds, 1 he mot 
should be collected on a new^moon day which fulls on a 
Sunday. On that day, the Sakuna Pakshi bathes, cuts off 
hia loincloth, and goes stark-naked to a selected spot, 


* "* Plagues anti Pknawaanf Life in ikneiil/ i vc7i T 56 -S* 
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where he gathers the roots. Jf a supply thereof is 
required, anti the necessary combination of noon and day 
b not forthcoming', the- roots should be collated on a 
Sunday or Wednesday. In cases of scorpion sting. 
Dommara medicine - men rub up patent boluses wim 
human mi He or juice of the mi Ik-hedge plant {E*tph$rkt& 
7m,. <*///;* and op ply them to the pares. Among quaint 
remedies for scorpion sting may be noted* sitting with 
an iron crowbar in the mouth, aitd the application of 
chopped Iirani aver the puncture. The excrement of 
Ibarcb fid on scorpions, and tbu undigested food in die 
stomach of a freshly killed goat* (bid and reduced ro 
powder, are also believed to be effective remedies. 
There is a belief that scorpions have the power cf reviv¬ 
ing. even after being completely crushed into pulp. We 
are* therefore* warned not to rest secure till the animal has 
actually been cremated. 

The whip-dcorpjoti Ttofapiemis is believed to be 
venomous, some Natives stating that it stings like a 
scorpion, others that it ejects a slimy fluid which burns, 
and produces blisters. The caudal flagellum of Ttofa****** 
of course, possesses no poison apfvaratus. 

When rhe umbilical cord of a Kondh baby sloughs 
off, a spider is burnt in the fire, and its ashes are placed 
in a cocfstnul shell* mixed with castor-oil, and applied 
by means of a fowls feather to the navel. 

The eggs of red ants* boiled in margusa (Aftits 
Aatdtrmkin) oil, are said to be an invaluable remedy 
for children suffering from asthma. 

If a house is infested by mosquitoes* ur the 
furniture anti bedding by bugs, the names of a hundred 
villages or towns should be written on a piece of paper. 
Care must be taken that all the names end in uru, 
kutiaii paJayam* etc. The paper is fastened to the 
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'■' Wf bod-post, ami relief' (mm the pests will be 
instantaneous,* 

f he Uriya Hatfelis, on the evening of the tenth day 
after tt death, proceed to some distance from the house* 
And place food and fruits on a cloth spread on the ground. 
They tlien call the dead man by hb name, and eagerly 
wait tiJJ some iiTsect settles on the doth. As soon as 
this happen* tiie doth is folded up, carried home, ami 
shoJten over the floor dose to the spot whore the house- 
hold gods are kept, so that the insect fell* <j n ift E sand 
spread on the floor. A light is (hen placed on the sanded 
floor, and covered with a new pot* After sume time, the 
pul is removed, and the sand examined for Any marks 
which may be left on II 

A devil, in the disguise of a dung-beetle of large sue, 

& believed to haunt the house wherein a baby has been 
newly born, and die impart of the insect against the 
infant will bring about Its instant death* 

TUu casr was brought to my notice by the 

Chemical Examiner to Government. i lt Mttlahtr. ; 
young man, apparently in good health, walked home 
wjl:i two other men after a feast, chewing bmi Arriving 
nt his home, he retired to rest* and was found dead in 
the morning. Blood was described as ooring out of his 
eyes. It was given out that the cause of death was an 

c c fl f h infelte ***** *** k **ty poiso&ou*, 

* 7 S" In desUh from dewing or swallowing the 
vethfh,| ai or veltiffl poodit (bad insect) is a very general 

***** * S . i0 ** mn £ duiI - Wbfti a person suffer* trum 
gaidine^ after chewing betel* he is afraid that he has 
pwtakem of the poisonous inject* Native gentlemen take 
particular care it* examine every betel leal, wipe it wi th 
d atld ****** c hunam (lime) over it, before chewing. 

Aftttf, x6th j asutury* 15UX 
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The pooch i is called by G undent * vettita pampu or 
mnor UiAT i (snake), or vettila tilt I (scorpion). H has been 
described i as **a poisonous creature, which lives adhering 
to the betel leaf* Its presence cannot be easily detected! 
and many deaths occur among persons who arc in the 
habit ofcarde^ly chewing beltil, The poi^ m psstr-s into 
the system through the moisture of the mouth, and death 
ensues within nn hour and a half. It generally inhabits 
[he female leaf* ue ** die lent” that opens at night. The 
following symptoms are seem when a person is affected 
with titc poisart :—exhaustion, delirium, copious persplr..- 
lion, ,md change of colour of the skin. Treatment: — 
administer internally the juide of the leaves of a irre 
called ar ip pern. Make the patient suck the milk n< tin 
breast of a woman, whose baby is more than eighty 
days old." 

f\ perk haste earthworm w as sent to me from Mala bar 
as a specimen of vetrila poochi, with a note to the effect 
that, when it is accidentally chewed, the chief symptom 
is drawing in uf the tongue, and consequent death from 
sulToraimrt. The antidote was said to be salt ami water, 
and the leaves of the gra (guava) tree. From StMitb 
Cinara, Mr H. I.atham sent me a plunarian worm, about 
two inches in length. which is believed to be the uettihi 
poochi. Ilk amp boy laid him of a case In which 
death was said to hove resulted from eating one of these 
animals cooked with some jak fruit, 

A few years ago, a scare arose in connection with 
an insect, which was said to have taken up its abode 
in imported German glass bangles, which compete with 
the indigenous industry of the Glxul& bengie - makers. 
The insect was repented to He tow in the bangle till it 

* **■ Mainyjlam DienuttatjT i?j;, 

| Krrala Chiatanuinj, 
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was purchased, when it would tom** out and nip the 
wcjurr T after wnrriing her to get her .tfiair* in order before 
succumbing. A specimen of a broken bangle, from which 
the insect was said to have burst forth, was sent to me, 
But the insect was not forthcoming. 

As a further example of tile way in which the opponents 
of a new industry avail themselves of Lhc credulity of the 
Native, 1 may cite the recent official introduction of the 
chrome-tanning industry in Madras. In connection there¬ 
with! a rumour spread more or less throughout the 
Presidency that the wearing of chrome-tanned booUt or 
^ndals gave rise to leprosy* blood poisoning* and failure 
of the eyesight. 





MI 

THE EVIL EYE 

T?iJ: objection which a high da*u Brahman has to being 
seen by a low caste man when he is eating his food is 
based on a belief allied to that of the evil eye. The 
Brail mam cal theory of vision* as propounded in the 
sacred writing*, and understood by orthodox pandits, 
corresponds with the old corpuscular theory. The low 
caste man being in every respect inferior to the Brahman, 
the matter or subtle substance proceeding from his eye* 
and mixing with the objects seen by him. must of necessity 
be inferior and had* So food, which is seen by a low 
castf man, in virtue of the radii ptmutest which it has 
received, will contaminate the Brahman, This, it has 
been pointed out,' b “a good illustration of the theory 
propounded by Mr E. S, Mart land at the York meeting 
of the British Association (1906), that both magic and 
religion, in their earliest forms, are based on the con¬ 
ception of a transmissible personality* the mana of the 
M da ties sun races.'* 

A friend once rode acridentally into a weaver's feast, 
and threw his shadow on their food, and trouble arose 
in consequence. On one occasion, when 1 was in camp 
it Coimbatore* die Odtfcs (navvies) being afraid of my 
evil eye, refused to fine a new kiln of bricks for the new 
k Xjdtt v, iflih October, l<ju 6 
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chib chambers. until l hud taken my depicture* On 
another occasion, I caught hold of a ladle, to show tny 
friend 3>r Rivets what were the fragrant contents of 3 
pot, in which an Qddt- woman was cooking the evening 
ineaJ. On returning frum a walk, we heard a great noise 
proceeding from the Odde men who had mean white 
returned from work, and found the woman seated apart 
on a rock, and sobbing. Slut hatl been excommunicated, 
nut because I touched the ladle, but because she bad 
afterwards touched the pot. After much arbitration, J 
paid up the necessary line, and she was received back 
into her caste, 

'J he following passage occurred in an official docu¬ 
ment, which was sent to Sir M, E. Grant Duff, 
when be was Governor of Madras,* The writer was 
Mr Andrew, C S. 


-■Sir C. Trevelyan visited Wdajapet many years ago. 
When there, he naturally asked to see the cloths, carpets, 
etc. Which are manufactured there). Soon after fawtng 
to the railway of course), trade began 10 dimitri*; 
to this day, I hear that even the wdl-tcnin traders think 
it was owing to the visit, as they believe that, if a great 
man takes particular notice of n person or place, ill-luck 
will Follow. A month ago, I was walking near Rani pet, 
and popped for a minute to notice a good native house, 
and asked whose it was, etc. A few hours after, the house 
took fire fthe owner, after bis prayers upstair* had left a 
light in his moral, and die people in the town think that 
the fire was caused by my having noticed the house. So, 
when Hh Excellency drove through Wftkjftra last July, 
the bazaar people did not show their best cloths, fairing 
n-I tick would follow, but also because they thought he 
wonld introduce ttidr trade in carpets, etc., into the Centra? 
J-ul, Veliure. and so ruin them." 

• Crfcftt OttC ^ .Vo!«ftmn n, Dbry, 
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In villages, stranger^ are ncn allowed to be present* 
when the tours are milked. Sudden failure of milk, or 
blood-stained milk, sum attributed to tint evil eye, to remove 
thrr influence of which the ownrr of the affected cow resorts 
to the magichm. When the hill Kondfrs are threshing 
the crop, btrangers may nut look on ihv crop* or *p> ak 
io them, Irst lheir eirtl eye should be cast on them. If 
a stranger i.% seen approaching the threshing-floor, the 
Kondh; keep him off by signalling with their hands, 
without speaking* 

In Malabar, it mamram, winch b said to be effective 
against the potency of the trvil eye* runs as follows:— 
''Salutation to thee* O God. I Even a_s ihr moon ^am-s 
in Us brightness at the sight of the sun, even as the bird 
ehakism (crow-pheasant) disappears at the sight of the 
moon, even as the great Vasuki iking of serpentsl 
vanishes al the sight uf the chakora. even as the poison 
vanishes from his head, so may the potency of his evil 
i ye vanish with thy aid, ' * In Malabar, fear of the 
evil eye b very general* At the comer of the 
upper storey of almost wary Nayar house near a 
reaifior path is suspended some object* often a do! I dike 
hideous crraturci on which the eye of the passers-by 
may resLf 

11 A crop." Mr Logan w rites, £ * l is bei ng raised in a 
garden visible from the road. The vegetables will never 
reach maturity* unless a bogey of some sun is Set up in 
their midst. A cow will stop giving milk* Unless 4 conch 
r Tvrin'jff/Ai rvtpti) shell is tied conspicuously about her 
horns. (Miippina eart'drivers fjc black rnpcv round tile 
neck* or across the faces of their bullocks) When a 

* L K- Auantha Krishna Iyer* * The Cochin Tribes arid LisTe*," 

i^j* 1 i*f A 

f T, Fawcett, MiaAmM Jftnrw-t Bull, 1901, iih, NV j, 3^ 
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bouse or shop is being built, there surely is to be found 
exposed in some conspicuous position an image. snm<y 
times of extreme indecency, a pot covered with cabalistic 
signs, a prickly branch of cactus, or what not, to catch the 
evil eye of passers-by. and divert their attention from the 
important work in hand." 

Many of the curved wooden images recall forcibly to 
mind the Horatian satire" Olim (mucus eratn, * , , 
Ohscenoqpe ruber porrectus ab iagulne pal us. 

For the following note on the evil eye in Malabar, 

[ am indebted to Mr S- Appadorai Iyer. 

n U is not the eye alone that commits the mischief, but 
also the mind and ion gut*. Mun is said to do good or 
evil through the mind, word and deed. I* t ,. maruiso, varha. 
and karmana. When a new house is being constructed, 
or a vegetable garden or rice-fidd are tn a flourishing 
condition, the following precautions are taken to ward 
off the evil eye :— 


J< (a) Ik 0triu>iNCrS 

** t. A pot with black and white marks on it ts 
suspended mouth downwards* 

** a* A wooden figure of a monkey, with pendulous 
testicles, is suspended. 

** 3, The figure of a Malay Mr woman, with protuberant 
breasts, is suspended. 

" {£} In Gardens and Fields 

"i- A straw Figure, covered with black cloth daubed 
with blank and white dots, is placed on a long pole. If 
the figure represents a male. It tuts pendent testicles, and, 
if n female, well developed breasts, Sometimes, male 
and female figures are placed together in an embracing 
posture. 
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Pot*, as described above, are placed on bamboo 

fjoles, 

M 3* a portion of the skull of a hull, with horns 
attached, is s$[ tip on a long poJti. 

**The figures, puis, and skulls, are primarily intended 
ro scam away crows, stray cattle, and other marauders, and 
secondly to ward ulT the evil eye. Instances are quoted, in 
which handsome buildings have fallen down, and ripe 
Iriiits and grain crops haw withered t!jrough the Inihirnri 1 
of the eye, which has also been hold responsible for the 
bursting of a woman's breasts, 1 ’ 

In Madras, human figures, made of broken bricks and 
mortar, are kepi permanently in the front of the upstairs 
verandah. Some years ago. Sir George Bird wood 
?rded the flogging, by order of the Polite Magistrate 
of Bkick Town (now George Town), Madras, of a Hindu 
boy for exhibiting an indecent figure in public view. 
What in' had explicitly done was to sat up, m accordance 
with i ini versa 3 custom, a phallic image before a house that 
was in course of erection by a Hindu gentleman, w ho v a- 
Gm tried under the indictment, but was acquitted, he, the 
owner, not having been the person who hat! actually 
exhibited the image,* 

Monstrous Friapi, made in straw, with painted day 
pots fur heatfs, puts smeared with thunam litnel and 
:tlidded with black dots, or palmyra palm fruits coated 
with ch tina m, may often Ik' seen set op in the fields. To 
guard the ripening crop. In a note on the Tamil 
Paratyans, the Rev A, C. Clayton writes as follows:! 

1 Charms, in the form of metal cylinders, arc wont To 
avoid the baneful influence of the evil eye. To prevent 

* O'^lneESa, " J The ?i 1 1r.1 ric.iu uf Symbol^' r^'oi, miroduai&ti i and 
/ ff-j < Loiuian \ jnj Septa mlicr. i%j 
t Afadrm No, i M-j. 
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this from effecting the crops, PuTsiyuns put up scarecrows 
m ihesr fields. These are usually small broken earthen 
pois, whitewashed or covered; with spots uf whitewash, or 
even adorned with huge clay noses ami ears, anti made into 
grotesque fcic.es- For the same reason* more elaborate 
figures. made ot mud and twigs in human shape, .ire 
sometimes set up. " 

The indecent figures rarved on tr-mplr cars, are 
intended to avert the evil eye. During- temple or 
marr'r.^r processions, two huge human figures, mnto and 
iem^ilc, madcol bamboo Wicker-work, art?, earned in front 
for die same purpose. At the buffalo run > in South 
CiJisra, which ukt \ i lac e Ailicn die first crop has been 
gathered, there U a procession, which is some times 
headed by two dolls represented in wit* borne on a man’s 
head. At a race meeting near Mangalore, mm of i be¬ 
devil-dancer* had the genitalia represented by a long 
piece of cloth ami enormous testicles. 

Sometimes, in cass of illness* a figure is made of ri»o 
ffour paste, and copper eofm* are stuck on the head, tLands, 
and abdomen thereof- It is wared in front of tin- sick 
jierson, taken to a pbee Avbere three mails or paths meet, 
and (eft there. At other times* a hole is made in a gourd 
(Jlmmmia itri/tra nr Litfewtri* ttMlfevrij), which is filled 
with turmeric and churLam, and waved round the patient. 
It b then takti:i to a place when- thirn roads meet, and 
broken. 

At a ceremony performed in Travancore when epidemir 
disease prevails, an image of Ilhadrafrali is drown on the 
ground w-Uh powders of five colours, while* yellow, blacky 
green, and red. At night, songs are sung in praise df 
that deity by a Tiyattunni and his followers. A member 
of the troupe then plays the part of Bfaadrak&lj in the act 
of [muttering die demon Darika, and, in comilustou, waves 



*tir f m Mut m - tt s i- }k j n i i.v 
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4 torch be fare tltr inmates of the house, to ward off ihe 
frv'il eye, which in the; most important item in. ii Ir w i 1 , 1 u 
ceremony The torch is believed iu be given by v Sj Vi 
wiio is worshipped before the light is ^ 

fn cases of Smallpox, q bunch of nsm (ATthu Azajh- 
^ sometimes moved from the head to the fcti yf ih e 
siclf pertbit, with certain idcanLitiinih. and then twisted and 
thrown flny, 

n»f Fiuddcn illness of children is often attributed lo (he 
evil eye. In surf, eases, die following remedies m 
considered efficacious * 

■ 11 ^ ^ L ' w s ^ c ^ s from a rrew unused broom nrc set fire 
to h waved seven) time* runnd the child, and placed in a 
comer. With some of tTitr ashes the mother milks* .1 m , ir k 
on die Child's forehead. If the broom burns ro ashes 
without making a noise, the women cry r ■■ Look at il It 
imrnii without die slightest noise. The creature’* eyes are 
ready very had/ Abuse is then heaped on the pcisoii 
Whose eyes are supposed (tJ have an evil influence. 

(^) Some chillies, salt, human hair, naif-njuiog*, and 
finely powered earth from the pit of the door-post anr 
mixed together, waved three timet rit from 0/ the child 
and thrown onto rhe .ire. Woe betide the posses of 

the evd eye, .f no pungent, suffocating smdl arises when 
11 rs burning, 

f;,) A pi«e of burning camphor is wavrti in front of 
the child, 

(4) Balls q ( cooked rice, puinreij red, black, and white 
Wth curds), are waved before the child. 

Loss of apj^iire in children is attributed by mother to 
the visit of a supposed evil person to the house. On that 
person appearing again, the mother will take a liide sand or 
dust from under the visitor's foot, whirl it round the headed 
the child, and throw it on the hearth, If the suspected 
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pt^on is not likely to turn up again, * liandfu t »f canon. 
at»d, diULies, and dust from the middle of the street, id 
whirled round the child s head, and thrown on the hearth. 
If the chillies produce a strong smell, the evil eye has 
been averted. If they do not do so, the suspect b roundly 
abused by tht mother, and never again nd misted to the 

house. ^ , 

Matrons make the feces of children ugly by painting 
twn or three black dots on the chin and checks, 
painting tilt- eyelids black with fetnp4>1ack paate. It fa a 
good thing to frighten any one who expresses nd mi radon 
of one’s belongings. For example, if a friend prassc® 
your son’s eyes, you should say to him, " Look out * 
There b a. snake at your fent/' If he li frightened, the 
evil eye has been averted. It is *ard * that M yon, will 
ijuse mortal offence to a Hindu lady, should you 
remark of her child * What a nice baby you have,’ 
or * How baby has grown since 1 saw him Lo t.’ She 
makes it a rule to speak deprecatingly of h- r child, and 
represent!! it as the victim of non-existent ailments, so 
that your evil cyo shall not affect ft Bat* should she 
become aware that, in spite of her precautions, you have 
diifih’d II With your admiration, she wifi lose no time m 
counteracting the effect of drishtidosham. One of die 
simplest methods adopted for tbb purpose b to lake a 
bm.i!l quantity of chillies and salt in ihe dosed palm, and 
throw it into the fire, after waving it thrice round the head 
of the child, to the accompaniment of >nc,mlatirffl5. b no 
pungent odour is apparent, it ts an indication that the 
tiosham lias hern averted," 

At the SafcaUthi festival of the Eadaga* of the 
\flgirb T a take is made, on which are placed a littlr r( l ‘ 
and butter. Three wink# Steeped in castor-oil are put in 

* Afafi .tt Afcih :Wh ]suuuu>, 1906. 
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it, and J ig hud I F'rv cake is then waved round [he heads 
of all the children nf ihe house, taken to a field, and 
thrown Lhcrcon with the words "Sakalailn 1 ms come." At 
thr Suppidi ceremony, which eveiy NattukGtiaj ChcEti 
< Tamil hanker) ymith has to perform before marriage, 
tht young man goes r<> the tempTr. On Ids return home, 
nntf at Lire .entrance of Nittidrotlai houses which he 
passes. tU '-lamps are waved before him, 

Vhv custom of making a 11 wave offering "• at puberty 
and marriage ceremonies is very widespread. TtniS, 
when a Tan gala n Paniiyan girl attains puberty, she is 
bathed fm die ninth (lay, and ten srtmil lamps of Hour 
p^te, ended drisbtl mavu vjlakkti, are pul on a sieve, 
and waved before her. Then coloured water (aniti or 
alam,) and burning camphor, are waved in front of her. 
At thr puberty ceremonies of the Tamil Hannans, tire 
girf comes out of seclusion on lire sixteenth day, bathes, 
and returns to her house. Ar the threshold, her future 
husbands sitfer is standing, and averts dre evil eye by 
waving bind leaves, plantains, cooked flour paste, a vessel 
rilled with water, and an iron measure containing rice with 
a style stuck in it. 

At a PaJb t iami! cultivator) wedding, water coloured 
with turmeric ami chunam fa rati) is waved round the 
bride and bridegroom. Later on, whim the bride h about 
u> enter tire hum* of die bridegroom, coloured water and 
a cuctj4m.1i are waved in front of the newly married couple. 

At a marriage among the Pollans (Tamil cultivators), 
when the contracting couple si! un the dais, coloured 
water r or halls of coloured rice with lighted wicks, are 
leaved round them. Water is poured into their hands 
from a vessel, and sprinkled over iheir heads. The 
vessel is then waved before thmtu During a Koliyan 

* Levine ui, via. 79 
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(Tamil weaver) wedding coloured wawr, into which leaves 
of Bmtkatm pito^gttM art! thrown, arc waved. At a 
marriage among the Khatris (weavers), when the bride¬ 
groom arrives at the house of the bride, her mother comes 
out, and waves cdlouretl water, and washes his eyes: with 
water. At a Tanga Jan Paraiyan wedding, during a 
ceremony for removing the evil eye, a ptpal {Fkun rtligivm) 
leaf is held over the foreheads of the bridal couple, 
with its tail down wards, aru.1 all the close relations pour 
milk over ll, so that it trickles over their faces. During 
a marriage among (ho Sombadavans (Tamil bJi'henaert), 
the briih- and hridugronm go through a ceremony cal III.! 
rige ka/.hippu, with the object of warding off the evil rye, 
which consists in pouring a few drops of milk On thdf 
foreheads from a fig or betel leaf. At a Kapu (Teltigu 
cultivator) redding, the Gauga idul r which is kept in the 
custody «f a Tsdkala (washerman), is brought to the 
marriage house. At the entrance thereto, red-coloured 
food, coloured water, and incense, ana waved before lL 
During a marriage among the Baljja* (7'rhjgu traders), 
the bridegroom is stopped at the entrance to the room in 
which the marriage puis are kept by a number of married 
women, and has to pay a small sum for the a rati (coloured 
water), which is waved toj the women. At n Bilimogga 
(weaver) wedding in South Canara, the bridegroom's 
father waves incense in front of a cut and brass vessel* 
and lights and firaii wafer are waved before the 
bridegroom. 

At a n>yal marriage in Travancore. in *906, a bevy 
of Nnyar maidens, quaintly dressed, walked in front df 
the RAnfs palanquin. Th^y were intended as Drishb 
Pan hnr.ini, to wart] off die evil eve. 

Sometime*, in Mal.ilur, when a person is believed to 
be under the influence of a devil or die evil eye, salt, 
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chillies. tamarinds, oil. mustard, cocoa nut. and a few pice 
(copptir a jins), ore plated in a Vessel, waved round die 
heat! of the affected individual, and given to a Ndyadi,* 
whose curse is asked for* There b this peculiarity about 
a Nayiidi’s curse, that it always has the opposite effect, 
Hence, when he is asked to curse one who has given him 
alms, he complies by invoking misery and t-vil upon him. 
The terms used by him for such invocations an attupo 
or mutinjupo (to perish), adimondupo (iq lie a slave), etc.f 

During one of my lours, a gong of Yurukalas absolutely 
refused to ait on a chair, and ! had perfort «■ it> measure 
tlicii heads while they squatted on the ground. To get 
rid of my evil influence* they subsequently went through 
the ceremony of waving nidi e loured water and sacrificing 
fowls. 

During a marriage among the Mudigas (Telugu 
Pariahs), a sheep or goat is sacrificed to die marriage 
pots. Tile sacriffagr dip? his hand in the blood of the 
animal, and impresses the blood on his palms on ihr 
arall near the door leading to the room in which the 
pots are kept This is stud to avert the evil eye. Among 
the Telugu Mabs, a few days before a wedding, two 
marks arc made, one on each side of the door, with oil 
and charcoal, for the same purpose. Al KadQr. in the 
Mysore Province, 1 once saw impressions of the hand 
on the walls of Brahman houses. Impressions in red 
paint nf a hand with outspread fingers may be seen on 
the walla of mosques and Muhammadan buildings.: 

When cholera, or other epidemic disease, breaks out, 

* The ffttjFfdtf «e .a pnl luting dan, whose approach wiihiD jaa&cr 
is laid if) i DiuannRjir it lu^hiuin. 

t b K Aiunihm Krishna Iyer, *' The Cochin Tribes am! Onto," 

Jpoj, i ss-6. 

: M I Wathouie.yrwm. An?Ar$fi, /«£, 1890. six -Jx 
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Muhammadans leave die imprint of the hand dipped in 
-sandal past* on the door, When 4 Tamil PtraJyan 
dies, an impreissiou of the dead man's potiri is -ametfmes 
taken (n cow-dung, and stuck on the wall.* 

The failure of a criminal expedition of the Keravis 
is said by Mr F. Fawcett, f to be * 4 generally attributed 
to the evil eye. or the evil tongue, whose bad effect 
are evinced in tnany ways. If the excursion has been 
for house - breaking, the houi-e - breaking Implement it 
often soldered nt its sharp end with prmrhalnk.im (five 
metals), to counteract the effect of the evil eye. The 
evil tongue is a frequent Cause of failure. It consists 
in talking evil of others, or harping on probable mis¬ 
fortunes, There are various ^ ways of removing (Is 
unhappy effects. A mud figure of a man is made on 
the ground* and thorns are placed over the mouth. 
This ts the man with the evil tongue. Those who 
have suffered walk round it, crying out and beating 
their mouths j the greater the noise, the (tetter the effect. 
Cutting the neck of a fowl half through and allowing it 
to flutter about, or inserting a red hot splinter in Its 
anus to madden it with pain, are considered to be 
effective, while, if a cock should crow alter its neck has 
been cut, calamities are averted/* 

■ “GtEttecr of die Twjore OinricV' *<XA >■ 

t 1+ Xote on tht Korar**/ 
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SNAKE WORSHIP 

Verv closely connected with the subject of vows and 
votive offerings is that of the warship of snakes, to which 
vo«s arc made and offerings dedicated. 

(n a note on serpent worship in Malabar.* it is stated 
that "even to-day sonic comer of the garden of every 
respectable tarawaiif is allotted for snakes* Mere a few 
trees are allowed to grow wild, -tnd under them, on a 
masonry platform, one or more sculptured granite stones 
rep resenting hooded serpents (cobras ) are consecrated and 
set up* The whole area is held sacred* and a mud lamp 
is lighted them every evening with religious regularity* 

J have seen eggs* milk, and plarjLitrts offend in the 
tvcjiing, after the lamp has been lit. at these shrines, 
to invoke the serpent's aid on particular occasions. Such 
ss the veneration in which these shrines are held that 
Chertuooan. (agrestic serf*} and other low caste aborigines, 
who art 1 lrelieved to pollute bv their very approach, an? 
absolutely interdicted from getting within the precincts. 
Should, however, any such pollute the shrine* the resident 
snake of its. emissary h said to apprise the owner of til- 
defilement by creeping to the very threshold of his house, 
and remaining there until the KatsnavanfJ or other 

’ Mwtrmr St*Jretard, md June* 1903 

' A ‘.At-.tV'Ail rutin a ,» fiwnUy, (xitifatfag of nil tbt descendant m 
ibt female I in- of one i.:msiB>5i 1 rs female :<nrnwr 

l Tbt L«mot male in a utMiwad or lamad. 
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manmrmbfcr of the family promises to have it duly 
purified by a Brahman." 

Concerning snake worship En Malabar, Mr C- 
Karunakara Menon writes’ as follows:— 

“Tli* existence of snake groves is said to owe its 
origin to Sri Parasuriina. j According to tradition, 
Parasurama was an avatar of Vishnu, who destroyed 
the Ksh&triya Rajas, and retired to Gokarnam in 
Canam. He called on Vanina* the god of water* to 
givt: him softie land. Vanina caused the sea to recede, 
and thus the land called Kerala (Including Malabar) 
came into existence. Brflhmans were brought from 
Non hem India to colonise the new country, but they 
ran away from fuar of the snakes* of which it was foil. 
Parasurama then brought in a further consignment of 
Brahmans from the north, and divided die country info 
sixty-four Bra h man leal colonics.] Pa ms u ram a advised 
that a fiari of every house slum Id he set apart for snakes 
as household gods, The (snake) groves have the appear- 
unrr of miniature resrrved foreM*.. as they .ire considered 
sacred* and there is a strong prejudice against nutting 
down trees therein. The groves contain a snake king 
and queen made of granite, and a towardito structure, 
made of laterite,! for the sacred snakes. Snakes were, in 
olden days, considered a part of the property, jTransfer 
deeds made special mernron of the family serpens a* one 
of the articles sold along with the freehold.] 

" When a snake is seen inside* or in the Dflighbouriu>od 
of the house* great cam is taken to catch it without giving 
it tbo itMsr pain. Usually a stick is placed gently on 
ils head, and the mouth of an earthenware pot is shown 
to it. When il is in, the pot is loosely covered with % 
Ctkoanut shell, to allow of frer breathing. It is then 
taken to a secluded spot, the pot is destroyed, and Use 

* bee Cftliittf j Atm, juiljy o>ot, cnii 21- g. 

i laic me ix a icddiih geological formation. found all over Southern 
Itulu. 
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snake set at liberty* It is considered to be polluted by 
being caught in this way, and holy water h somelimes 
fxmml m'LT it* Killing a snake is, considered a grievous 
iin t and even to see a snak< with its head bruised is 
believed ta be a precursor of rolnmitioi. Pious Malay alls 
(natives of Malabar), when they see a snake killed in 
thin way, have it burnt with the full solenmitit^ attendant 
on die Cremation of a high-caste Hindu. The carcase 
is covered with a piece of silk, and burnt in sandalwood 
A Brahman is hired to observe pollution for some days, 
and elaborate funeral oblation:, an; offered to the dead 
snake-’' 

In Tra van core there was formerly a judicial did ea t 
by snake - bile. The accused thrust hh hand into a 
mantle, in which a cobra was wrapped up. If it bit 
him, he was declared guilty, if nor innocent - 

t n connection with snake worship in Malabar, Mr 
IT pen dm Pai gives the following details** Among snakes 
none is more dreaded than the cobra (JVbnr ttifudium), 
which accordingly has gathered round it more fanciful 
Stiprrstitions than any other snake. This has led m 
cobra worship, which is often performed with a special 
object in view. fn same parts of tlje country, every 
knrn or Village has Its images of cobras ruddy carved on 
stone. Tht 5£ colira stone*! as they arc termed* are 
placed cither on little platforms of stone specially erected 
for Lhem, or at the base of some tree, preferably a holy 
fig.f On the fifth day of the lunar month iShravana, 
know ti -Ui the N.igarapaochctmi—that is, the fifth rby of 
the nagiLs or serpents—these stories arc first washed; 

* Afudroj CAriitiaa &**/ 1895* ichi, fta i, 74 ^- 

t Use plpnJ nr «wailt» f Fina mt/tut* r> Many villages have inch 
■ tree wllk * platform erecicd ratine! it, □« wlkll sire carved figures 
of the elephant jjrnl Cuieia, and cotoai- VifUfc panchAyatf (council*) 
Afr ufitfi held an this filatlurtli 
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then milk, curds, gbcc fdariflcd butitr), anti eoeoamit 
water, are poured oyer them* Afterwards they are 
decorated with flowers, and offerings are made to them. 
The cobra stone is also worshipped at other times by 
those who have no male children, in order to obtain 
such. Hut to establish new images of cobras in suit* 
able places is regarded as a surer method of achieving 
this object For this certain preliminary ctremouw- hero 
to be gone through, and, when uncc the image has 
been established, it is the duly of the establtsher to see 
that it i* property worshipped at least emetr a year, on 
the Nagamptouhami day. The merit oMain f-d is pro¬ 
portionate to tin nundvf of images thus worshipped, so 
that pious p'njplf?, to obtain a great deal of merit, and 
at the 'ami.' time to save themselves the expense of 
circling many stone images, have several images drawn, 
each on a tiny bit uf a thin plate of gold or sliver. These 
images are handed over tr> some priest, to be krpt along 
with Other images to which daily Worship is rendered, 
In this way* great merit is supposed to be obiained. It 
is also belkvcd that such worship will destroy all danger 
proceeding from snakes. The cobra being thus an object 
of worship, it is a deadly sin to kill or maim h. For 
the cobra is in the popular imagination a brahman* and 
there is m> greater sin than that of killing a Hrahman. 
Accordingly* if any one kills a cobra, he is sure 10 contract 
leprosy, which is the peculiar punishment of those who 
liavt! either killed a cobra, or have led to the destruction 
of its eggs by digging in or ploughing up soil which i( 
haunts, or setting on Ore jungle ur grass in the midst 
«f which it is known m live and b ree d. 

In a note on snake worship* Mr R. Kulnthu Iyer 
writes as follows i+— 

‘ JWf.j#i Putrid ijth JjflUjr)* 
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'* In Travnoire she re is a pl.ivr called Muinar&ab, 
which is well knoVm for its serpent worship* H is ! hr 
abode of the snake king and queen, and thctr loll overs, 
The grove and iis premises cover about >0 acre?. In 
the middle of this grove are two small temples dedicated 
to the snake king and queen. There are also thousands 
of snakes of granite, representing the various follower* of 
the king and queen, just to the northern side of the 
temple there is a house* the abode of the N amp iathy p * 
who performs pooja (worship) iti the temple. In caste lie 
is lower in grade than a Brahmin. The temple has paddy 
(rice) fields and estates of its own, and also has a large 
income from various sources. There is an annual festival 
it this temple, known as Ayilyam festival* which is cele¬ 
brated Jn the months of Kanny and Thulam (September 
and October). A largo number of people assemble for 
worship with offerings of gold, silver, salt, melons,, etc. 
The salt; proceeds of these offerings after a festival would 
amount to a pretty large sum, On the day previous to 
the Ayilyam festival, the temple authorities sjwjicJ some¬ 
thing like three thousand rupees in feeding the Brahmins. 
A grand feast is given to nearly three thousand Brahmins 
at the house of the Nampiathyv On the Ayilyam day* ill 
the serpent gods are taken in procession to the ilium (house 
of the Nampiafhy) by the eldest female member of the 
house, and offerings of n ecru m pal urn (a mixture of rice- 
flour* turmeric* ghee, water of tender cocoanuts, etc,)* 
boiled rice* and other things, are made to the serpent 
gods* It Is said that die nterumpalunt mixture would 
lie poured into a big vessel* and kepi inside a room for 
three days, when the vessel would lie found empty. It 
is supposed that the serpents drink the contents. As 
regards the origin of this celebrated grove* Mr S. Krishna 
tyer* in one of his Contributions to the Cakuttn Quarterly 
, says that * the land from Avoor on the south to 
Atlfcppy on the north was the site of the Kbandsva forest 

■ Elayadi, ttayttin* or Njunbiyiuim, an pneio at mmiof thr make 
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celebrated in the M.diaharatha : that* when Arjuoa set 
lire to it. the serpents fied in confusion and readied 
Matinara.saljLY. am! there prayed to the gdds fur protect 
iit>n ; that thereupon the earth around was miraculously 
touted down, and hence the name mun-l-ari-FsaJa, ihe 
place where the earth was cooled. After t|u* serpents 
found shelter from the KJuudava fire, qti ancestress of 
the Numb lathy had a vision calling upon Iter 10 dedicate 
the groves and some land to the Naga R Aja f snake king}, and 
hoi Id a temple therein, These cumnunda were obeyed forth- 
with, and [henceforward die Naga Raja became their family 
dci ty , 1 In t he * T ravnncore Staic Manual,’ Mr Nagain 
f/er, referring to Manmtrsala, says that * a member of this 
Mannar^ala i1 1 >1 m married a girl of the Vettikod iliam, 
where the surpents wen. held in great veneration. The 
gtH'5 parents, being very poor, had nothing to give in the 
way of dowry, so they gave her one of the stont idols of 
thr .serpent, of which there were many in the house. The 
girl took tare of this idol, and worshipped it regularly. 
Soon she became pregnant, and gave birth to a male child 
and a snake. The snake child grew up, and gave rise 
to a numerous progeny. They were all removed to a 
spot where the present kavu (grove ■ b, In this. kavu there 
are now four thousand stone idob representing snake 
^txk. Such is the origin of this celebrated grove of 
Central Tre van eyre." 

Oti the hank of the rtver separating Cranganom from 
thi: rest of the Native State of Cochin b the reTdencc uf 
a certain Brahman called the Pampaninekkat (snake 
guardian) Nambfidri, who has been railed rhr high priest 
of serpent worship. It is record enJ * by Mr Korun aka ra 
Mennn that, respectable family at Angadipuram (in 
Malabar) sold their ancestral house to a supervisor in the 
Local Fund P, W, D, (Public Works Department), lie cut 
down the snake grove, and planted it up. Some members 

* iWcut/j AVm3\ jfuly, igot,ctii|. gj. 
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of the vendor's family begirt to suffer from some cutaneous 
complaint. As usual the local astrologer was called m, 
and he attributed the ailmimt to the irr of the aggrieved 
family serpents. These mnn then went to tlio Brahmin 
house of Fampu Mefau, This fttimboodri family is a 
.special favourite of the Stakes. When * new serpeni 
grove 1ms to be created, or if it is found necessary to 
remove a grove from one place to another, the ritual is 
entirely in the hands of these people. When a family 
suffers from the wrath of the serpents, they generally go to 
this Namboodri house. The eldest woman of the house 
would hear thi? grievances of the party, and then, Liking 
a vessel full of gingclly oil, arul looking into 

it, would give- nut the directions to be observed in 
satisfying tiie serpents. " 

Concerning Lite Pumpanmekkat Nambudri, Mr Copal 
Panikkar writes * that, “it is said that this Nam bud ri 
household is full of cobras, which Hod their abode in every 
nook and comer of it* The inmates can scarcely move 
about without placing their feel, upon one of buna: serpents. 
Owing to the magic influence of the family, thr serpents 
cannot and will not injure them. The serpent* arc said to 
be always at the beck and call of the members of this 
Nainbftdri family* and render unquestioned obedience to 
their commands They watch and protect the interests 
oi the family in the most ceaJous spirit," 

Jt is said t that, “every year the NamhCldri receives 
many offerings in the shape of golden images of snakes, for 
propitiating the serpent god to ward oil calamity, or to 
enlist its aid in the cure of a disease, or for the attainment 
of a particular object. It is well known that the Nombudri 
has several hundreds of these images and other valuable 

* " Miifabir mid its Fdk," Madras, inded., i ju. 
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offerings, the collection of n enemies, amounting in value tn 
over a lakh of rupees. This aroused the cupidity of a gang 
of dacoics (robbers), whu resolved some years ago to ease 
the Nambudri of a great pun ion of this treasure. On a 
certain night, armed with lath it. (sticks), slings, torches, 
and other paraphemalla, the dacoiLs went to the ilJam, 
■tnrl, forcibly effecting an entrance, bound the renkir 
Vamhutri's hands and fixi, and threw him, on his breast. 
This precaution taken, the keys of thr treasure-room were 
demanded, the alternative being further personal injury. 
To save himself from further violence, the keys were 
surrendered. Thr rfacaiLs secured all the gold images* 
leaving Lhc silver ones Severely Muuc, and departed. Out, 
directly they went past the gate of the house* many snake* 
chirked them, and, in the twinkling of Aft eye, each ol the 
depredators had two snakes coiled round him, others 
investing ebe gang* and threatening, with uplifted hoods 
and hisses, to dart at them* The tUcoits remained stunned 
and motionless. Meantime, the nuthciritieg were* com¬ 
municated with, and the whole gang was taken into 
custody* it is said that the serpents did not budge 
inch until after the arrival of the officers/* 

Other marvel lorn, stories of thr Way in which the 
snakes cany out their tru*t are narrated. 

A section of Ambalavasis or temple servants in Malabar* 
called Teyyamh;idi.s t the members of which dartre and sing 
in Bhagavati temples, perform A song called N'dgapitiu 
(song in honour of snakes) tn private houses* which is 
supposed to be effective fit procuring offspring. “ 

In many boost s of the Tryair nf Malabar, offerings are 
madr- annually to a bygone personage named Kunnath 
N4y*r> and to his friend and disciple, Kunhi Rdyan, a 
MapptlU > Muhammadan), According to the legend, the 
* "Circnrer df ^taJabou; tyeS l ii; 
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NSyar worshipped the kite until he obtained command 
and control over all die snakes in the land. There are 
MappiJIa devotees of Kunruth NSyar and Kunlir Riyan, 
iviio exhibit snakes fn a box, and collect alms for a snake 
mosque near Manarghat at the foot of the Nllgiri hills, 
A class of snake-charmers in Malabar, called Kumvan, 
go a bon* the country exhibiting snakes. It is considered 
to be a great act of piety to purchase these animals, and 
set them at liberty. The vagrant Kakkalnns of Travancttrc, 
who aim said to be identical with the Kakka Kura vans, 
*w unrivalled at a dance called pdmpiLim (snake dance), 
fhr Pulluvans of Malabar are astrologers, medicine¬ 
men, and priests and singers in snake groves, According 
to * legend m they ire descended from a male and female 
servant, who were exiled hy a Brahman in connection 
with the rescuing by the female of a snake which escaped 
when the Gandiva forest was set on fire by Agni, the 
god of fire. Another legend records how a five-hooded 
snake fled from the burning forest, and was taken home 
by a woman, and placed in a room. When her husband 
entered tin? room, he found an ant-hill, from which the 
snake Issued forth, and bit him. As the result of the bi 
the man died, and hb widow was left without means of 
support. The snake consoled her, and devised 0 plan, 
by which she could maintain herself She was to go 
from house to house* and cry out, lf Give me alms, and 
be saved from snake-po Ison i n g. " The jn mates woo Id give 
aims, and the snakes, which might be troubling them, 
would cease to annoy. For this reason* the Rulluvaa, 
when they go vnifi their pot-drum (pulluva kudamj to a 
house, a re asked to play, and sing songs w hich are accept¬ 
able to the snake gods* in return for which they receive a 
present of money, A Pulluvan and his wife preside at 
* St? 14 Men and Women of India, February, too6 
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the ceremony called Pam ban Tultal, which is carried out 
with the object of propitiating the snake gods. Concerning 
this ceremony, Mr L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer writes as 
follows •:— 

*• A pandal (booth) supported by four poles driven 
into the ground is put up for the purpose, and the tops 
of the poles are connected with a network of strings, over 
which a silk or red cloth is spread to form a canopy. The 
pandal is well decorated, and the floor below it is slightly 
raised and smoothed. A hideous figure of the size of a 
big serpent is drawn in rice-flour, turmeric (Ckttwjwa /<?«£»), 
kuwa (Curcuma anguitifolia), powdered charcoal, and a 
green powder. These five powders are essential, for their 
colours are visible on the necks of serpents. Some rice 
is scattered on the floor and on the sides, and ripe and 
green cocoa nuts are placed on a small quantity of rice 
and poddy (unhusked rice) on each side. A puja for 
Ganapathi (the elephant god) is performed, to sec that 
the whole ceremony terminates well. A good deal of 
frankincense is burned, and a lamp is placed on a plate, 
to add to the purity, sanctity, and solemnity of the 
occasion. The members of the house go round the pandal 
as a token of reverence, and take their seats close by. 
It often happens that the members of several neighbour¬ 
ing families take pan in the ceremony. The women, 
from whom devils have to be cast out, bathe and take 
their seats on the western side, each with a flower-pod 
of the areca palm. The Pulluvan, with his wife or 
daughter, begins his shrill musical tunes (on serpents), 
vocal and instrumental alternately. As they sing, the 
young female members appear to be influenced by the 
modulation of the tunes and the smell of the perfumes. 
They gradually move their heads in a circle, which soon 
quickens, and the long locks of hair am soon let loose. 
These movements appear to keep time with the Puiluvan’s 
music. In their unconscious state, they beat upon the 

* “The Cochin Tribe* and Canti," 1909, l i$j-4- 
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floor, and wipe off the figure drawn. As soon as this is 
done, they go to a serpent grove close by, where there 
may be a few stone images of serpents, before which 
they prostrate themselves. They now recover their 
consciousness, and take milk, water of the green cocoa- 
nut, and plantain fruits, and the ceremony is over.” 

In connection with the Pimban Tullal, Mr Gopal 
Panikkar writes* that “sometimes the gods appear in the 
bodies of all these females, and sometimes only in those of 
a select few, or none at all. The refusal of the gods to 
enter into such prions is symbolical of some want of 
cleanliness in them ; which contingency is looked upon as 
a source of anxiety to the individual. It may also suggest 
the displeasure of these gods towards the family, in res peel 
of which the ceremony is performed. In either case, such 
refusal on the part of the gods is an index of their 
ill-will or dissatisfaction. In cases where the gods refuse 
to appear in any one of those seated for the purpose, the 
ceremony is prolonged until the gods are so propitiated 
os to constrain them to manifest themselves. Then, after 
the lapse of the number of days fixed for the ceremony, 
and, after the will of the serpent gods is duly expressed, 
the ceremonies close.” 

Sometimes, it is said, it may be considered necessary 
to rub away the figure as many as one hundred and 
one times, in which case the ceremony is prolonged over 
several weeks. Each time that the snake design is 
destroyed, one or two men, with torches in their hands, 
perform a dance, keeping step to the Pulluvans music. 
The family may eventually erect a small platform or 
shrine in a comer of their grounds, and worship at it 
annually. The snake deity will not, it is believed, 
manifest himself if any of the persons or articles required 
* “ Maiabii and it* Folk* 4 Via dr a*, rod etl, 147.S. 
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for th? ceremony anf impure, f if tfc* pol*dmm has 
been polluted by the touch of a menstruating female, 
Tht? Pulluvao, from whom a drum was purchased for 
The Madras Museum, was very reluctant to part with it. 
lest it should be touched by an impure woman- in 
addition to the pot-drum, the Pull u vans play on a Lute 
with snake* painted on the reptile skin* which is used 
in lieu of parchment. The skin, in a specimen which t 
acquired „ is apparently that of the big lirard Vamattf 
The lute b play fed with a bow-, to which a 
metal bell is attached* 

It! the Madras Census Report," 187 U* Surgeon-Major 
Cornish states thaL there is a place near Vaisarpadi, dose 
to Madras, in which the worship of the living snakes 
draws crowds of votaries, who mukc holiday excursions 
to the temple* generally on Sundays, in the hope of 
seeing the snakes, which an- preserved in the remple 
grounds; and* he adds, probably as long as the desire 
of offspring is a leading characteristic of she Indian 
people, so long will the worship of the serpent, or of 
snaJte-sfOfies. be a popular cult. He describes further 
how. at Rajabmundry in the Telugu country, he came 
across ao old ant-hill by the side of a public road, on 
which was placed a stone representing a cobra, and the 
ground all round was stuck over with pieces of wood 
carved very rudely in the shape of a snake, 7 best w L ere 
the offerings left by devotees at the abode taken up by 
an old snake, who would occasionally come out of hb 
hole, and feast on the eggs and ghl (clarified butter) left 
for him by his adorers* Around this plate he saw many 
women who had come to pray at the shrine. If they 
chanced to sec the cobra, the omen was interpreted favour- 
ably, and llidr prayers for progeny would be granted, 

* VoK i (Of 
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Concerning snake worship in the Tamil country, Mr 
W. Francis writes as follows*:— 

“ A vow is taken by childless wives to instal a serpent 
(n6gapratishtai), if they are blessed with offspring. The 
ceremony consists in having a figure of a serpent cut in 
a stone slab, placing it in a well for six months, giving 
it life (pranapratishtai) by reciting mantrams and per¬ 
forming other ceremonies over it, and then setting it up 
under a pi pal tree (Ficus rtligxosa) % which has been married 
to a margosa ( Mtlia Azad:rachta). Worship, which con¬ 
sists mainly in going round the tree 108 times, is then 
performed to it for the next forty-five day*. Similar 
circumambulations will also bring good luck in a general 
way, if carried out subsequently." 

It Is further recorded by Mr F. R. Hemingway f that, 

" Br4hmans and the higher VelUlans think that children 
can be obtained by worshipping the cobra. Vellalans and 
Kalians perform the worship on a Friday. Among the 
Vellalans, this is generally after the Pongal festival. The 
Vellalans make an old woman cry aloud in the backyard 
that a sacrifice will be made to the cobra next day, and 
that they pray it will accept the offering. At the time 
of sacrifice, cooked jaggery 'crude sugar) and rice, bum* 
ing ghi in the middle of rice-flour, and an egg, are 
offered to the cobra, and left in the backyard for its 
acceptance. The Pallis annually worship the cobra by 
pouring milk on an ant-hill, and sacrificing a fowl near 
it. Valaiyans, Pal Ians, and Paraiyans sacrifice a fowl In 
their own backyards." 

In the Tamil country, children whose birth is attributed 
to a vow taken by childless mothers to offer a snake cut 
on a stone slab, sometimes have a name bearing reference 

• “Cuetteer of the South Arcot Dlitnct." 1906, i. IM 
f '‘Cutiitir of th« Tftcjor* Dulcet, 1906,1 7a 
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to snakes gitrn to them, Scsliacbalam,• Seshamma, 

Nagappa, or Nigamma. Nnga, Nagasa, or Nagcswara, 
occurs as the name of a totemistic cxogamous sept or gdtra 
of various classes in Ganjam and Vizagapatam. In rhe 
Odiya caste of farmers in Ganjam, members of the 
Nagabonso sept claim to be descendants of Nagamuni, 
the serpent rishi. Nagavadam (cobra’s hood) is the name 
of a subdivision of the Tamil Pallis, who wear an 
ornament called n&gavadam, representing a cobra, in 
the dilated lobes of the ears. 

Ant (r.e., white-ant, Terttus) hills, which have been 
repeatedly referred to in this chapter, are frequently 
inhabited by cobras, and offerings of milk, fruit, and 
flowers are consequently made to them on certain 
ceremonial occasions. Thu* it is recorded,t by tlie Rev. 
J. Cain that when he was living in Ellore Fort in the 
Godavari district, in September, 1873, *'a Urge crowd 
of people, chiefly women and children, came in. and 
visited every white-ant hill, poured upon each their 
offerings of milk, flowers, and fruit, to the intense 
delight of all the crows in the neighbourhood. The 
day was called the N.igula Chaturdhi—Chaturdbi, the 
fourth day of the eighth lunar month—and was said 
to be the day when Vasuki, Takshaka, and the rest of 
the thousand Nagulu were born to Kasyapa Brahma by 
his wife Kadruva .X The other chief occasions when these 
ant-hills are resorted to are when people are affected with 
earache or pains in the eye, and certain skin diseases. 
They visit the ant-hills, pour out milk, cold rice, fruit, etc,, 
and carry away part of the earth, which they apply to the 

• 5 esha or Aditciha u the serpent, 00 which Vishnu is often reprr- 
scaled as reclining. 
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troublesome member, and, if they afterwards call in a 
Brahman to repeal a mantra or two, they feel sure the 
complaint will soon vanish. Many parents first cut their 
children's hair near one of these hillocks, and offer the 
first fruits of the hair to the serpents residing there." 

The colossal Jain figure of Gomatcsvara, Gummatta, 
or Gomata Raya, at Sravana Belgola in Mysore,* is re¬ 
presented as surrounded by white-ant hills, from which 
snakes are emerging, and with a climbing plant twining 
itself round the legs and arms. 

On the occasion of the snake festival in the Tclugu 
country, the Bdya women worship the Nagala Swami 
(snake god) by fasting, and pouring milk into the holes 
of white-ant hills. By this a double object is fulfilled. 
The ant-hill is a favourite dwelling of the cobra, and 
was, moreover, the burial-place of Valmiki, from whom 
the Boyas claim to be descended. Valmiki was the 
author of the Ramayana, and is believed to have done 
penance for so long in one spot that a white-ant hill 
grew up round him. On the Nigarapancharai day, 
Lingayats worship the image of a snake made of earth 
from a snake's hole with offerings of milk, rice, cocoanuts, 
flowers, etc. During the month Aswija, Lingayat girls 
collect earth from ant-hills, and place it in a heap at 
the village temple. Every evening they go there with 
wave-offerings, and worship the heap. At tiic Dipavali 
festival,f the Gamallas (Telugu toddy-drawers) bathe in 
the early morning, and go in wet clothes to an ant-hill, 
before which they prostrate themselves, and pour a little 
water into one of the holes. Round the hill they wind 
five turns of cotton thread, and return home. Sub- 

• Other colon*) lUtues of (iumoutti ut at K*rial sad Vftjir or 
Yenur in South Caiuta. 

t Tbc fea*t at lights (dipa. lights, avail, a row). 
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sequently they come once more to the ant-hill with a 
lamp made of flour paste. Carrying the light* they go 
three or five times round the hill* and throw split pulse 
{Phaucius Mungo) into one of the holes. On the following 
morning they again go to the hill, pour milk into it, 
and snap the threads wound round it. 

The famous temple of Subramanya in South Canara is 
said to have been in charge of the Subramanya Stamkas 
(temple servants), till it was wrested from them by the 
Shivaili Brahmans. In former times, the privilege of 
sticking a golden ladle into a heap of food piled up in 
the temple on the Shasti day is said to have belonged 
to the Stinikas. They also brought earth from an ant¬ 
hill on the previous day. Food from the heap, and some 
of the earth, are received as sacred articles by devotees 
who visit the sacred shrine. 

At the Smasanakollai festival in honour of the goddess 
Ankalamma at Malayanur, some thousands of people 
congregate at the temple. In front of the stone idol is 
a large ant-hill, on which two copper idols are placed, 
and a brass vessel is placed at the base of the hill, to 
receive the various offerings. 

At a wedding among the nomad Lamb&dis, the bride 
and bridegroom pour milk into an ant-hill, and offer 
cocoanuts, milk, etc., to the snake which lives therein. 
During the marriage ceremonies of the Dandasis (village 
watchmen in Ganjam), a fowl is sacrificed at an ant-hill. 
At a Bedar (Canarese cultivator) wedding, the earth from 
an ant-hill is spread near five water-pots, and on it are 
scattered some paddy (unbusked rice) and dhal {Ca/auuj 
tndicus) seeds. The spot is visited later on, and the seeds 
should have sprouted. 
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VOWS. VOTIVE AND OTHER OFFERINGS 

In addition to the observance of penances and fasting, 
Hindus of all castes, high and low, make vows and 
offerings to the gods, with the object of securing etr 
good-will or appeasing their anger. By the lower castes, 
offerings of animals— fowls, sheep, goats, or buffaloes—are 
made, and the gods whom they seek to propitiate are 
minor deities, Ellamma or Muneswara. to whom 

animal sacrifices are acceptable.* The higher castes 
usually perform vows to Venkateswara of Tirupati, u 
ramanya of Paint, Virardghava of Tiruvallur, Tirunara- 
yana of Melkoie, and other celebrated gods. But they 
may, if afflicted with serious illness, at times, as at the 
leaf festival at Periyapalayam (p. >48)* thc 

offices of minor deities. 

“A shrine,” Mr F. Fawcett writes,! "«o ^ ich thc 
Malayalis (inhabitants of Malabar), Nayars included, resort 
is that of Subramaniya at Palni in the north-west of the 
Madura district. Not only are vows paid to this shrine, 
but men, letting their hair grow for a year after their 
fa titer’s death, proceed to have it cut there. The plate 
shows an ordinary Palni pilgrim. The arrangement 
he is carrying is called a kavadi (portable shnne). There 

• See Bithop Wb.tehead. “The VtUaf* Dane* of Southern tndu." 
M&trai Afutntm Bull , 1907, *. No. J. 

t /!»*, 1901, Hi. No. 3. ST®- »* 
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art two kinds of kavadi, a milk kavadi containing milk, 
and a fish kavadi containing fish. The vow may be made 
in respect of either, each being appropriate to certain 
circumstances. [Miniature silver Icavadis, and miniature 
crowns, are sometimes offered by pilgrims to the god.} 
When the time comes near for the pilgrim to start for 
Palni, he dresses in reddish-orange clothes, shoulders his 
kavadi, and starts out. Together with a man ringing a 
bell, and perhaps one with a tom-tom, with ashes on his 
face, hr assumes the n&U of a beggar. The well-to-do 
are inclined to reduce the beggar period to the minimum, 
but a beggar every votary must be, and as a beggar he 
goes to Palni in all humbleness and humiliation, and there 
he fulfils his vow, leaves his kavadi and his hair, and a 
small sum of money. Though the individuals about to 
be noticed were not Nayars, their cases illustrate very 
well the religious idea of the Nayar as expressed under 
certain circumstances. It was at Guruvayur(in Malabar) 
in November 1895. On a high raised platform under a 
peepul tree were a number of people under vows, bound 
for Palni. A boy of fourteen had suffered as a child from 
epilepsy, and seven years ago his father vowed on his 
behalf that, if he w'as cured, he would make his pilgrimage 
to Palni. He wore a string of beads round his neck, and 
a like string on his right arm. These were in some way 
connected with the vow. His head was bent, and he sat 
motionless under his kavadi, leaning on the har, which, 
when he carried it, rested on his shoulder. He could not 
go to Palni until it was revealed to him in a dream when 
he was to start. Hu had waited for his dream seven years, 
subsisting on roots (yams, etc.), and milk—no rlcc. Now 
he had bad the longed-for dream, and was about to start. 
Another pilgrim was a man wearing an oval band of silver 
over the lower portion of the forehead, almost covering 
his eyes; his tongue protruding beyond die rnoutb, and 
kept in position by a silver skewer through it. The skewer 
w'as put in the day before, and was to be left in for forty 
days. He had been fasting for two years. He was much 
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under the influence of the god. and whacking incessantly 
at a drum in delicious excitement. Several of the l ,ll 8'| 
had a handkerchief tied over the mouth, they 
a vow of silence. | At Kurobakonam m the Tanjore di.tna 
•there is a math in honour of a recently deceased ».nt 
named Paraded, who attained wide fame in the distn 
some year, ago. He neve, spoke, and was 
feasted everywhere, and was the subject of many vows. 
People used to promise to break rocoanuis in his presen c, 
or clothe him with fine garments, if they obmtoodthm, 
desire, and such vows were bel.eved to be very efficaoot^ 

At the Manjeshwar Temple in South Canara, there 
Darsana, ^man who gets inspired) called the 
as he gives signs instead of speaking. Bishop \V hitehjsu! 
SSfft the case of a Bmhman who had bton . 
of silence for twenty-one years, because people makr so 
much mischief by talking. He conversed by means of 
signs and writing in the dust|. One poormanworvhe 
regular instrument of silence, the mouth ■ lock*-a " ' 
silver band over the mouth, and a skewer P*'™* 
cheeks He sat patiently in a tent-like affair. Prop 
himwith mdk, etc" The' u.se of the maud.dcck. commoo 
with the NSyars, when they assume the pilgrim s robr 
and set out for PaJni. Pilgrim, generally go « 
under charge of a priestly guide, one w 10. av t .. 
a certain number of journeys to the shnne. wean a peculiar 

sash and other gear.” 

In connection with kavadis, it may be noted that at 
the lime of the annual migration of the sacred herd o 
cattle belonging to the Kippiliyans (Canarese ™J e ™ 
in the Madura district) to the hills, the driver » » id «" 
carry a pot of fresh-drawn milk within a k.ivadi. » 
the day on which the return journey to the Warn m 

• **Garetter ol the Tanjofe Dirtnci/ h a,<> 

t Dim. November, 1*1* Jmt Arr* 

j S» Fawcett, Note on the Mooth lock Vow. J~~- A.*r* 

Rmmkej, i. 97-1 **. 
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valley is commenced, the pot is opened, and ibe milk 
b said tn be found in a hardened stale. A slice thereof 
is cut tslT,, and given to each person who accompanied 
the herd to the hi 1 Ls, It is bcJ i tved t ho t the mi I k 
wmihl not remain in good condition, if the sacred litr«i 
had been in any way injuriously affected during its 
sojourn there. The usual vow performed at die shrine 
of [hiJiffiyudhap&ni or Subnet any a near Sctlikuiam in 
rht 1 fidunopoly district b tu carry milk, sugar, flour, 
etc,, tn a fc&vadi, and offer it to ihe god.* A case is 
recorded t from Ceylon, in which a man who was about 
to proceed ivith a kivudi to a shrine was held by several 
men* while a blow with the palm of the hand caught 
him in the middle of the back, ro numb the jrain created 
by die forcing of sharp iron hooks into die fleshy pari 
of the back. 

Referent:*- has been made rp„ 137) to the offering of hair 
by devotees at the Palm shrine. When people- are pre- 
v.-nted from going 10 a temple at the proper time, hair 
is sometimes removed from their children's head, sealed up 
in it ve<sd, and put into the receptacle tor offerings when 
:hc vbil to the* temple is paid. In cases of dangerous 
sickness, trie hair is sometimes cut off, and offered to a 
dfety* 

“The sacrifice of locks/* Mr A. Srinivasan writes, J1 b 
meant to propitiate deceased relations, and the deity which 
presides ov**r fife’s Wide joys and sorrows, It is a similar 
j mention that has dictated the ugly disfigurement of 
widows. We meet with the identical fact and purpose III 
t ie habit of Telijgu Brahmans and non-BrSh mans in 
general, sacrittcing their whole locks of hair jo the goddess 
Ganga of I’myaga, j 0 di fl g^j Venkat£$a of Tirupati, and 
other local gods. The Brahman ladies of the south havt 

* '^ 1£t, TEeer nr tli r Trichloppoly UijtrJcl," i^crr, t ^ 

’ SfotUt^ JUWj/.t JSiOrfT, Xoviiubtr [^07, 
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Ttinrr- recently managed to please Ganga and other goth 
with just one or two locks of hdr,* 

Sometimes, in performance of a vow, Fatmtlkiran 
Madura weaver hoys are saken to the shrine at IirufHd* 
Ftir the tonsure ceremony,* Married couples dwitfuis of 
offspring make a vow that, if a child be granted to them, 
they w iil perform the ceremony of eke Grst shaving of «s 
Head at the temple of the god who fulfils their desire.t 
It is !iaid ‘ that AlagarkOvj .1 in the Madura district is 
*uch a favourite plfcCe for carrying out the first shaving of 
the heads of children, that the right to the locks presented 
to the shtine is annually sold by auction. 

Writing in 1872, Mr Breaks remarked § that about 
Ootacamtmd, a few Todas have latterly begun to imitate 
■in- religious practices of their native neighbours anti my 
particular friend Kinniavcn, after an absence ofsomrdays, 
returned with a shaven bead from a visit to the temple of 

Siva at Nanjengudi 1 (in Mysorek 

A Toth who came to see me had hh hair hanging 
down In long tails reaching below the shoulders. He 
had. he said, let it grow long because his wife, though 
married five years, had borne no child, A child had, 
however, recently ten born, and he was goreg te 
sacrifice his locks as a thank-offering at the NwjjtEigod 
temple. By the Badagns of the Nllgiri* the fire-waUdug 
ceremony b celebrated to propitate the duty 
sa imi, to whom vows are made. In token thereof, they 
grow one twist or plait of hair, which is finally cut off as 
an offering to Jcddayaswami, 

- The PafitaUtStui* rhdm te be Brihrtwimi 

* M G|u!(ter of Ike Taitjort Dherict,' i*A «- 7 *- 

* 'G«mcer oi the Madura Dhtriet, >- »■- 

.% " Phmhire Tffcbci M il« NiU^jd^ iS7|, >7- 
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By some Gavants (a cultivating caste) of Vizagapatam, 
special reverence is paid to the deity Jaggandthoswdmi of 
Orissa, whose shrine at Puri is visited by some, while others 
take vows in the name of the god. On the day of the 
car festival at Puri, local car festivals are held in Gavara 
villages, and women carry out the performance of their 
vows. A woman, for example, who is under a vow, in 
order that she may be cured of illness or bear children, 
takes a big pot of water, and, placing it on her head, 
dances frantically before the god. through whose influence 
the water which rises out of the pot fails back into it, 
instead of being spilL The class of Vaishnavite mendi¬ 
cants called Dasari claims descent from a wealthy Sudra.* 
who, having no offspring, vowed that, if he was blessed 
with children, he would devote one to the service of the 
deity. He subsequently had many sons, one of whom he 
named Dasan, and placed entirely at the service of the 
god. Dasan forfeited all claim to his father's estate, and 
his descendants are therefore all beggars.f In a note on 
the Dasaris of Mysore,$ it is stated that “they become 
D&sas or servants dedicated to the god at Tirupati by 
virtue of a peculiar vow, made either by themselves or 
their relatives at some moment of anxiety or danger, 
and live by begging in his name. Among certain castes 
(*•/*» Banajiga, Tigala, and Vakkaliga), the custom of 
taking a vow to become a Dasari prevails. In fulfilment 
of that vow. the person becomes a Dasari, and his eldest 
son is bound to follow suit." 

It may be noted that, in the Canarese country, a 
custom obtains among the Bcdars and some other castes, 
under which a family which has no male issue must dedicate 

* SGilrn it the fourth traditional caste of Marta 

t “ Manual of the North Arcot Di*mct»* 1895, L 24a. 

* .! fytwe Cram Rtfieri, Igoi, part L 5*9. 
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OTH? of it? daughters a* a Basavi,* The g:tr| is l zktn CD the 
lemplv, and married lathe god f a iili (marriage bfidg*>aed 
ice-rings being pul on her. Thenceforward she becomes 
n public woman, except that she should not consort with 
any OOP of lower caste than herself, It may bo added that 
a Basavi usually lives faithfully with one man. and she 
works for her Family as hard as any other woman. 

Married couples, to whom offspring b bom after the 
performance of a vow. sometimes name it after the deity 
win iso aid has been in yoked, such ns Srinivasa at 
Tirupati, Lakshminarasimhii nr Sholinguf, nr iomr oilier 
j m a| or goddess, Ai Nega paters^ some Hindus mate 
vows 10 the MtTin (Muhammadan sainti of Nagur. and 
name rtn-ir child after him. The name thus given ii not. 
however, uswl in every-day life, but abandoned like the 
. <m memiaJ name given prior to the Hindu trpauSyana 
ceremony. In the Tetugu country, the poorer classes of 
Hindus sometimes promise that* if a sou is bom to them, 
lin y will call him after a Muhammadan Fakir, and. conse¬ 
quently. it is far from uncommon to find a Hindu named 
Fakirgadu of Fjikirappa, with a Hindu termination tn 
a M uha mmadan commence men Lf 

It has been noted i> 138) that some pilgrims to the 
shrine at Palni have a. skewer piercing both cheeks. It 
is recorded by Bishop Whitehead; that " devotees go to 
\ht shrine of Durgamma at Bellary with silver pins about 
six inches long thrust through their cheeks, and with a 
lighted lamp in a brass dish on their head. On arriving 
before the shrine, they place the lamp on the ground, and 
the pin is removed, and ottered to the goddess, 

• lUurvt, iiv *rtctJe ♦* Bflva-diil* in my “Canto* and Tribe* of 
£anhern India** jgcq.il (45-55. 

t F ‘ «aaiaj gf ihe Coddapari District, I®?* 

| Jfok* JI/11 rm Adi-, W. v N& 3, 
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The Bishop was told that the object of this ceremony 
is to enable the devotee to come to the shrine with a con¬ 
centrated mind. 

A common form of vow made to MAriamman at 
PippalckSlpatti in the Trichinopoly district is a promise to 
suck little iron skewers into the body. In performance of 
vows, the Sedans and Kaikolans (weaver castes) pierce 
some part of the body with a spear. The latter thrust a 
spear through the muscles of the abdomen in honour of 
their god Sahi-nayanar at Ratnagiri. 

At the annual festival of the goddess Gangamma at 
Tirupati, a KaikdUn devotee dances before the goddess, 
and, when he is worked up to the proper pitch of frenzy, 
a metal wire is passed through the middle of his tongue. 
It is believed that the operation causes no pain or bleed¬ 
ing, and the only remedy adopted is the chewing of 
margosa (MiUa Azadirachia) leaves and some kunkumam 
(red powder) of the goddess. If, during a temple car 
procession, the car refuses to move, the Viramushtis 
(Lingay.it mendicants), who are guardians of the idol, 
cut themselves with their swords until it is set in motion. 
There is a proverb that the Siva Brahman (temple priest] 
cats well, whereas the Viramushti hurts himself with the 
sword, and suffers much. The Viramushtis are said, in 
former days, to have performed a ceremony called 
pavadam. When an orthodox Lingayat was insulted, 
he would swallow his Jingam, and lie flat on the ground 
in front of the house of the offender, who had to collect 
some Lingayats, and send for a Viramushti. He had 
to arrive accompanied by a pregnant Viramushti woman, 
priests of Uraupadi, Pachaiaroraan, and Pothuraja temples, 
some individuals from the nearest Lingiyat mutt, and 
others. Arrived at the house, the pregnant woman would 
sit down in front of the person lying on the ground. 
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With his sword the VTramushti man then made cuts in 
his scalp and chest, and sprinkled the recumbent man 
with the blood. lie would then rise, and the lingam 
would come out of his mouth. Mondi mendicants, when 
engaged in begging, cut the skin of the thighs with a 
knife, lie down and beat their chest with a stone, vomit, 
toll in the dust or mud, and throw ordure into the 
houses of those who will not contribute alms. It was 
noted, in a recent report of the Banganapalle State, that 
an inam (grant of rent-free land) was held on condition of 
the holder “ ripping open his stomach " at a certain festival. 

A vow performed in honour of the village goddess at 
Settikuiam in the Trichinopoly district is for the votaries, 
male and female, to fling themselves on heaps of thorns 
before her. This vow is generally fulfilled by those 
cured of disease. It is called mullu padagalam, or bed 
of thorns.* At the annual fire-walking festival at 
N'uvagode in Ganjam, the officiating priest sits on a 
scat of sharp thoms. It is noticcdf by the missionary 
Gloyer that, on special occasions, some Dombs in 
Vixagapatam fall into a frenzied state, in which they 
cut their flesh with sharp instruments, or pass long, 
thin iron bars through the tongue and checks, during 
which operation no blood must flow, I*or this purpose, 
the instruments are rubbed over with some blood-con¬ 
gealing material. They also affect sitting on a sacred 
swing, armed with long iron nails. Mr G. F. Paddison 
informs me that he once saw a villager in the Vixagapatam 
district sitting outside the house, while groans proceeded 
from within. He explained that he was ill, and his 
wife was swinging on nails with their points upwards, 
to cure him. 

• "Cueuoei uf the TrkJunopaly DuOicC W, *• 

1 feypofe. ilrekium, 1901. 
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Id the Taeijorc district, persons afflicted with disease 
promise that, if they Ate craned, they will brand their 
bodies, go round a temple a certain number of times 
by rolling over and over in the dust* and offer a pregnant 
goat by subbing it through the womb. Sometimes vows 
of self-mortification arc taken in anticipation of relief. 
Such arc undertaking to go without salt in one'* food, 
ur to eat without Kfiing the hands, until .1 i:urr is 
effected-* At Paint m the Madura district, their fq an 
annual feast at the Miriuntnan temple, at which people, 
in performance of a vow, carry in their bare ha tub 
earthen pots with a bright fire blazing inside them. 
They are said to escape bums by tbe favour of the 
goddess, but it is whispered that immunity is sometimes 
rendered doubly sure by putting sand or rice-husk at 
the bottom of the pot-f Some Disaris (religious mrndP 
cants) go through a performance called Panda Servoi, 
which consists in beating them selves with a dam tug 
torch all over the body. J am informed by Mr Padrfison 
that some Ddmbs arc reputed to be able to pour blazing 
oil nil over their bodies, without suffering any hurt; 
and one man is said to have had a miraculous power 
of hardening his skin, so that any mm- could have a free 
slmi at him without hurting him- In the Mclur taluk 
of the Madura district, tt is stated that women who are 
anakms for offspring v«w that, it they attain their wish, 
they will go and have a cocoanut broken on their head 
by a priest at the temple of Scndurai,} At an annual 
festival in honour of the god Sirvarmyan on the Shevaroy 
hills in the Salem district, those Malaya!is who wish to 
take a vow to he faithful to their god have to receive 

,h tiiL«irar af the r_uijgie btsTifei, igofo i- 
| “t.meiKjcr nf cltr- Madlmx iJiiiftcC" itift-7. 
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fifteen lashes on the bare back with a stout leather thong, 
administered by the chief priest. 

The annual festival at the temple of Karamadai in the 
Coimbatore district is visited by about forty or fifty 
thousand pilgrims, belonging for the most part to the 
lower classes. In case of sickness or other calamity, 
they take a vow to perform one of the following:— 

0 ) To pour water at the feet of the idol inside the 
temple. Each devotee is provided with a goat-skin bag, 
or a new rarthen pot. He goes to the tank, and, after 
bathing, fills the receptacle with water, carries it to the 
temple, and empties it before the idol. This is repeated 
a number of times according to the nature of the vow. 
If the vow is a life-long one, it has to be performed 
every year until death. 

(2) To give kavaJam to Dasaris (religious mendicants). 
Kavalam consists of plantain fruits cut up into small 
slices, and mixed with sugar, jaggery (crude sugar), fried 
grain, or beaten ncr. The Dasaris are attached to the 
temple, and wear short drawers, with strings of small 
brass bells tied to their wrists and ankles. They appear 
to be possessed, and move wildly about to the beating 
of drums. As they go about, the devotees pul some of 
the kavalam into their mouths. The Dasaris cat a little, 
and spit out the remainder into the hands of the devotees, 
who cat it. This is believed to cure all disease, and to 
give children to those who partake of it. In addition to 
kavalam, some put betel leaves in the mouths of the 
Dasaris, who, after chewing them, spit them into the 
mouths of Lhe devotees. At night the Dasans carry 
torches made of rags, on which the devotees pour ghi 
(clarified butter). Some people say that, many years 
ago, barren women used to take a vow to visit the temple 
at the time of the festival, and, after offering kavalam, 
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have sexual intercourse with the Dasaris. The temple 
authorities, however* profess ignorance of this practice. 

On the last day of the Gangajatra festival at TJrupaii, 
a figure is made of day and straw, and placed in the 
tope (grove), where crowds of all classes, including 
Paraiy an s, present food to it. Buffaloes, goats, sheep, 
and fowls are sacrificed, and it is said that Brahmans, 
though they will not be present, send animals to be 
slaughtered. At the conclusion of the festivities, the 
image is burnt during the feast, which last over ten 
days, the lower orders of the people paint themselves, 
and indulge in much boisterous merriment. Those who 
have made a vow to Ganga Cast for some days before the 
festival begins. They wear a structure made of bamboo 
in the form of a car, which is decorated with paper of 
different colours, and supported by iron naila pressed 
into the belly and back. They go about with this 
Structure on their heads. Those who have been attacked 
by cholera, or other serious disease, make a vow to 
Ganga, and perform this ceremonial. 

A festival, which is attended by huge crowds of 
Hindus of all classes, takes place annually in the month 
of Audi (July-August) at the village of Periyapalayam, 
about sixteen miles from Madras, where the goddess 
Mariamma is worshipped under the name of PeriyapAlo- 
yaththamman. According to the legend, as narrated by 
the Rev. A. C. Clayton,* 

“there was once a Rishi (sage), who lived on the banks 
of the Periyapalayam river with his wife BavAni. Every 
morning she used to luthi* in the river, and bring back 
water for the use of the household. But she never took 
any vessel with her in which to bring the water home, 
for she was so chaste that she had acquired power to 

• SfuuutH Hull* 11 * 06 , v., No J, jS- 9 - 
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form a water-pot out of the dry river sand, and carry 
the water home in it. One day, while hathing, she saw 
the reflection of the face of the sky-god, Indra, in the 
water, and could not help admiring it. When she 
returned to the bank of the river, and tried to form her 
water-pot out of sand as usual, she could not do so, for 
her admiration of Indra had ruined her power, and she 
went home sadly to fetch a brass water-vessel. Her 
husband saw her carrying this to the river, and at once 
suspected her of unchastity, and, calling his son, ordered 
him to strike ofT her head with a sword. It was in vain 
that the son tried to avoid matricide. He had to obey, 
but he was so agitated by his feelings that, when at last 
he struck at his mother, he cut off not only her head, 
but that of a leather-dresser’s wife who was standing 
near. The two bodies lay side by side. The rishi wras 
so pleased with his son's obedience that lie promised him 
any favour that he should ask, but he was very angry 
when die son at once begged that his mother might be 
restored to life. Being compelled to keep his ivord, hr 
told the son that, if he put his mother’s head on her 
trunk, 9hc would again live. The son tried to do so, 
but in his haste took up the head of the leather-dresser’s 
wife by mistake, and put it on Bavitai’s body. Leather- 
dressers are flesh-eaters, and so it comes about that, on 
days when her festival is celebrated, Bavani — now a 
goddess — longs for meat, and thousands of sheep, 
goats, and fowls, must be slain at her shrine. This 
legend bears marks of Brdhmanic influence. Curiously 
enough, the priest of this Paraiya shrine is himself a 
Brahman.” 

The vows, which are performed at the festival at 
Periyapalavam, are as follows:— 

(f) Wearing a garment of margosa ( Mtl:a Auuiirxukta) 
leaves, or wearing an ordinary garment, and carrying 
a lighted lamp made of rice-flour on the head. 
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( 3 ) earn ing i prit decorated with flowers and margosa 
leaves? round the temple- 

(3) Going round the temple, rolling on the ground, 

(4) Throwing a live fowl rnt to the top of the temple* 

!<;) Throwing a cocoanut in front, prostrating tin the 

ground in salutation, going forward several paces and 
again throwing the c&ooattut, and repeating the pro¬ 
cedure dll three circuits of the temple have been made* 

(6) Giving offerings rn the idol Parasarama, cradle 
with baby made of clay or wood, etc.* to bring offspring 
to the childless, success rn a lawsuit or business trans¬ 
action, and other good lurk. In addition, pongll (Smiled 
rice) lias to be offered, and by some a sheep or goat 
h sacrificed. If a vow has linen made on beJiaJf of a 
sick cow, the iintmal is bathed in tile river, clad in 
mnrgosa leaves, and led round the temple* The leaf- 
wearing vou U reported to by the- large majority at tlie 
devotees, and performed by men, women and children. 
Those belonging to the mure respretable classes go 
through it in the earh morning, before the crowd has 
collected in its tens of thousands. Thr leafy garments 
are purchased from hawkery who do n brisk trade in thr 
sale titereof. The devotees have to pay a modes: fee 
for admission to the temple precincts* and go round the 
sh rt n e th ree o r more tim es* Con Cerni ng 1 h e Poriya pilaya nt 
festival* a recent writer observes that, “the distinctive 
feature b that the worshippers are clad tit leaves. The 
devotees are bound to wear a garment made of fresh 
margosa twigs with their leaves. This garment is rolled 
v-cjniRSjIftL It consists of 3 string three or four yards 
long, from which depend, at intervals of two to three 
inches aparr. twigs measuring about two feet in length, 
and forming a fringe of foliage. This string being wound 
several tims round the. 1 wjust. the fringe of leaves forms 
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a kilt or short petticoat. Men are content to wear the 
kilt, but women also wear round their neck a similar 
garment, which forms a short cloak reaching to the 
waist. To impress on devotees the imperative obligation 
imposed on them to wear the leaf garment in worshipping 
the goddess, it is said that a young married woman, being 
without children, made a vow to the goddess that, on 
obtaining a son, she would go on a pilgrimage to Periya- 
palayam, and worship her in accordance with the ancient 
rite. Her prayer having been answered, she gave birth 
to a son, and went to Periyapalayam to fulfil her vow. 
When, however, it was time to undress and put on the 
vcpan&ilai, her modesty revolted. Unobserved by her 
party, she secretly tied a cloth round her waist before 
putting on the vcpansilai. So attired, she went to the 
temple to worship. On seeing her coming, the goddess 
detected her deceit, and, waxing wroth, set the woman’s 
dress all ablaze, and burnt her so severely that she died. 

It is noted by Bishop Whitehead • that it was formerly 
the custom for women to come to the shrine of Durgamma 
at Bellary clad in twigs of the margosa tree. But this is 
now only done by children, the grown-up women putting 
the margosa twigs over a cloth wrapped round the loins. 
At a festival of the village goddess at Kudligi in the Bellary 
district, the procession is said by Mr F. Fawcett to be 
headed by a Madiga (Telugu Pariah) naked save for a few 
margosa leaves. The wearing of these leaves on the occa¬ 
sion of festivals in honour of Mariamma is a very general 
custom throughout Southern India. Garments made of 
leaves are still worn by the females of some tribes on thr west 
coast, the Thanda Pulayans, Vcttuvans, and Koragas. 
Concerning the Koragas, Mr Walhouse writes f that they 

• M*Jnu Mutrutr Bufj-, v., Nu * 149- 

t M lad Am.," iM». x. >64- 
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*■* weir an apmn of tvrigs and leaves aver the buttocks. 
Once thb vas the only covering 1 allowed them, and a mark 
of their deep degradation- But now, when no longer com* 
pubory, ami of no use, as it is worn over the dolhes, the 
women still retain it, believing its disuse would be unlucky k ‘ 

*» KOvvnkkam in the South Arcot district is known for 
its festival to Aravin (more correctly Ini van) or Kuttandar, 
which ti one of the most popular feasts with Sudras in [lie 
whale district, Aravin w&$ the son of Arjuna, one of the 
Gve Plndava brothers. Local traditions says that, whan 
the great war which is described in the MjihAbh/irata 
was about lo begin, the Kauravas, die opponents of the 
Panda vas, to bring them success, sacrificed n white 
elephant. The Plndavas were in despair of being able to 
find any such uncommon object with which to propitiate 
the gods, until Aijuna suggested that they should offer 
up hb son Aravan, Aravin agreed to yield his life for 
die good of the cause, and, when eventually the Pandavay 
were victorious, he was deified for the self-abnegation 
which had thus brought his side success. Since he* died in 
bis youth* before he had been married, it is held to please 
him if men, even though grown up and already wedded, 
come now and offer to espouse him, and men who art 
afflicted with serious diseases take a vow to marry him at 
his annual festival in the hope of thereby being cured. 
The festival occurs in May, and for eighteen nights the 
Mahnbharnta js recited by a PaJJi (Tamil agriculturist),* 
large numbers of people, especially of that caste, assembling 
to hear it read. On the eighteen!h night, a wooden image 
u! Kdttandsr is taken to a tope (grove) and seated them. 
This is the signal for the sacrifice of an enormous number 
of fowls. Every one who comes brings one or two, and 
the number killed runs literally into thousands. While 
this is going on, Ji thr. men who have taken vows robe 

■ The Palla dium kj tw dracotUtirs nf the fbr nice (A^tiikuld> af 
the Kili.itriyu, wid iliat, i# iliey ,vnd ihr l 4ud*rn br.nbrT wens Iwra 
of fire, they are reJitad 
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married to the deity appear before liis irna^e dresscd tihe 
women, make obeisance, offer to the priest (who *» ™« 
hv caste) a few annas, and give into his hands the tabs 
(marriage badge worn by women) which thn have brought 
with them, These the priest, as representing ‘be God, 
ties round their necks. The God b- brought back to his 
shrine that night, and, when in front ofthe building, he .s 
hidden by a cloth held before httn. Thts symbohses die 
satririce of Aravin, and the men who liAve just been 
married to him set up loud lamentations ut the death o 
their husband. Similar vows an taken and ceremonies 
per.',rmed, It is said, at the shrines olUnttantlar, two 
miles north-west of Porto Novo, and Adivarahanattum 
(live miles north-west of Chidambaram), and. »> 
years, at Tiruvarkkulam (one mile east of the latter place). 
other ruses probably occur' * 


I am informed bv Mr R. F, Sumey Lhat, in the Madnr> 
district, iron chains arc htra* on b!khu\ {Amo* ■***"«> 
trees, n*a dedicated to the rustic deity Kamppan. At 
Melfir Mr Slottey saw large masses of such chains, which 
are made bv chi? village blacksmiths- 1 hey are very 
rough, and are furnished ai One end with what b to 
be a sickle, and also a spear-head. 1 gather further f 
diat, in the Mehir biluk. the shrine of Karuppan may 
usually be known by the hundred-*, of chain* hung outside 
ii, which have been presented to the god in performance uf 
voW s, The deity is said to be fond of bedecking himstrll 
with chains- and thCie offerings are usually suspended from 
a kmd uL horkontal bar made of two stun* uprights support- 
istg n dab of stunt placed horiwartaBy upon the top of them. 
The gud is a ho font! of preheats of dubs and swords. 

H Sometimes," a recent writer stated hig < ham 

iiangn suspended from a tree, and thr village panchnyats 

* Gareueer *U ifrc Sattth Artel Difttht,’ l S'r G 
1 Giretieet of ibc Mahvii Dutrict. n?=A ■ $1 
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(tribunals) arc held in the Aiyanar (or Sangali Karuppan) 
temple. The accused is made to submit to an ordeal in 
proof of innocence. The ordeal consists in his swearing 
on the chain, which he is made to touch. He has such 
a dread of this procedure, that, as soon as he touches 
the chain, he comes out with the truth, failure to speak 
the truth being punished by some calamity, which he 
believes will overtake him within a week. These chains 
are also suspended to tile trees near the temples of village 
goddesses, and used by village pancluyats to swear the 
accused in any trial before them.” 

It is narrated* by Moor that he “passed a tree, on 
which were hanging several hundred bells. This was a 
superstitious sacrifice by the Bandjanahs.f who, passing 
this tree, are in the habit of hanging a bell or bells 
upon it, which they take from the necks of their sick 
cattlr, expecting to leave behind them the complaint 
also. Our servants particularly cautioned us against 
touching these diabolical belts ; but, as a few were taken 
for our own cattle, several accidents that happened were 
imputed to the anger of the deity to whom these offer¬ 
ings were made, who, they say, inflicts the same disorder 
on the unhappy bullock who carries a bell from this 
tree as he relieved the donor from.” 

At Diguvemetta in the Kurnool district, I came across 
a number of bells, both large and small, tied to thr 
branches of a tamarind tree, beneath which were an 
image of the deity Malalamma, and a stone bull (Nandi). 
Suspended from a branch of the same tree was a thick 
rope, to which were attached heads, skulls, mandibles, 
thigh-bones, and feet of fowls, and the foot of a goat. 

• ** Narrative of Littit’t Dctax hmrnt,’ <794, 312 * 3 . 

T Lambidii or HrinjAm, who formerly acted as carriers of (applies 
ami baggage in tunes of war in the Deccan. 
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Mr Fawcett once saw, at a Savara village in Ganjam, 
a gaily ornamented hut near a burning-ground. Rude 
figures of birds and red rags were tied to five bamboos, 
which were sticking up in the air about eight feet above 
the hut, one at each corner, and one in the centre* A 
Savara said that he built the hut for his dead brother, 
and had buried the bones in it.* It is noted by the 
Rev. J. Cain f that, in some places, the Lambadis fasten 
rags torn from sonic old garment to a bush in honour 
of Kampalammn (kampa, a thicket). On the side of a 
road from Has tar arc several large heaps of stones, which 
they have piled up in honour of the goddess Guttalamma. 
Every Lambadi who passes the heaps is bound to place 
one stone on the heap, and make a salaam to it. It is 
further recorded by Mr Walhouse* that, when going 
from the Coimbatore plains to the Mysore frontier, he 
saw a thorn-bush rising out of a heap of stones piled 
round it. and bearing bits of rag tied to its branches by 
Lambadis. In the Telugu country, rags are offered to a 
god named Pathalayya (Mr Rags). On the trunk-roads 
in the Nellore district, rags may be seen hanging from 
the habO! {Acacia antfi/ca) trees. These are offerings made 
to Pathalayya by travellers, 'vho tear off pieces of their 
clothing with a vague idea that the offering thereof will 
render their journey free from accidents, such as upsetting 
of their carts, or meeting with robbers. Outside the 
temple of the village goddess at Ojini in the Bellary 
district, Mr Fawcett tells ub,§ “arc hung numbers of 
miniature cradles and bangles presented by women who 
hove borne children, or been cured of sickness through 

• Jrurn. Amthn ^ 5*., i 253*4- 

t “Imi. Ant./ *879. rift. atV- 
J JMA. 1880. ix. 150. 
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the intervention of the goddess. Miniature cows are 
presented by persons whose cows have been cured of 
sickness, and doll-like figures for children. One swami 
(god) there is, known by a tree hung with iron chains, 
hooks — anything iron ; another by rags, and so on. 
The ingenious dh6bi (washerman), whose function is to 
provide torches on occasions, sometimes practises on the 
credulity of his countrymen by tying a few rags to a 
tree, which by and by is covered with rags, for the 
passers-by are not so stiff-necked as to ask for a sign 
other than a rag; and under cover of the darkness, the 
dhobi makes his torch of the offerings." 

On the road to the temple at Tirumala (Upper 
Tirupati) in the North Arcot district, the goddess Gauthala 
Gangamraa has her abode in a margosa or avaram {Cassia 
auriculata) tree, surrounded by a white-ant hill. Passers- 
by tear off a piece of their clothing, and tie it to the 
branches, and place a small stone at the base of the ant¬ 
hill. Occasionally cooked rice is offered, fowls are 
sacrificed, and their heads and legs tied to the tree. In 
the Madura district, bits of rag are hung on the trees 
in which a deity named Sdttan is believed to reside-* 
it Is noted by Mr W. Francist that, “in some places 
in the South Arcot district, for example, on the feeder 
road to the Olakkur station in Tindivanam taluk and 
near the eighth mile of the road from Kallakurchi to 
VriddhachaLam, are trees on which pas9cre-by have hung 
bits of rag, until they are quite covered with them. 
The latter of the two cases had its origin only M few 
years back in the construction by some shepherd boys 
of a toy temple to Gancsa formed of a few stones under 
the tree, to draw attention to which they hung up a rag 

* “ Cajciicer of the Madura DUtnot/’ 1906, l $6 

* ** Gjuetterr of thr South Arcot Ojunct," i<w£. k too 
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or two. The tree is now quite covered with bits of cloth, 
and beneath it is a large pile of stones, which have been 
added one by one by the superstitious passers-by." 

It is recorded by the Abb* Dubois* that "at Palni, 
in Madura, there is a famous temple consecrated to the 
god Velayuda, whose devotees bring offerings of a peculiar 
kind, namely large sandals, beautifully ornamented, and 
similar in shape to those worn by the Hindus on their 
feet. The god is addicted to hunting, and these shoes 
are intended for his use when he traverses the jungles 
and deserts in pursuit of his favourite sport. Such 
shabby gifts, one might think, would go very little way 
towards filling the coffers of the priests of Velayuda. 
Nothing of the sort: Brahmins always know how to reap 
profit from anything. Accordingly the new sandals are 
rubbed on the ground and rolled a little in the dust, 
and are then exposed to the eyes of die pilgrims who 
visit the temple. It is clear enough that the sandals 
must have been worn on the divine feet of Velayuda; 
and they become the property of whosoever pays the 
highest price for such holy relics. 

Mr Walhouse informs usf dial the champak and other 
trees round the ancient shrine of the Trimurti at the loot 
of the Anaimalai mountains are thickly hung with sandals 
and shoes, many of huge size, evidently made for the 
purpose, and suspended by pilgrims as votive offerings. 
The god of the temple at Tirumala is said to appear 
annually to four persons in different directions, east, west, 
south and north, and informs them that he requires a 
shoe from each of them. They whitewash their houses, 
worship the god, and spread rice-llour thickly on die 

• “ Hindu Manners, Cuatonm and Ceremonies * trwuUnon by H. K. 
Bcnuchump, l&yj, ii. 6f<x 
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floor of a room, which is locked for the night Next 
morning the mark of a huge foot is found on the floor, 
and din shoe has to br made to fit this. When ready, 
it 15 Liken in procession through the streets of the village, 
conveyed to Tfrumala. and presented to the temple. 
Though the makers of the shoes have worked in ignorance 
nf each others' work, the shoes brought from the north 
■md south, and those from the * j ast and west, are believed 
to milch and make a pair* Though the worship of these 
shoes is chiefly meant for Para cyans, who are prohibited 
from ascending the Ti’rupati hill* as a matter of fccL all, 
wit haul distinction of caste, worship them. The shoes 
are placed in front of the image of the god near the foot 
of dst> hill, and are said to gradually wear away by the 
end of the year. 

hl At Belur in the Mysore Province/* Mr Lewis Rice 
writes,* “the pod of the temple is under the necessity of 
making an occasional trip tu the Baba Sudan bills to visit 
the goddess. On these occasions he is said to make 
use of a large pair of slippers kept for the purpose in 
the temple. When they are worn 0111* it devolves upon 
the chuckle rs (leather - workers) of Chan rug hi and 
Bisvapatna, to whom the fact is revealed in a dream, 
to provide new ones." 

In order to presem the slippers, ihry are allowed to 
enter die courtyard of the temple. 

On the way leading tip to the temple at Tim mala, 
scrnill stones heaped up in the u>rm of j hearth* and 
knots tied in the leaves of young date-palms may he seen. 
Tbttec ate the work of virgins who accompany the pArtites 
of pilgrims. The knots arc tir-d tu ensure the Lying of 
the marriage Lilt string on their msdm, and the heaping 
up of the- stones is, dfinr with a view to ensuring die 


* 'Mysore, »b-j»7 ( 11.530* 
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birth of children to them. If the girls revisit the hill 
after marriage and the birth of offspring, they untie the 
knot on a leaf, and disarrange one of the hearths. Men 
cause their name to be cut on rocks by the wayside, 
or on tile stones with which the path leading to the 
temple is paved, in the belief that good luck will result 
if their name is trodden on by some pious man. 

At Tirupati, a number of Balijas arc engaged in the 
red sanders {Pterocarpus santalinus) wood-carving industry. 
Figures of deities, mythological figures, miniature temple 
cars, and domestic utensils, are among the articles turned 
out by them. Vessels made of red sanders wood carry 
no pollution, and can be used by women during the 
menstrual period, and taken back to the house without 
any purification ceremony. For the same rrason, 
Sanyasis (ascetics) use such vessels for performing 
worship. The carved figures are sold to pilgrims and 
others who visit Tirupati, and are also taken for salr 
to Conjeeveram, Madura, and other places, at times when 
important temple festivals are celebrated. Carved wooden 
figurines, male and female, represented in a state of 
nudity, arc also manufactured at Tirupati. and sold to 
Hindus. Those who arc childless perform on them the 
ear-boring ceremony, in the belief that, os the result 
thereof, issue will be bom to them. Or, if there are 
grown-up boys or girls in a family, who remain unmarried, 
the parents celebrate the marriage ceremony between a 
pair of figurines, in the hope that the marriage of their 
children will speedily follow. They dress up the dolls 
in clothes and jewelry, and go through the ceremonial 
of a real marriage. Some there are who have spent as 
much money on a doll’s wedding as on a wedding in 
real life. 

The simplest form of offerings consists of fruits, such 
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as plantains and nocaanuts. Without an offering of fruit 
no orthodox Hindu would think of entering a temple, or 
coming into the presence oF a Native of position. The 
procession of servants anti retainers, each bringing a 
gift of a lime fruit, on New Year'* Pay is familiar to 
Anglo-Indians- By the rules of Government, framed 
with a view to preventing bribery*, the prohibit]on of tb- 
receipc of presents from Native Chiefs and others docs not 
extend Lu the receipt of a few flowers or fruits* and articles 
of inappreciable value, although even such trifling presents 
should he discouraged. 

As a thanksgiving for recovery from illness, votive 
offering* frequently take the form of silver or gold repre¬ 
sentations of the part of the body affected, which am 
deposited in a vessel kept for the purpose at the temple. 
They are kept lor sale in die vicinity of the temple, and 
must be offered by the person who has taken the vow, 
or on whose behalf it lias been takrn. When a person 
has been ill all over, a silver human figure, Of a ihin 
silver wire or die same length as himself, and represent¬ 
ing him, is sometimes offered. 

Of silver «>fferings from temples in the Tamil country, 
the Madras Museum possesses an extensive collection, 
in which are included the face, hands, feci, buttocks, 
tongue. Larynx, navel, nose, ears, eyes, breasts, g< nitalia, 
etc.; snakes offered to propitiate the anger of serpents* 
snakes coiled m o??Va, sandals, flags, umbrellas. and 
cocoon ut5 strung on a pole. 

When litigation arises in Malabar in connection with 
the title to a house ami compound (grounds) in which >t 
stands, a vow is sometimes made to offer a silver model 
representing' the property, if a favourable, decree is obtained. 
Some time ago, a rich landlord offered st the temple a 
silver model representing thr exact number of tree;?, house, 
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.u‘ll, etc,, And costing several hundreds of rupees* when 
a suit was decided in his favour. 

[n conneenun with the temple at Gunmyfir in Malabar, 
Mr Fa wee 1 1 writes as follows *' — 

'! visited the festival on one occasion, and purchas*- 
was made of a few offerings such as are made 1.0 tile temple 
tr| satisfaction of vows — a very rude representation of an 
infant in silver* a hand, a leg* an ulcer* a pair of eyes, and. 
most curious of all* a silver string which represents a man, 
the giver* Goldsmiths working in silver and gold are to 
he seen just outside the gate of the temple* ready to provide 
at a moment's notice the object that any person intends to 
offer, in case he is not already in possession of his votive 
offering," 

A Nnyar examined by Mr Fawcett was wearing .1 silver 
ring as a vqw, which was to be given up at the next 
festival at Kottiiir in North Main bar. Another was wear¬ 
ing a silver bangle. He had a wound in his ami which 
was long in healing, so he made a vow to the god at 
Tirupati Ttfimuds) that, if his arm was healed, he would 
give up the bangle at the temple* 

A few years ago, a shrine was erected a! Cochin for 
a picture of the Virgin and Child, which attained to great 
Celebrity fur its power of working miracles. 4 Many 
Stories,” Mr Fawcett writes* t "* r ^ P° wcr of thv 
picture are current. A fisherman, who had lost his nets, 
vowed to give a little net, if they were found. The 
votive offerings, which arc sometimes of copper 0 1 brass* 
take strange forms. There are fishes, prawn:*, rice* cocoa- 
nut trees, cows, etc* A little silver model of a bridge 
was given by a contractor, who vowed* when he tound 
hi$ foundations, were shaky ■ to give it if his woric should 

■ Madras Mmtum Bull* - up), ilf* ^0* Jl* 
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pass muster. The power of the picture is such tlmt the 
v Mtiftes are nut confined to the Christian community. 
There are among them many Hindus and Mali onedans/' 
In South Canary silver rats and pt^s art* offered to 
protect the crops from destruction by the.se animals. 
Silver rten-gnriits are offered when children do not take 
their food properly, mid silver sheaves of grain if the 
crop is abundant. At Pyfca, brass 01 clay figures of the 
tiger* leopard. elephant, wild boar* anil bandicoot rat* are 
presented at the shrine of a female bhutha* bamed 
Poo mnnikunh noma ni\ to protect the crops and cattle from 
the ravages of these animals. The figures must be solid, 
kir the bhiithas would be very angry if they were hollow. 
A brass figure of Sarabha, a mythological eight-legged 
animat* which is supposed to be the vehicle of the god 
Virrvhharira, is presented as an offering to some Siva 
temple* in South Can am in eases where a person is 
attacked with a form of trier r known .ts Siva.’, ulcer. 
Sometimes a silver lizard is offered at tcmpJcSi to 
counteract the evil;, which would result from a lizard 
falling on some unlucky part qf the body, such as the 
kudu ei d (hair knot) of a female. The lizard* associated 
with the name of Siva* is regarded as sacred. It is never 
intentionally killed* and* if accidentally hurt ur killed* an 
image of it in gold or silver is presented by high caste 
Hindus to a Siva trmplc.f 

In Malabar* a Brahman magician transfers die spirits of 
those who have died an unnatural death to images made of 
gold, silver* or mod, which are placed in a tempi' 1 of 
special building erected for them. It ts said by Mr I*. 
Fawcett, ** to be a sacred duty to a deceased I iyan in 

* Uhiiiha* or demon wordnp. pm-aih >ii Sc*t:b Cuurt, »beJ* 19* 
Iiaw rtirnr bh^tha .ch..ttam or dtt&Mt ditiftf 
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Malabar, who was of importance, for example, the* head of 
a family, to have a stiver image of him made, and arrange 
for it being deposited in some temple, where it will receive 
its share of worship, and offerings of food and water. The 
temples *t Tirunelli in Wynid and Tirunavayi, which are 
among the oldest in Malabar, were generally the resting- 
places of these images, but now some of the well-to-do 
deposit them much further afield, even at Benares and 
Ramcsvaram. A silver image is presented to the local 
Siva temple, where, for a consideration, worship is done 
every flew moon day. On each of these days, mantrams 
are supposed to be repeated a thousand times. When 
the image lias been the object of these mantra ms sixteen 
thousand times, it is supposed to have become eligible 
for final deposit at Tirunavayi or elsewhere.” 

If a Muhammadan suffers from severe pain in the 
(land or foot, a vow is sometimes taken to the effect that 
a silver hand or foot will be taken Co the grave of some 
saint, and put into the treasury which is kept there to 
meet the expenses of the annual ceremonies of the saint. 
At Vizagapatam • there is a celebrated Muhammadan 
saint, who lies buried by the Durga on the lop of the 
hill overlooking the harbour. He is considered to hr 
all potent over the elements of the Bay of Bengal, and 
many a silver dhoni (native boat) is presented at his 
shrine by Hindu ship-owners after a successful voyage* 

A suit once arose between a Komati boat-owner and his 
Muhammadan captain during settlement of the accounts. 
The captain stated that, during a storm off the coast of 
Arakan, he had vowed a purse of rupees to the saint, and 
had duly presented it on his return. This sum he rliarged 
to the owner of the vessel, whose sole contention was 
that the voiv liad never been discharged : the propriety 
• *' Cftieuecr ut llu Viugapiium District-*' 11)07, t. JJQ- 
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of conciliating the saint in a hurricane he allowed. At 
Timmancherla in the AnanUpur district there is a tomb 
of a bolv Muhammadan named Masthan Ali, in whose 
honour a religious ceremony is held annually in April, 
which is attended by both Muhammadans and Hindus. 
The Utter make vows at the tomb, which has a special 
repu tati on for granting offspring to the childless. The 
headman of the village, who is a Hindu, brings the first 
offerings in procession with much ceremony.* 

At the annual festival at the temple at Nedamangad in 
Travancorr, which U attended by Urge numbers of the 
lower classes, the worshippers arc said by the Rev. S. 
Mateerf to *' bring with them wooden models of cows 
covered, in imitation of shaggy hair, with ears of rice. 
Many of these images arc brought, each in a separate 
procession from its own place. The headmen are finely 
dressed with cloths stained purple at the edge. The image 
is borne on a bamboo frame, accompanied by a drum, 
and carried round the temple. The Gudigars (wood- 
carvers) at Udipi in South Canara make life-size wooden 
buffaloes and Urge human figures as votive offerings for 
the Iswara Temple at Hiriadkiip, where they are set up in 
a row. By the Savaras of Vizagapatam, rudely carved and 
grotesque wooden representations of human beings, 
monkeys, lizards, parrots, peacocks, guns, pickaxes, 
daggers, etc., are dedicated to the tribal ddty. They 
would not sell them to the district officer who acquired 
them on my behalf, but parted with them on the under¬ 
standing that they would be worshipped by the Sirltar 
(Government). In like manner, the fishermen of the 
Ganjam coast objected to specimens of the gods which 
are placed in little shrines on the sea-shore being sent 

• “ Gateiieti of the Aniatapur llutm t, 1005, » 164 
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to me, dll they were told that it was because the 
Government had heard of rheir devotion to their gods 
that they wanted to have some of them in Madras, The 
gods, which are made in clay and wood, include Bengali 
Eahu riding on a bkek horse, who is believed to bless 
the fishermen* secure large hauls of fish fbr them, ond 
protect them against danger when out fishing, it has 
been observed that this affinity between the Ganjam fishirr* 
mttn and the Bengali Baba. resulting in the apotheosis of 
the latter, is certainly a striking example of the catholicity 
of Viero-w^rthipv and it would bo interesting lo know how 
long, and for what reasons the conception of protection 
has appealed to the followers of the piscatory industry. 
Ii was Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, who compelled his Bengali officials, much against 
their inclination, to cultivate ihe art of equitation,, 

f sni informed by Mr G, V. Ramamurthi Pantulu that 
the Savaras attend the markets or fairs held in the plains. 
OT at the foot of the ghats. to purchase salt and other 
articles. If a 5avara is taken ill at the market or on hb 
re turn thence, tit? attributes the illness to a spirit of th<- 
market called Biradi Sonum. The bulls which carry the 
goods of the Hindu men-hants to the market are supposed 
to convey the spirit. In propitiating it, the 5avara makes 
an image of a bull in straw, and, taking it out of his 
village, leaves it on the footpath, after a pig has been 
sacrificed. Owners of cattle take the animals when sick 
round the sacred hill at Tfrukaahubunram m perfortnnnce 
of a vow, in the belief that their health will be thus 
restored. 

“A Brahmin! bull/' Mr A* Srinivasan writes. 'Ms 
dedicated to the god Venknteswara of Tirupatt, for the 
benefit of the living In fulfilment of vows. The act of 
dedication and release U preceded by elaborate rituals 
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of marriage, as among men and women- The bride, 
which should be a heifer that has not calved, is furnished 
by the father-in-law of the donor. The heifer is united 
in holy wedlock to the bullock, aftrr formal chanting 
of mantrams, by the tying of the tali and tourings 
to the neck. In this sham marriage, the profuse orna¬ 
mentation of the couple with saffron (turmeric) and rrd 
powder, the pouring of rice on their heads, and a pro¬ 
cession through the streets with music, arc conspicuous 
features,” 

! am told that, if the devotee cannot aiTord a live 
animal, a mimic representative is made in rice. 

Painted hollow images are made by bpecial families 
of Kusavans (potters) known as pujari (priest), who, 
for the privilege of making them, have to pay an annual 
fee to the headman, who spends it on a festival at the 
caste temple. When a married couple are anxious to 
have female offspring, they take a vow to offer figures 
of the seven virgins (Saptha Kannimar), who are repre¬ 
sented all seated in a row, If a male or female recover* 
from cholera, smallpox, or other severe illness, a figure 
of the corresponding sex is offered. A childless woman 
makes a vow to offer up the figure of a baby, if she 
brings forth offspring. Figures of animals—cattle, horses, 
sheep, etc.—are offered at the temple when they recover 
from sickness, or are recovered after they have been 
stolen. Horses made of clay, painted red and other 
colours, are set up in the fields to drive away demons, 
or as a thank-offering for recovery from sickness, or any 
piece of good luck. The villagers erect these horses in 
honour of the popular deity Ayanar, the guardian deity of 
the fields, who is a renowned huntsman, and is believed, 
when, with his wives Purna and Pu&hkala, he visits the 
village at night, to mount the horses, and ride down 
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the demons. Ayanar is said • to be the special deity of 
the Kusavan caste, Kusavaits are generally the pujaris 
at his temples, and they make the earthenware, and 
brick and mortar horses and images, which are placed 
btfon these buildings. The pupils of the eyes of the 
various images are not painted in till they are taken to 
the temple, where offerings of fruit, etc., are first madr. 
Even the pupils of a series of images which were specially 
made for me were not painted at the potter's house, 
but in the verandah of the traveller's bungalow where 
I was staying. A very interesting account of thr nctra 
mangalya. or ceremony of painting the eyes of images, 
os performed by craftsmen in Ceylon, lias been published 
by Mr A. K. Coomaraswamy.f Therein he writes that 
** by far the most important ceremony connected with the 
building and decoration of a vihAra (temple), or with its 
renovation, was the actual ntlra mangalya or eye ceremonial. 
The ceremony had to be performed in the case of any 
image, whether set up in a vihara or not. Even in the 
case of flat paintings it was necessary. D. S. Muhandiram, 
when making for me a book of drawings of gods accord¬ 
ing to die Rupavaliya, left the eyes to be subsequently 
inserted on an auspicious occasion, with some simpler 
form of the ceremony described." 

On this subject, Knox writes as follows \ 

“Some, being devoutly disposed, will make the image 
of this god (Buddha) at their own charge. For the making 
whereof they must bountifully reward the Founder. Before 
the eyes are made, it is not accounted a god. but a lump 
of ordinary metal, and thrown about the shop with no 
more regard than anything else. But, when the eyes are 
to be made, the artificer is to have a good gratification, 

• " Guettrer of the Miulura Dutrict," igiC, i. 103 . 

f “ Molizral Sinhalese Art,* iquS. 70-7$* 
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besides the firsr agreed upon reward. The eyes being 
formed, it b thenceforward a god. And then, being 
brought with honour from the workman's shop, it is 
dedicate by solemnities and sacrifices. and enfrted with 
^-reai irate mlo the shrine or tilde house, which in before 
built and prepared for it." 

Putting money into a receptacle fundi ) as an offering 
to a particular deity is a Very common custom. In the 
case of a popular god, such a*; the one at Ti rum ala, an 
earth m pot is sometimes replaced by a copper money-‘bos 
or iron safe. In South Canara their was a well-to-do 
family* the members of which kept on depositing coins 
Tii the family undf, which were set apart for the Tim mala 
god during a number of generations. Not only in ca.qes 
of sickness* but ^cen when a member of the family went 
10 a neighbouring village, and returned safdv, a few coins 
were put into the untli, For some reason, the opening 
or the undi, and offering of its contents at TirumaLa, wi* 
postponed, and, when it was finally opened, if was found 
to contain a mbedJaneous collection of coins, current 
and uncurrent When a temple is far away* and those 
who wish to make offerings thereat cannot, owing to 
the expense of the journey or other reason, go there 
themselves, the offedng’s are taken by a substitute. If 
the god to whom the offering Is made is Srinivasa of 
TiTumala, a small sum of money must be otfered 
Compensation for not taking it in person. The god is 
sometimes called Yaddi Knsulu Varu, in allusion to the 
money (kasul or interest, Sri some (urge towns, in the 
months of July and August, parties of devotees may be 
seen wandering about the streets, and collecting offerings 
to the god, which will be presented to him in due course. 

If a Kcl.-ksi (barber in South Canara is seriously ill. he 
some times undertaken a vow to beg from door to door. 
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and convey the money thus collected to Tirumala. In his 
house he keeps a small closed box with a slit in the lid, 
through which he drops a coin at every stroke of mis¬ 
fortune, and the contents are evcntuaJly sent to the holy 
shrine.* A few years ago, a Native complained to the 
police that about seven hundred rupees had been stolen 
from some brass pots, which he kept in a separate room 
of his house. The money, he stated, was dedicated to 
the Tirumula temple, and was kept in the pots buried in 
paddv (unhusked rice). Me himself had put in about 
fifty rupees during the time that the pots had been in 
his charge, either as an annual contribution, or on occa¬ 
sions of sickness. His mother stated that it had been 
a custom in the family to put money into the vessel for 
several generations, and she had never seen the pots 
opened. 

it is whispered that Kalian dacoits invoke the aid 
of their deity AlagarswAmi, when they are setting out 
on marauding expeditions, and, if they arc successful 
therein, put part of their ill - gotten gams into the 
offertory box, which is kept at his shrine.f 1° this 
connection, the Rev. J. Sharrock states that “there is 
an understanding that, if their own village gods help 
them in their thefts, they are to have a fair share of the 
spoil, and, on the principle of honour among thieves, the 
bargain is always kept. When strange deities are met 
with on their thieving expeditions, it is usual to make 
a vow that, if the adventure turns out well, part of the 
spoil shall next day be left at the shrine of the god, or 
be handed over to the pujiri of that particular deity. They 
are afraid that, if this precaution be not taken, the god 
may make them blind, or cause them to be discovered, or 

• M. Rapti Rao. AfaJrat Ckrittiam CW/. Mag., April l&W, d. 
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may go so far as to knock them down, and leave them to 
bleed to death. 1 

The most papular of the Mabiinmidin saints who arc 
buried m Porta Novo, where a considerable number of 
Marakkayars (Muhammadans) are engaged as sailors, 

"is one Mhfumiyar, who wo* apparently in his lifetime 
a notable sei-capEarn, His fame as a sailor has been 
magnified into the miraculous, and it is declared that hr 
owned ten or a down ships, and used to appear in 
command of all of them simulunroush . He has now 
the reputation of feeing able to deliver from danger eL un*e 
who po down to the sea in ships, and sailors getting out 
on a voyage, or returning from one in iafeiv, usually pul 
an offering in the little bo* kept at his darga, and these 
sums are expended in keeping that buildEng lighted and 
whitewashed. Another curious darga in the town m that 
of A raj Icasu Nacbtyar, ur the one pi> lady. Offerings to 
her must on no account be worth mure than one pic 
(■j s ot a rupee) ; tributes in excess of that value *r«‘ of no 
effect. If sugar for so email an amount cannot be pro¬ 
cured! the devotee spends the money on chunarn (lime) 
for her tomb, ant! this ts consequently covered with a 
superabundance of whitewash. Stories arc told of dir 
way in which the valuable offerings of rich men have 
altogether failed to obtain: her favour, and have had to 
replaced by others of the regulation diminutive 
dimensions.^ * 

The chief god of the Dumbs of Visa gw p a ram is said * 
to be represented by a pic piece placed In or over a new 
earthen pt>i smeared with rice and turmeric powder. It k 
said J that Muhammadans, belonging to the lower classes, 
consult pofiriiangam Jtr.ibmajis atxniL the chances uf 
success in their enterprises. Some of these Brahmans 

# h Gazetteer of the Souili Armt DiitrkC 190*, i. t7& 
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send half the fee so obtained to the Muhammadan mosque 
at Nagur near Negapatam, and will even offer sugar and 
flowers at that shrine, though they endeavour to excuse 
the act by saying that the saint was originally a 
Brahman. 

1 once saw a Muhammadan at Tumkur in Mysore, 
whither he had journeyed from Hyderabad, who had a 
rupee tied round his arm in token of a vow that, if he 
returned safe from plague and other ills to his own 
country, he would give money in charity. When a 
Muhammadan falls ill, a rupee and a quarter is sometimes 
done up in a red cloth, and tied round the arm, to be 
given to the poor on recovery. Members of the poorer 
classes tie an anna and a quarter in tike manner, after 
performing a fateha ceremony. Should the sickness of a 
Hindu be attributed to a god or goddess, a vow is made, 
in token whereof a copper or silver coin is wrapped up in 
a piece of cloth dipped in turmeric paste, and kept in the 
house, or tied to the neck or arm of the sick person. A 
cock may be waved round the head of the patient, and 
afterwards reared in the house, to be eventually offered up 
at the shrine of the deity. A Bedar. whom 1 saw at 
Hospct in the Bcliary district, had a quarter anna rolled 
up in cotton cloth, which he wore on the upper arm in 
performance of a vow. 

In an account of the cock festival at Cmngannre in 
Malabar, whereat vast numbers of cocks are sacrificed, 
Mr Gopal Panikkar records* that, "when a man is 
taken ill of any infectious disease, his relations generally 
pray to the goddess (at Cranganore) for his recovery, 
solemnly covenanting to perform what goes by the name 
of a thulabharam (or thulupurushadanam) f ceremony. 

• * Malabar and in Folk," Madras. 2nd ecf. 133. 
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This consist.* in ptadng rhe paticiit in one of the scale- 
pans of a huge balance, and weighing- him against 
gold* or. more gene rally, pepper fand sometimes other 
substancesK deposited in the other scale-pan. Then 
this weight of the substance is offered to iht goddess. 
This has u> be performed right in front of the goddess 
in the temple yard." 

At MtiUri in South Canara there is a temple of Venkatas- 
wara, which is maintained by Koniram Brahmans, A 
Konkani Brahman, who is attached to the temple* becomes 
inspired almost daily between 10 and n a.m., immediately 
after worship, and people consult him. Some time ago* 
a rich merchant from Gujarat consulted the inspired man 
as to what steps should be taken to enable his wife to be 
safely delivered. He was told to take a vow that he 
would present to the god of the lemple, silver, sugar- 
candy, and date fruits* equal in weight to rhar of his wife. 
This he did* and lus wife was delivered of a male child. 
The cost of ilie cerentunini is M,id to hpive been live 
thousand rupees, in the thulabhirnm cercmonv as per¬ 
formed by the Maharajas of Travancore,* they are weighed 
against gold coins, called ihuLibbiira kasu, specially 
struck for the occasion, which are divided among the 
priests who performed the ceremony* and Brahmans, 

The following quaint custom, which is observed at the 
village of 1*11 Ham bad i in the Trichf nopoly district, 
described by Bishop Whiiehead.f 

"The goddess KuIanthaJ Amman has established for 
herself a useful reputation as a seller of debt. When a 
creditor onnot recover a debt, he writes down his claim 
on a scroll of palm - leaves, and offers the goddess a 

* Off SKungonfly Miaan, y Kiitaty of Tra wnn wih, 1 t@rS, jl-fi 
t AfaJrat Ihwran October* 1905. 
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pan of the debt, if it is paid. The palmyra scroll w 
hung up on an iron spear in the compound of the temple 
before the shrine. If the claim is just, and the debtor 
does not pay, it is believed that he will be afflicted with 
sickness and bad dreams. In his dreams lit* will be told 
to pay the debt at once, if he wishes to be freed from 
his misfortunes. If, however, the debtor disputes the 
claim, he draws up a counter-statement, and hangs it 
on the same spear. Then the deity decides which claim 
is true, and afflicts with sickness and bad dreams the 
man whose claim is false. When a claim is acknowledged, 
the debtor brings the money, and gives it to the pujiri, 
who places it before the image of Kulanthal Amman, 
and sends word to the creditor. The whole amount ts 
then handed over to the creditor, who pays the sum 
vowed to the goddess into die temple coffers in April 
or May. So great is the reputation of the goddess, that 
Hindus come from about ten miles round to seek her 
aid in recovering their debts. 1 he goddess may some¬ 
times make mistakes, but, at any rate, it is cheaper than 
an appeal to an ordinary court of law’, and probably 
almost as e ff ec tiv e as a means of securing justice. In 
former times, no written statements were presented, 
people simply came and represented their claims by 
word of mouth to the deity, promising to give her a 
share. The custom of presenting written claims sprang 
up about thirty years ago, doubtless through the influence 
of the Civil Courts. Apparently more debts have been 
collected since this was done, and more money has been 
gathered into the treasury.*’ 

It is noted by the Rev. A. Margbschis* that 41 the 
Hindus observe a special day at the commencement 
of the palmyra season (in Tinnevelly.j, when the jaggery 
season begins. Bishop Caldwell adopted the custom, 
and a solemn service in church was held, when one set 
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of ill the implements used in tliu oeropaiittn of palmyra- 
dimhmg wm brought to die church, and presented at 
ihc altar. Only the day iras changed from that observed 
by the Hindus* The perils of the palmyra-climber am 
firtit, and there an? many- fatal accidents by falling frnm 
trees forty to ststy feet high, so that a religious service 
of the kind was particularly acceptable and peculiarly 
appropriate to our people.'* 

Thu story is tuJd by Bishop Caldwell of a Sfianar 
itoddyiirawerj who was sitting upon a leaf-stalk at die 
top of a palmyra paint in a high wind, when the staJk 
gave way T and he came down to the ground safely and 
quietly sitting on the leaf, which served the purpose of 
a natural parachute. 

The festival of Ayudha Puja (worship of tools or 
implements) is observed by all Hindu castes during the 
last three days of the Dasara or Navarathrt in the month 
of Pursttasf (September - Ociobery* Jt is a uni venal 
holiday for all Hindu workmen, Even the Brahman 
taksff part m this piija. His tools, however, being books, 
it is called Saraswati puj.i, or worship to the goddess 
or god of le a rning , who Is either Saraswati or I lay.igriva- 
Reading books and repetition of Vedas must be done, 
and, for the purpose of worship, all the books in a 
hou3£ art plied up in a heap, Non-Brahmuns clean the 
various implements used by them in dirir daily work, 
and worship them. The Karri mil Ians f-iriisans) du,ifi 
their hammers, pincers, anvil, blowpipe, rtc.; the Chettis 
(merchants) clean their scales and weights, and the bos 
into which they put their money. The racket-marker at 
the Madras Club decorates the entrance to the scoring- 
box in which his rackets are kept, with a fcaiooti of 
mangn leaves. The weaving and agricultural classes 
wtli be seen to be busy with their looms and agricultural 
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implements. Fishermen pile up their nets for worship. 
Even the bandy wala (cart-driver) paints red and white 
stripes on the wheels and axles. I have myself been 
profusely garlanded when present as a guest at the 
elaborate tool-worshipping ceremony at the Madras School 
uf Arts, where puja was done to a bust of the late Bishop 
Gcll set up on an improvised altar, with a cast of Saraswati 
above, and various members of the Hindu Pantheon 
around. 

At the festival held by the Kovis of the Godavari 
district in propitiation of a goddess called Pida, very 
frequently offerings promised long before are sacrificed, 
and eaten by tile puj&ri. It is not at all uncommon for 
a Koyi to promise to offer a seven-homed male (it. a 
cock) as a bribe to be let alone, a two-homed male (i.f. 
a goat) being set apart by more wealthy or more fervent 
suppliants." When smallpox or other epidemic disease 
breaks out In a Gadaba village in Vizagapatam, a little 
go-cart on wheels is constructed. In this a clay image, or 
anything else holy, is placed, and it is taken to a distant 
spot, and left there. It is also the custom, when cholera 
or smallpox is epidemic in the same district, to make a 
little car, ** on which are placed a grain of saffron-stained f 
rice for every soul in the village, and numerous offerings 
such as little swings, pots, knives, ploughs, and the like, 
and the blood of certain sacrificial victims, and this is 
then dragged with due ceremony to the boundary of 
the village. By this means the malignant essence of the 
deity who brings smallpox or cholera is transferred across 
the boundary. The neighbouring villagers naturally 
hasten to move the car on with similar ceremony, and 

• Rev. J. Cain. M*lmi Ckriitum C*iL l8$7 3 , v 
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it is thus dragged through a whole series of villages, 
and eventually left by the roadside in some lonely 
spot."* 

Marching on one occasion, towards Hampi in the 
Bellary district, where an outbreak of cholera had recently 
occurred, 1 came across two wooden gods on wheels by 
the roadside, (o whom had been offered baskets of fruit, 
vegetables, earthen pots, brad necklets, and bangles, 
which were piled up in front of them. It is recorded f 
by Bishop Whitehead that, when an epidemic breaks 
out in a certain village in the Telugu country, 

*' the headman of the village gets a new earthenware pot, 
besmears it with turmeric and kunkuma (red powder), 
and puts inside it some clay bracelets, necklaces, and 
earrings, three pieces of charcoal, three pieces of turmeric, 
three pieces of incense, a piece of dried cocoanut, a 
woman's cloth, and two annas worth of coppers — a 
strange collection of miscellaneous charms and offerings. 
The pot is then hung up on a tree near the image of 
the village deity, as a pledge that, if the epidemic dis- 
appears, the people will celebrate a festival.” 

It is further recorded $ by Bishop Whitehead that, 
during the festival of Mariamma at Kannanur in the 
Trichinopoly district, 44 many people who have made 
vows bring sheep, goats, fowls, pigeons, parrots, cows, 
and calves, to the temple, and leave them in the com¬ 
pound alive. At the end of the festival, these animals 
are all sold to a contractor. Two years ago, they fetched 
Rs. 400—a good haul for the temple." 

Between the Madras museum and the Government 

* M Gazetteer ol the Vuagapatam District/ 1907. L 7$. 
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maternity hospital, a small municipal boundary stone 
has been set up by the side of the road. 1 o this stone 
supernatural powers are attributed, and it is alleged that 
in a banyan tree in a private garden close by a Mdni 
lives, who presides over the welfare of the patients in 
the hospital, and must be propitiated if the pregnant 
woman is to get over her confinement without complica¬ 
tions. Women vow that they will, if all goes well, give 
a cocoanut, betel, or flowers when they leave. Dis¬ 
charged patients can be seen daily, going to the stone 
and making offerings. On the day of their discharge, 
their friends bring camphor and other articles, and the 
whole family goes to the stone, where the camphor is 
burnt, a cocoanut broken, and perhaps some turmeric or 
flowers placed on »L The new-born child is placed on 
the bare ground in front of the stone, and the mother, 
kneeling down, bows before it. I he foreheads of both 
mother and child arc marked with the soots from the 
burning camphor. If hrr friends do not bring the 
requisite articles, the woman goes home, and returns 
with them to do puja to the stone, or it is celebrated at 
a temple or her house. The offerings are removed by 
those who present them, or by passers-by on the road. 

The Kudubi cutch (catechu) makers of South Canara, 
before the commencement of operations, select an Arera 
CaUcktt tree, and place a sword, an axe, and a cocoanut 
on the ground near it. They prostrate themselves before 
the tree, with hands uplifted, burn incense, and break 
cocoanuts. The success of the operations is believed to 
depend on the good-will of a deity named Siddedcvaru. 
Before they commence work, the Kudubis make a vow 
that, if they are successful, they will offer a fowl. 

“A palmyra tree in the jungle near Ramnad with 
seven distinct trunks, each bearing a goodly head of 

M 
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fan-shaped leaves is," General Burton writes,* “attributed 
to the action of a deity, and stones smeared with oil and 
vermilion, broken cocoanuLs, and fowl’s feathers lying 
about, testify that puja and sacrifice were performed here.” 

On the Rangasvami peak on the .Vilgiris arc two 
rude waltrd enclosures sacred to the god Ranga and 
his consort, within which arc deposited various offerings, 
chiefly iron lamps and the notched sticks used as weighing- 
machines. The hereditary priest is an Irula (jungle 
tribesman),f Certain caves are regarded by the Muduvars 
of the Tra van core hills as shrines, wherein spear-beads, 
tridents, and copper coins are placed, partly to mark 
them as holy places, and partly as offerings to bring 
good luck. 

Prehistoric stone cells, found in die bed of a river, 
are believed to be the thunderbolts of Vishnu, and are 
stacked as offerings by the Malainlis of the Shevaroy 
hills in their shrines dedicated to Vigneswara the elephant 
god, who averts evil, or in little niches cut in rocks. 

Of a remarkable form of demon worship in Tinnevelly, 
Bishop Caldwell wrote that * “an European was till 
recently worshipped as a demon. From the rude verses 
which were sung in connection with his worship, it 
would appear that he was an English officer, who was 
mortally wounded at the taking of the Travancore Ones 
in 1809, and was buried about twenty-five miles from 
the scene of the battle in a sandy waste, where, a few 
years ago, his worship was established by the Shanans 
of the neighbourhood. His worship consisted in the 
offering to his manes of spirituous liquors and cheroots.” 

A similar form of worship, or propitiation of demons. 

• “An Indian Olio." 79-&X 
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is recorded* by Bishop Whitehead from Malabar. He 
was told that "the spirits of the old Portuguese soldiers 
arid traders are still propitiated on the coast with offerings 
of toddy and cheroots. The spirits arc called Kappirt 
(probably tyafhrs or foreigners). This superstition is 
dying' mil, but is said to be common among the fisher¬ 
men of the French settlement of Mai (MiEuS)." 

On one occasion, a man who had been presented with 
two annas as the fee for lending- Ids body to me for 
measurement, offered it* with (lowers and a cocannul* 
at (he shrine of the village goddess, and dedicated to 
her another coin of hi^ o vtt as a peace-offering, and to 
get rid of die pollution caused by my money. 

* Afarftut Iher March, 
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Ma.vtrams, or consecrated formula, are supposed to be 
very powerful, and by their aid even gods can be brought 
under control. They are, inttr alia % believed to be 
efficacious in curing disease, in protecting children against 
devils, and women against miscarriage, in promoting 
development of the breasts, in bringing offspring to 
barren women, in warding ofT misfortune consequent on 
marriage with a girl who has an unlucky mark, in 
keeping wild pigs from the fields, and warding off cattle 
disease. For the last purpose, the magical formula is 
carved on a stone pillar, which is set up in the village. 
They are divided into four classes, viz., mantrasara, or 
the real essence of magic; yantrasara, or the science of 
cabalistic figures; pravogasara, or the method of using 
these for the attainment of any object; tantrasara, or 
the science of symbolical acts with or without words. 

Mantrasara includes all mantrams, with their efficacy 
for good and evil, and the methods of learning and reciting 
them with the aid of a guru (spiritual preceptor). They 
are said to be effective only when the individual who 
resorts u> them is pure in mind and body. This can 
be attained by the recitation of ajapagayititri (a 16,000 
inhalations and exhalations in twenty-four hours). These 
have to be divided among the deities Ganesa, Brahma, 
Vishnu, Rudra, Jivathma, Paramathmx, and the guru, 
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in ilic proportion of 600, 6000* 6qoo, tooo, 1000, itKO, 
1000, A man can only become learned in mantrams 
■ mantra vddij by the regular performance of the recognised 
ceremonial, by proper recital of slu - ntfltnlram^t by burning 
ihr sacred fire, and by taking food. A Lam bad i has been 
seen repeating man tram 5 over hut patients and touching 
their heads at the same time with a book, which was a 
small edition of the Telugu translation of St jolufs 
gospel* Neither the physician nor the patient could 
read, and had no idea of the contents of the book,* It 
is noted by die Abbe Dubois, f that one of the principal 
reasoni5 why so little confidence is placed in fcurppsr-at] 
doctors by Hindus is that, when administering thetr 
remedies, they recite neither mntrams nor prayers. 

Yantrasara includes alt cabalistic figures, the method 
of drawing and using them, and the objects to be attained 
by them. They are usually drawn on thin plates of gold, 
silver, copper, or lead. Ihe efficacy of dir figures, when 
drawn on gold, will, it is saich last for a century, while 
those drawn on the less precious metals will only be 
effective for si* months or a year. Leaden plates are 
used when the yantrams are to be buried underground, 
The figures should possess the symbols of life, the eyes, 
tongue, eight cardinal points of the compass, and the 
five elements, 

Prayogasara includes attraction or summoning bf 
enchantment, driving out evil spirits, siupelacikiir* tempt¬ 
ing or bringing a deity or evil spirits under control, and 
enticement for love, destruction, and the separation of 
friends. 

The following are examples of cases in which a 

* Itev J. Cute, “Inch Anty 1 (£79* viii. *19 

\ * Hindu Manner k Crrttoms and Ctrl;mom**,' tnniJvtkni by H, 
K. EkanthiEiip, 1S97. *■ W 
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European* who. hairing been trained by a guru, was 
well versed in the theory and practice of native magic,, 
was called in to administer lo Naijves, who wvrr under 
die spell of dcvjJs, In the first case, a Tdugu girl, 
about seventeen years old, had been for some Lime 
possessed by her sister's husband, under whose influence 
she used to rat abnormal quantities of food* tear off her 
clothes, and use indecent language in a voice other than 
her owii. When the European arrived in her room, the 
devil, speaking through die girl, threatened Co kilt her, 
or the European, or the individual who put it imp her. 
Under the spi H of a suitable mantruni. the devil departed, 
and its return was prevented by the- « earing of a yantratn. 
The other case was that of a boy, who was possessed by 
U devil, lie was found, un the occasion of the visit uf 
the European, lying down in the courtyard of his house, 
dad in an ample loin-doth, and with a high temperature. 
Suddenly, through some invisible agency, a comer of bis 
tmn-dc>ch caught Jin*, which was stamped out. Jt then 
caught fire in another place, and eventually was riddled 
with burnt hnjes. This was the way in which the devil 
manifested its influence, and sometimes the boy got burnt, 
A man tram was recited, with the result that the burning 
ceased, and the fever abated. An impromptu yantrum 
was made out of vjbbutf (sacred ashes), and tied round 
die boy's neck, A religious mendicant came along a 
short time afterwards, and treated the boy for some 
ordinary sickness not connected with the devil, but the 
medidne did him no good. Finding thr yafitmot round 
hi* neck, the mendicant asserted that it was the cany* 
of his failure, and ordered its removal. This the boy's 
relations refused to permit. But the holy man ripped it 
off. Whereon the boy instantly fell down emnai'j&c. 

In recording these two cases, J have reproduced my 
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n oies made on the occasion of an interview with the 
European • 

Reference has been madefp. >&>) tofnantittins carved on 
stone pillars* The story of a ston* slab at Rayakbrruvu 
in list- Anarltnpur district, known as the yaistram ravi or 
cua^ic stone, is narrated by Mr Francis** 

**The charm consists of dghty-onc squares, nine each 
wav* Within a border of tridents. Each square contains 
on^ or more Telugu letters, but these will ma combine 
into anv tnirlligiblc words* At the bottom of ill* stone 
are cut a lingam and two pairs of foot-prints. Some 
twelve v«„ Igo, it is said, the village **•;«;>; 

from cholera for three years in succession, and a lelugn 
mason, a foreigner who was in the village at the «'• 
nil this charm on the stone to stop the disease, it »t 
«t op with much ceremony. The mason want round 
the village at night without a stitrh of clothing on him, 
and with the enttails of a sheep hanging round his nee*. 
Manv cocoanuu were offered to the stone, and many 
sheep Stain before it- The mason tossed a Iamb in the 
air, caught it a* it fell, tore its throat open with his teeth, 
and then bounded forward, and spat out the hlood. Mem 
sheep and cocoanuu were oDered, and then the sla w.is 
set up. The mason naturally demanded a substantial 
return for the benefit he had conferred on the inhabitants. 
When cholera now breaks out, the villagers subscribe 
together, and do fuja (worship) to the stone m .vecord- 
ance with directions left by him." 

Of similar stones in the South Arcot district. Mr 
Francis writes as follows t 

"]n several villages in tb* west 01 the district arc 
magical slabs, which are supposed to cure cholera and cattle 
diseaiJflv On them, surrounded by a border c: trisulas 

* H 0 »iviirrr oJ dit ArLttn^ij'fur District,* 190* ■■ f?®- 

| “Qtmiecf of the Sou™ Arcot Dtstrid,’' 190^ t 
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(the trident of Siva) arc cut a series of little squares, lea 
each of which is some Tamil fetter. The villagers usually 
explain thrir existence by saying that* some forty years 
ago. an ascetic, whom they rail the sangili (chain i sanyas! 
from his predilection for wearing red-hot chains round 
his neck* came there whrn cholera and cattle disemee 
were rift, and (for n considrration) put up these slabs 
to ward off his ilia. He left directions that, when either 
disease reappeared* ttS pots of water were to be poured 
over the slab* loS hilva l , / gU MarmtU?} leaves lied to 
it and 50 cm r and that inert and animals were then 
to walk through the water which bad been poured 
over il* 

Mr Francis writes, further* that tj in many places, 
atone abbs may be seen set up in the outskirts of the 
village^ on what are said to be the old boundaries. 
These are thought to be able to ward off sickness, and 
other harm which threatens to enter tile place, and are 
revered accordingly. Some a re quite blank, others have 
letters cut on them, while others again hear the rude 
outline of a deity* and arc accordingly given such names 
as PiiUri or Elhii Amman (the goddess of the boundary). 
To these last* peritxliral worship b often performed* but* 
in the case of the others* the attentions of the villagers 
are confined to an annual ceremony, whereat CCCOanuil 
are broken, camphor is burnt* and a light is placed on 
the stone/' 

It was noted by Lieutenant R. F. Burton f that* in 
-Otne hamlets* the Kolas of the NiJgins have set tip 
curiously tuml stones, which they consider gamed* and 
Attribute to them the power of curing dteuo* if the 
member affected rubbed against them. At cross- 
roads in Bellary* odd geometric patterns may sometimes 

* “Girnttee? ti the South A/ cot Dtontt/ *906, l Q2*y 

f "Goa and the itiue ftSouiuataj/ 1 iBjt» 
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be noticed. These arc put there il night by people 
suffering from disease, in the hope that the affliction "Wr ill 
pass to the person who first treads cm the charm, 1 

As examples of yatitrems, the following, selectr-dl from 
a very Urge repertoire, may be cited 

Ganapathi y&ntram should be drawn on metal, and 
worship performed* It is then enclosed in a metal cylinder, 
and tied by a thread round the neck of females, or the 
waist or arm of men* It will cure disease, conquer m 
enemyi or entice any one. If the altered fire is kept up 
while the formula is being repeated, and dry coeoamit, 
plantain fruits, money, ghi (clarified butter), and sweet 
bread put into it, the owner will be blessed with 'wealth 
and prosperity* 

BhadrakAli yantram. The figure is drawn on the 
floor with flour or rice, turmeric, charcoal powder, and 
leaves of the castor-oil plant. If the deity is worshipped 
at night, it will lead to the acquisition of knowledge, 
STrength, freedom from disease and impending calamities, 
wealth, and prosperity. If puja (worship) is celebrated 
bv ,1 mantrav&di for twelve days with the fact- turned 
towards the south, it will produce the death of an enemy, 
Sudureana yam ram, when drawn un a sheet of metal* 
and enclosed in a cylinder worn round the neck or on 
tlie arm. will relieve those who arc ill or possessed by 
devils, If it is drawn on butter spread on a plantain 
leaf, puja performed, and the butter given to a barren 
woman, there will be no danger to herself Of her future 
issue. 

Sutbakadosham yarn ram. Children under one year of 
age are supposed to be affected, if they are Seen by a 
woman on the fourth day of menstruation with wet clothes 
and empty stomach after bathing* She may not even 
* ■ Gj icuccj 03 the Beit *rj Distinct, 1904* i 60 
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see her own baby or husband till she has changed her 
clothes, and taken food, To avert the evil, a waist¬ 
band , made of the bark of the ark a plant ((alMrqpts 
{jg'antii), is won. 

Sarablm yantrant will cure persons suffering from 
epilepsy or intermittent fever. 

Subramaniya yantrajn, if regularly worshipped* will 
rape! devils from those attacked by them, and from 
houses. 

Hanutn.in yantram will protect those who are out on 
dark nights, and produce bodily strength and wisdom. If 
drawn rm j shret of gold, and pujja is performed to h 
every Saturday, it will bring prosperity, and help pregnant 
worn an during their confinement-, 

Pakshi yam mm, if drawn on a sheet of lead, and kept 
in several places round a house, will keep snakes away. 

Vatugabhairava yantrstm cures disease in those who 
are under eighteen years old, ,irtd drives out all kinds of 
evil spirits. If ashes are smeared on the face, and the 
rnxifitram is uttered sixteen times, it will be very- effective, 

Varati v.intram is very useful to any one who wishes 
to kill an enemy. He should sit in a retired spot at night, 
iVith his face turned towards thr south, and repeat the 
maniram a thousand times for twenty days. 

Prathingiri yantram is drawn on a sheet of lead, and 
buried at a spot over which a person, whose death is 
desired, w ill pass. It is then placed on the flair, on which 
the sacred hre is kindled- The mantram should be 
repeated eight hundred times for seven nights, 

Chamundi and Rakdia Chamuntii yamrams are used 
for causing the death of enemies* The man trim ahotild 
be written on a sheet of food, ami puja, with ilic sacriftce 
of toddy and mutton, performcd- 

A&varuda y an tram enables a person wearing it to cover 
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toojf distances on horseback, and lie can make the moss 
refractory honse amenable by tying it round Us niH k. # 

An inhabitant of Malabar presented Mr Fawcett with 
a yantram against the evil eye. which, if whispered over 
a piece of string, and tied round any part of the body 
affected, would work an instantaneous cure- A Che rumen 
at Calicut, who was wearing on his loin-string a copper 
cylinder containing a brass strip with maim-ams. sold u to 
me for □ rupee with the assurance that it wauld pmleeL 
me from devils* 

To produce an ulrrr, which will cause the death o! an 

enemy m ninety days, a mantram is written «* * piece of 

eaHjan (palm leaf), enclosed in an egg with a smal l quantity 
of earth on which he has urinated, and buried in an ant¬ 
hill. A fowl is hilled, and its blood and same toddy are 
poured timer the egg. To cure fever, the formula is written 
with the finger In water *»nt;ii ned in a basin, and the appro¬ 
priate words are repealed while the water ts being drunk* 

By some Muhammadans, on festival days, the nam<& 
of holy persons, together with their sayings, are written 
on mango or palmyra kav« in ink m.nde of chaffed rice- 
When the ink is diy, the feives are washed in water, 
which is drunk. This is supposed to cure people of many 
obstinate diseases* A European official was informal by 
a Native magistrate in the Vijcagapatam district that, when 
he wanted to tear up some aid abkiri (liquor) licenses* a 
man implored him not to do so* ns they had brought him 
life for a year* and were therefore worshipped. So the 
medidnv was water, in . ., m old license bad been dipped. 

It is recordedt by Mr Logan that "in 1^77* a poor 
Mfrppitf* (Muhammadan) women residing in one of the 
Laccadive islands was put upon her trial for witchcraft 

* F* Fawcett* Mfrinu Museum Bull-, 1901, nr., N& 3. 39?, 
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for importing Into the bland a betel leaf with a 
certain cabalistic and magical inscription on it f blit 
it fortunately turned out for her that she had merely 
pounded it up* and nibbed it over her daughter's body to 
cure her of fits, I bn Batura (the Arab traveller who 

visited Soutii India, in the fourteenth century] wrote of a 
Malay . 1 1 j king who was converted to I alum by the leaf of 
1 ^ trec °f testimony,’ a tree of which ii was related to him 
that it dovs rml generally drop its leaved, but at the season 
of autumn in every year one of them changes its colour, 
hr-rt to yellow, then to red, and that upon this is Written 
" There is no God but God : Muhammad is ihe Prophet of 
tffld. and that this leaf alone falls. The falling of the leaf 
w;ls an annual event, arid die leaf itself was efficacious in 
curing diseases. Nowadays the belief among the VI uliam- 
madau.; still subsists, that the leaves of a certain tree grow- 
ing on Mount Deli (in Mala bar) possess similar virtues/' 
Metal bowls, engraved both on the outside and inside 
with tests irom the tjuran, are taken or sent by 
Muhammadans to Mecca, whet« they are placed at the 
htidd of the tomb of the Prophet, and bfr-ssed. They are 
highly valued, and used in cases of sickness for the 
admin 1st rati on of medicine or nourishment. 

It is on nocord that, at the battle of Seringnparam fit 
* ’W* an officer took from off the right arm of the dead 
body of Tlpu SuJtdn a talisman, which contained sewed 
up in pieces of fine flowered silk a charm made of a 
brink metallic substance of the colour of silver, 
and some manuscripts in magic Arabic and Persian 
characters. A notorious Mappilki daooir, who was shot 
by the police r. few years ago. and whom his co¬ 
religionists tried to make at saint* was at the time of his 
flea tit wearing five copper and silver charm cylinders 
round hb waist- 
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It is noted by Mr Logan* that “when affliction 
came*, the animal affected U served with grass, fruit, 
etc.i an which charms have been whispered* or is 
bathed in charmed water, or has a talisman in the 
jjhape of a poim leaf inscribed with charms rolled up 
and tied round its neck/' 

The tooth or daw of a tiger* worn on the neck or 
round the loins, is considered effective against evil 
influences. A tiger's whiskers are held to be a most 
potent poison when chopped up; so, when a tiger is 
killed* the whiskers an immediate!y ringed off-t They 
ire represented En stuffed heads by the delicate bristles 
of the porcupine. When a Savam of Gonjam is killed 
by a tiger* the Kudang goes through a performance on 
the following Sunday to prevent .1 similar fair overtaking 
othefi. Two pigs arc killed outside the village* ami 
every man* woman, and child is made 10 walk over the 
ground whereon the pigs blt*>d is spilled, and the 
Kudang gives to each individual some kind di tiger 
medicine as a charm*t 

Jn Malabar the <*uds of a *ild boar are* in cases of 
protracted labour, pressed over the abdomen of the woman 
from above downwards. 

The hair of the bear is enclosed in a casket or cylinder, 
and tied to the girdle round the Irnns of male children* 
ami in strings round the neck of female children, as * 
remedy against fever* and to prevent involuntary dis¬ 
charge of urine during sfefip.fi 

Om of the occupations of the Kuruvikkiratis (bird- 
oucheis and beggars! is the manuketure and sale of 

* “MaUbar;* i&Sj, *■ iff 

* M. t- Wfllhoute* H liul. Ant,’ iS^. =J 

; V Fawcett, /vm A*iAtvfi. Bemkiy t i a£& 

t M Manual of the Kiirticml DsiTnOi iliFtf, tr^‘ 
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spurious jack*] horns, known narifcompu. Tn catch 
the rac-'kais they make an enclosure of a net, inside which 
a man seats himself armed with a big stick- Hr then 
proceeds to execute a perfect imitation of (he jackal's cry, 
un hearing which thr jackals CottMJ niDttbg to see wliat 
is the matter, am! are Ixalrn down. .Sometimes the 
entire jackal's Head is sold, skin and all* The process of 
manufacture of the born is as follows. After the brain 
has been removed, (he skin is stripped off a limited area 
nf the skull, and die bonr at the place of junction of the 
sagittal and tombdoid sutures above the ocdpiol foramen 
k filed away, So that only a point, like a bony outgrowth, 
is left. The skin is then brought back, and pressed over 
the little hum which pierces iL The htmi is also said to 
be made am of the molar tooth of a dog or jackal, intro¬ 
duced through a small hole in a piece of jackal's skin, 
round which a little blood or turmeric paste is smeared 
to make it look more natural- In most cases only the 
horn, with a small piece of skull and s kin, is sold. Some- 
times, instead of the skin from the part where the horn 
ts made, a piece of skin is taken from the snout, where 
the long black hairs are* The horn then appears sur¬ 
rounded by long black bushy hairs. The Kumvikkaraus 
explain that, when they see a jackal with such long hairs 
un rhe top of its head* they know that it possesses n horn* 

A horn-vendor, whom 1 interviewed, assured me that the 
possessor of a horn is a small jackal, which comes out of 
its hiding-place on full-moon nights to drink the dew. 
According to another version, the horn is only possessed 
by till* leader i»f a pack of jackals. A nomad Dammam, 
whom f saw at Coimbatore, carried a bag containing a 
miscellaneous assortment of rubbish used in his capacity 
as medicine-mao and snake-charmer, which included a 
collection of spurious jackal horns To prove the genuine- 
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ness thereof* he showed me not only the bam, but also 
the ft*t with nails complete, as evidence that the horns 
were not made frtim the nails* Being" charged with 
manufacturing the horns, be swore, by placing his hand 
on the head of a child who accompanied him, that In? 
was not deceiving me. Thu largest of the horns in his 
bag, he gravely assured me, was from a jackal which be 
dug out of its hole on the last new-tnoon night. The 
Sinhalese and Tamila regard the horn as a talisman, and 
believe that its fortunate possessor can comma ml the 
realisation of every wish. Those who hare jewels to 
Conceal rest in perfect security if* along with them, they 
can deposit a narikompts.* The ayah (nurse) of a friend 
whtj possessed such a talisman, remarked : il Master going 
into -my bw-cotut, sure win the case* l wo barn?., 
which l possessed, were stolen from my study table, to 
bring luck to some Tamil member of my establishment. 

the nas-d bone of a jackal or fox, enclosed in a 
receptacle, is believed to ward off many evils* The nose 
of a hyama is also held in great estimation as a charm. 
When a hyajna is killed, the end of the nose h cut off and 
dried, and is supposed to be a sovereign charm in cases 
of difficult labour, indigestion, and bolls, if applied to rhe 
nostrils of the jwnient-t 

Jn Malabar, silver fingcrermgs with a piece of bristle 
from the tail of an elephant set in them, are worn as a 
charm. 

In the Vixagapaiam district, a most efficacious charm, 
supposed to render a man invulnerable to every ill, 
consists of a small piece of block wool, given to every one 
who takes a black sheep for the priest of a temple on 
the BopdJi ghat* Another much valued charm in this 

* Twrwnt, “ C*yW L ||*. 
f •* Manual ot due CiitliUpali DUlricV i07S* W+- 
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district is called rhcmnt rnausa, which is described as 
being 3 small muskrat only an inch and a halt long, very 
seance, and only found on rocky hilts* It is worn trt a 
gold or silver receptacle on the arm, and is supposed to 
render a man invulnerable against sword cuts and musket 
shots. In like manner* a mixture of gingelly (Sr*aiaii*ri 
oil* the red dye which women U$C, and other ingredients, 
put into a small piece of hollow bamboo, and worn on the 
arm, are believed to protect a man against being shot 
with a bow of musket* 

Many of the Kadir infants on the Anaimabi hills 
lave tied round the neck a charm* which takes the form 
of a dried lorTaise foot; the tooth of *t crocodile mimick¬ 
ing a phallus, and Supposed to ward off attacks from a 
mythical water ek-phanE which lives in the mountain 
streams, or wooden imitations of tiger’s claws* 

The joint* taken from die tail of the black scorpion 
are believed to ward off illness, if children wear them on 
their waist-thread, * 

Of i.’harms worn by the Nambflttri Brahmans in 
Malabar, the following are recorded by Mr F* Fawcett f :— 
Ring, in which an anavarahan coin is set. Tills is a 
very lucky ring* Spurious imitations are often set in rings, 
but it is the genuine one which brings good luck. 

Gold case fastened to A string round the waist, and 
containing a figure written on a silver plate* Tire man 
had Wiim it for three yean, having put it on because lie 
used 10 feel hot during the cold season, and attributed 
his condition to the influence of ao evil spirit. 

Two cylinders, dlie of gold, the other of silver, Jn 
each went- some rtiakrams (Travailcore silver coins: and 
a gold leaf, on which a charm was inscribed. One of 

* Mitdntr sWm>< jtilh January* 1906. 
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ihr charms was prepared by a Mippilta, *he other by 
a Nambhtiri. 

In connection with the wearing of charms by the 
Niyars of Malabar, Mr Fawcett writes* ns follows:— 

ir Q ne | dtU iid gat wore two rings eiatle of an amnlgafnatiOO 
nl gd\d am! copper, called tambak on the ring-finger of dm 
riirhi Iiand for good luck. Tarnbik rings are lucky n«gs, 
Ir i5 a good thing to wash the face with the Stands on which 
is a iamb ik ring. Another wort- two rings of the pan cm 
called irilOham on the ring-finger of cadi hand. Each 
of these was made during an eclipse. An AkattU Chart* 
Niyar wore an amulet, to keep off the spirit of a Brahman 
who died by drowning/' 

Af examples of charms worn by Redar men in the 
Cana re se country, the fallowing may be cited. 

String tied round right arm with metal box attached to 
it, to drive away devils. String round ankle for the same 

purpose. 

Necklet of coral and ivory beads worn as a vow to the 

goddess HuHgamma. . 

Necklets of ivory beads, and a gold <$ 15C ^ uIn lnr 
Vishnupad (feet of Visfcnu) engraved on it, purchased 
from a religious mendicant to bring good luck. 

In an account of the Mandula* (medicine-man) of the 
Telugu country, Bishop Whitt bead records t that a baby 
three days old had an anklet made of its mother’s hair tied 
round rhr right ankle, to keep off the evil eye. The 
mother, ioo, had round her ankle a similar anklet, winch 
ihc put an before her confinement. One of the men 
was also wearing an anklet of hair, as he had recently 
been bitten by a snake, 

A mcLal charm-cylinder is sometimes attached to the 

- Mtutti* BuiL tool, fit* No 3 , 'OS* 6 
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sacred thread, which is worn by D^ingas (a. weaving 
caste, , who claim to be Pcvanga Brahmins, 

J have seen the child of a Kurob* {Cana rose agri¬ 
culturist) prtest wearing a neeklcE with a copper ornament 
engraved with cabalistic devices, a silver plate bearing 
a figure nf Hanuman {the monkey god), as all his other 
children had died* and a piece of pierced potEeiy from 
tiie burial-ground, to ward off whooping*rough. The 
Rev. S. Nicholson inform* me that, if a Mila (Tefugu 
Parnh) child grinds its teeth in its sleep, a piece of a 
broken pc lis brought front a graveyard* and, after being 
smoked with incense, tied round the child’s neck with a 
piece of string robbed with turmeric, or with a piece nf 
gui* In the Tamil country, the hark of a tree on which 
any one hi g hanged himself, a cord with twenty-one knots, 
and the earth from -a child'*- grave, am liung round the 
nock, or tied, to the waist-string as Talismans. 

A Kota woman at Ktitagiri tin the NHgtris, was wear¬ 
ing a glass necklet, with a charm pendant from It, consist* 
mg of the root of some tree rolled up in a ball of cloth. 
She put it on when her baby was quite young, to protect 
■t against devils. The baby had a similar charm on its 
neck* By some jungle Chrnchus pieces of stick strung 
on ,1 thread, or seeds of (Trvntu i rotilsrifomtti are worn, 1 
ward off various form5 of pain. 

Small fiat plates of copper, called takudu, are frequently 
worn by Tamil Paraiyau children* One side is divided 
into sixteen squares in which what look like the Tdugu 
numeral* nine, ten, eleven and twelve, air engraved. On 
[hr other side a circle is drawn, which is divided into eight 
segments, in each of which a Tctugu tetter is inscribed. 
Thrs diarm is supposed to protect the wearer from harm 
coming from any of the eight cardinal points of the Indian 
compass. Charms, in the form of metal cylinders, arc 
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worn for thr pamr purpose by adttbs and children, and 

procured from some exorcist.* 

By some MMaras of the Tclugu imimry, a figure 
of Hanumin (the monkey god) is engraved on a thin 
plate of gold «ith cabalistic letters inscribed on it, and 
worn on the neck. On eclipse days, a piece of root of the 
artea plant (Catotwpis gfgmito) is wgm on the neck of 
ffidifllf Si, and cn the waist Of arm of males* 

In a note regarding mixm-shaped amulets against the 
evil eye described by Professor Tylorvf Mr Walhoust 
mentions that crescents, made of thin plates of metal, some¬ 
times gold, art worn by children on the west roast, 
suspended upon the breast with the puint upwards. 

ornaments in the form uf a crescent are commonly 
warn by Muhammadan children. 

Concerning the use of coins as charms* Mr V, 
iDtvaafehayam writes as follows J 

“Seeing a woman with several old corns strung on 
Ute bUi (marriage badge) siring round the neck, I offered 
to buy them of her for a good price, but got only a 
torrent of abuse* since die, in her ignorance and super* 
stiticn, supposed fltil Lutchmi, the goddess of fortune, 
would forsake her if she parted with thar coins* In 
Tranquebar there lives a head mason, who always carries 
in his betel-nut bag a copper corn bearing the inscription 
of Koneri ftuy&n, otic of the later Pindyans or curly 
ttaynkars. The man would on no account pan with this 
coin, for he believes that his success in business has 
improved .‘dote he tame into possession of ji T and that it 
’*■[]! continue as long as he carries ti with him. He says 
that he shall bequeath it to his family at his death, to 
hold in veneration almost amounting to worship. For 

* Ke* A C Clayiun, M&irxii AfnjtuM Butt, hjei, v., No. 3, So, 
l Jmm A ntkrpp- Inf !** i(ga, xrt,* 56 
; Mn&ff Oknitim c?tt M*; January. 1907 , vt tfo. 7 
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dog bite, seme Natives tit an old copper coin with * 
bandage over the wounds and wcat it till it has healed. 
Others rub the coin against a copper vessel* using n Few 
drops of the juice m the datura plant in order to form .1 
paste, and apply the juste to the wound. Whooping- 
eoiijjh is believed to he caused by ihu displeasure of 
BTtaifnva, tin: dug-god, and the whooping 15 regarded 
as a sort of barking, under possession by the god. To 
appease his anger, an old coin Is hammered into a flat 
round disc* a rude figure bf a dog engraved on it, and 
suspended as -i cJiarm to the stek child's waist, in the 
treatment of skin disease, dyspepsia, and leprosy. old 
copper coins arc ground to dust, healed till I he dust is 
irkc lights, and administered medicinally. Soon after a 
Senaga woman is delivered of a child, *be b made to 
swallow a small old copper coin together w ith some water, 
Natives believe that, during delivery, the whole system 
is so irritated that strong counter - irritants must be 
administered to prevent tetanus," 

Mercury cups* said to hr made of an amalgam of 
mercury and tin, are stated to possess thr property of 
Allowing mercury* when poured in. £0 ooze through 
them, and pass out. Milk preserved in such a cup for 
a few hours is said to turn into hart! curd. Milk kept 
over night in one of these dips, Or an arnuler made from 
■h' k cup materials, arc believed to exercise a most potent 
influence over th*- male fertilising dtanenu Such an 
amulet* applied to the neck r>f a chorister, is said to have 
increased Jus vocal powers three or four times. Piles* 
and other bodily ailments, are believed iu tie cured by 
wearing rings, in the composition of which mercury is 
one of the ingredients. 

to a case which was tried before a magistrate in 
Travaucore* the accused, in order to win hb t4*e* had 
concealed in bis under-cloth some yAntrim s* which had 
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been prepared for him by a sorcerer- The plaintiff, 
having got scent of this, gave information, and l he 
charms were banded over to the magistrate* R 
ftcorded in the Vigada ThuUun dial* when a woman 
who gets tired of her husband sues him for maintenance, 
slu- wears charm bundles (man(hint kattuh so that his 
evidence may be confused ami incoherent. Such charms 
are said ro be concealed in the hair of the head or in 
the headdress, and generally to consist of a lime frun, 
whith lias been charmed by magical spells in a grave¬ 
yard, after the sorcerer lias performed certain ceremonies 
to guard him against devils catching him during the 
in carnation s* it Is said that, in tormer [imes, Ef the 

chastity of a Tamil Purely a n bride was suspected, -he 
had eg establish her virtue by picking some cakes out 
of boiling oil, and then husking some rice with her bare 
hand. Her hair, nails, and clothes were examined, to 
^ that she had no charm concealed about her.* 

A friend once dismissed a servant for cheating and 
lying. A short time afterwards, he found nailed to a 
teapoy a paper scroll containing a jasmine (lower lied 
up with coloured threads- On the scroll were inscribed 
in Tamil the mystic syllable, u Om t " and 11 Nfima Siva 
R. f. Masthan Siihibu avergal pfidame thunai " (i seek 
for help a t the feet of Mast han sahib). Mosthin is a 
Muhammad saint- The servant of a European police 
uffiLijr, who Had been caught out in all sorts of raul- 
pmntici ,. tried (O win back the gaod-v. f! 1 of his master 
by means of a charm, for which he paid fifteen rupees, 
placed under bb mMti't's pillow* 

It is recorded by Marco Potof that South Indian 

* Rev. A C Clayum, Mndf^it Mu;™** Bull* r9Q&> v, No- -< ^ 

| *Tht Hook .u Her MafCL’ FalCT. die VetMtUn." tnailadcm, pd 
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pc.irt divers * call in the services of an Abraiman 
(Brahman?) to charm the sharks* " And their charm 
holds good for that day only; for at night they dissolve 
the charm* so that die fishes can work mischief at their 
will/' The prospects of a pearl fishery, when success seems 
Certain, may be abruptly ruined by accidents from sharks, 
of which the divers have a superstitious, but not altogether 
unreasonable, dread. Before the fishery of iBSft w bidi 
) was present, the divers of Kslakarai cm the Madura 
coast* as n preliminary to starling fur the scene thereof, 
performed a ceremony, at which prayers were offered 
for protection against the attacks of sharks* 

" The only precaution,” Tenncnt writes,f ** io '^hich the 
Cevton diver devotedly resorts is the mystk ccremmiy of 
the sliark-charmt-r, whose power is believed to he hereditary . 
Nor Ss it supposed that the value of his incantations is ft* 
all dependent upon the religious faith professed by rbr 
operator, for the present head of the family happrn> to be a 
Roman Catholic. At the time of our visit, this mysterious 
functionary was r!h and unable to attend j LpuI he sent an 
accredited substitute, who assured me that* although he vras 
himself ignorant of Lite grand and mystic secret, the fad 
of his presence* as n representative of the higher authority t 
would be recognised and respected by the sharks." 

At the Tutioorin fishery in 1890, a scare was produced 
hy a diver lining bitten by a shark, but subsid'd as soun 
as a ** w r ise woman was employed* Her powers do not, 
However, seem to have been great, for more cases of shark* 
bite occurred, and the fishery had to be abandoned at a 
time when favourable breezes, dear water, plenty of ko&lih 
and oysters selling at a good price, indicated □ successful 
financial result* 

- Hifl peart r'oliet.r* gifl caacjucicC Uoni TtiiiCfidn .r ihc TtREtreUj- 
ditto, a* 
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«Tm best known me/ Mr Frazer writer* “of human 
sacrifices systematically Offered to ensure good crops, is 
supplied by the K hands or K4uidhs, » Pravidian race 
i„ Bengal and Madras* Our knowledge of them is do 
rived from the accounts written by British milkers, who, 
forty or fifty yean? ago, were engaged in potting them 
down. The sacrifice* were offered to tin- earth gocaess, 
l ari Penmi or Hera Petinu* arnJ were believed to ensure 
^oqd crops, and immunity from all diseases and accidents, 
l n panic alar, they were considered necessary sn the cultiva¬ 
tion of turmeric, the Khands arguing that the turmeric 
couitl not have a deep red colour without the shedding 
of blood. Hse victim, a Meriah, was tccepiabte to the 
goddess only if he had been purchased. or had been taro 
a victim* that is- the .^on of .1 victim father* or iLad becn 
devoted as a child by his father or guardian, ' 

In 1837. Mr Russell ifi a report on the districts 
entrusted to his control, wrote a'* fellows t s— 

■"The cereinonies attending the barbarous rite iKondh 
human sacrifice) vary in different parts of the country, 
fir the MMfeJis of Go-omiur, the sacrifice is offered annually 
;o Thadh:! PeHnuo, under the effigy of a bird intended to 

* TheCloEdetl BoUfV I^CO* tv 3J> ft ■■y UibhoffTaphif rtf taml* 

tb* Keedhs ** Ttertta*. «Guiles ami Tribm a* 
scuihcm Iwlm,*' tW 4 l 3 *S r 

* *Sri*ciio*w frutn Ihm Retards of the Government of India. N& *, 
Suppression of human raenfice and infanticide* lift Tlie subject « 
Merifth «erifi« k olw dwU wfeb by F-1?.- Peofly. in hr* novel nbtltd 
"Sli-ri fi«;' 19 IC 
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represent a peacock,, with the view of propitiating: the 
deity to grant favourable seasons anti crops. The ceremony 
is performed at the expense of, and in rotation, by ecfLiin 
moolah- [districts) composing a community, and con¬ 
nected together from local circumstances* Besides, these 
periodical sacrifices, others are madr by single moo tails, 
and even by itid tv idiots, to avert any threatening calamity 
from dcknCSSp murrain, or other causes. Grown men are 
the most esteemed (a* victims), because the most cosily. 
Children are purchased, and reared for years with the 
Famify of the person who ultimately devotes them to a 
cruel demit, when circumstances are supposed to demand 
rt sacrifice at his hands. They netn to be treated with 
kindness, and. if young, are kepi under no constraint ? 
but, when old enough to be sensible of the fate that awaits 
them, they are placed in fetters, and guarded. Most of 
those who were rescued had been sold by their parent- 
tir nearest relations, a practice which, from all we could 
learn, is very common. Persons of riper age are kid¬ 
napped by wretches who trade in human flesh. The 
victim must always be purchased- Criminals, or prisoners 
raptured in war. arc not considered fitting subjects- TV 
price is paid indifferently in brass utensils, cattle, or coin. 
The ranee (or priest), who may be of any caste, officiates 
at the sacrifice, but he performs the pdojah (offering of 
flowers, incense, etc*) to the idol through the medium 
of the Toomba, who must be a IChond child under seven 
years of age. This child is fed and clothed at the public 
expense, eats with no other person, and is subjected to 
no act deemed impure. For a month prior to the sacrifice* 
there is much feasting and intoxication, and dancing round 
the Meriah, who is adorned v, jib gat funds, etc., and* OH 
the day before liu- performance of the barbarous rite, is 
stupefied with toddy, and made to sit, or, if necessary, 
is bound at the bottom of a post bearing the effigy above 
described flu- ., scmbled multitude ihrn dunite around 
to musk, ami, addressing the earth, say * Oh ! God, ure 
offer the sacrifice to you. Give us good crops, seasons. 
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and health.' After which they *nldres* the victim 
bought you with a price, end did not seize yon* Sow 
we werifice yon according' to custom, And no sin rests 
will) us* 1 On the following day, the victim being again 
intoxicated, and anointed with oil, each individual present 
touches the anointed pan, and wipes the* oil on his own 
haul. AN then proceed in procession around the vi llage 
and its boundaries, preceded by music, bearing die victim 
and a pole, to the lop of which is attached a tuft of 
peacock's feathers- On returning to the jr»j*r, which 
is always placed near the village deity called Zakarce 
Pennoo, and represented by three stones, near which the 
brass effigy in the shape of the peacock la buried, they 
kill a pig in sacrifice, and, having allowed the blood to 
flow into a pit prepared for the purpose, the victim who, 
if it lias been found possible, has been previously made 
senseless fro in intoxication, is seized and thrown in, and 
bis face pressed down until he is suffocated in the bloody 
mire amid the noise of instruments. The Zanee then 
cuts a piece of die flesh front the body, and buries it with 
ceremony near the effigy and village idol, as an offering 
to the earth. All the rest afterwards go through thr 
<n m .' form, and carry the bloody prize to their villages, 
where the same rites are performed, pun being interred 
near the village idol, and Hide bits on the boundaries. 
The head and lace remain untouched, and the bones, when 
bare, are buried with ihem in the pit* After this horrid 
ceremony has been completed* a buffalo calf is brought 
iu front of the post, and, his forefeet having treen cut off, 
b left there till the following day. Women, dressed in 
male attire, and armed as men* then drink, dance, and 
sing round the spot, the calf ts killed and eaten, and the 
Zance is dismissed with a present of rice* and a hog or calf*' 

in dir samr year, Mr Arhuthneit, Collector of Vjiaga- 
patina, reported as follows:*- 

"Of tire hilt tribe Cixloolao (Kondb). there are said to 
be two distinct classes, the Cotta CodoolOu and jathapoo 
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Codooloo. The farmer dasr. is that which is In the habit 
of offering human sacrificeE- to the god called jenfctry, 
with a view eu secure good crops- Tbis ceremony ts 
generally performed on the Sunday preceding or follow* 
jog this Tonga! feast. The viciim iy seldom carried by 
forcr* bm procured by purchase, and then: is a fixed price 
Fur rjich person, which consists of forty attic Ena surb pa 
a bullock, a male bufiklc, a cotv. a goat* a pfec'- of cloth, 
a silk doth, a brass pot, a large plate, a bunch of plantains, 
etc, Thr man who Is destined for the sacrifice i: immedi¬ 
ately cjurrjed before the god, nnd a small ijuantify of 
rice coloured with saffron (turmeric) if put upon his head- 
Tbi' influence of this Is :^tid tu prevent his attempting to 
escape, even though set at liberty* It would appear, how¬ 
ever, that, from the moment of his seizure till he is sacrificed, 
he b ki‘\n in a continued state of stupefaction or intosic* 
tion* He is allowed to wander about the village, to cal 
and drink .mything he may take a fancy to, and even to 
have connection with any Of the women whom he may 
meet. On the morning *et apart for the sacrifice* he is 
carried befort: the idol in a state of im^sicatton. Unc o! 
thr villagers officiates as priest, who cut* a small hole in 
thr stomach of thr victim* and will) lilt- blood that flowt 
from the wound the idol is liesmearad* Then die crowds 
from the neighbouring villages rush forward, and he is 
literally cut into pieces. Each person who is so fortunate 
as iq procure it carries away a morsel of the fitsb, and 
presents it to tEie idol of his own village." 

Concerning a method of Kondh sacrifice* which 
illustrated by tha wooden post preserved in the Madras 
Museum, Colonel Campbell records 1 * that “ujjc of the 
most common ways of offering the sacrifice in Chinna 
Kimedi h to the effigy of an elephant (hattj mundo or 
wlrp han tV head i rudely carved in wood* fixed on the tup 

* u F«mhJ Nknstwa c 4 Strut* jniufljj xiat WiJJ Tubes ui 
Kb^cajiixnr |3£4, 
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bevels, till (he living skeletnn, dying from loss of blond, 
is relieved from torture* when its remains are burnt, and 
the ashes mixed with the new grain to preserve it from 
insects. Yet again, he describes a sacrifice which was 
peculiar to the Kondhs of jeyporc. 

"It is/ T he says* u always succeeded by the sacrifice 
of three human beings, two to die sun in the cast and 
west of the village, and one in lire centre, with die nstud 
barbarities of the Mcriah. A stout wooden post about 
nix feet long is firmly fixed in the ground, at the foot 
of it a narrow grave is dug, and to the lop of the post 
the victim is firmly fastened by the long hair of his 
heed. Four assistants hold his outstretched arms and 
legs, the body being suspended horizontally over the 
grave* with the face toward the earth. The officiating 
J until or priest, standing on the fight side, repeats the 
following invocation* at intervals hacking with his 
sacrificing knife the back put of the shrieking victim s 
neck. *Ohl mighty Manicksoro, this is your festal day. 
To the Khands the offering is Meriah, to the kings 
Junna. On account of this sacrifice* you have given tb 
kings kingdoms, guns, and swords. The sacrifice see 
now' after you must tat. ami we pray that our battfe-lxts 
may be converted into swords, our bows and arrows into 
gunpowder and balls; and, if we have any quarrels with 
other tribes, give us the victory. Preserve us from 

tiie tyranny of kings and their officers/ Then* address¬ 
ing the victim, 1 That we may enjoy prosperity. We offer 
you as a sacrifice to our god Manicksorn* who will im¬ 
mediate Ev eat you, so be nor grieved at our staying you. 
Your parents were aware* when we purchased you from 
(hem for Sixty rupees* itlfit w'e did so with intefit tu 
sacrifice you. There is, therefore* no sin on our heads, 
but on your parents. After you are dead, we shad 
perform your obsequies.' The victim is then ileeapitamdi 
the body thrown Into the grave, .inti the hi'ad fefi suspended 
from thV post till devoured by wild blasts. The knife 
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if?main? fastened to the post till the three sacrifice* have 
m;en performed, when it is removed with m urii ceremony 

The Koradhs of Bam Mootah promised to relinquish 
the Mtriah rite un cundiliotl, tftfer “tfiifft that tluJJ should 
he at liberty to su;rilire bufFaUtes, monkeys, goal?, etc., 
to their deities, with nil the solemnities observed oh 
occasion* uf human sacrifice; and that they should further 
be at Jiberry* upon all occasions, to denounce to their 
gods the Government, and some of us 'servants in 
particular, as the cause of ihcir having relinquished the 
£feat rite- The taM recorded Me nab sacrifice in the 

Ganjam Maliahs occurred lit thcre afe 

Koudhs alive, who were present at it. The veteran 
members of a party of Kondhs* who were brought to 
Madras for the purpose of performing thetr dances before 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in 1906, became widely 
excited when they came across the relit? of their barban* 
oirn custom at the museum* Twenty-five descendants of 
persons who were rescued by Government officers, returned 
ihcmselves as Mertah at the census, 1901* 

It is noted by Mr W. Prune is that" “goats and 
buffaloes nowadays talce the place oi human meriah 
victims* but the beJief in the superior efficacy of 
die fatter dies hard* and every now and again revives* 
Wium the Ramps rebellion of 1879-80 spread in ihti> 
district, several cases of human sacrifice occurred in the 
disturbed tracts, in iSSo, two persons were convicted 
of attempting a merinh sacrifice near Ambadala in 
Bis^ink n.ik. in 1HK3. a man a and a strangeri 

was found at daybreak murdered in one of the temples in 
Jeypore in circumstances which pointed to his having been 
slain asamcriah ; and, as late as tSS6* * fonnaJ enquiry 

* “ tin otter f ni lb e VijiijjfsjUiTt Difltkl, i^’.* 
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that there ivLift ample grounds for (he suspicion 
that the kidnapping of victims still went on in Baiter/ 1 
Even so rec entl y as 1902, a European magistrate in 
Gan jam received a petition* asking for permission u> 
perform 4 human sacrifice, which was intended to give 
a rich colour to the turmeric crop* 

The flowers with uhiidi the sheep and goats which 
(eke (he place of human I wings are decorated are stiff 
known as mtfriah piishpa in jcyporr** 

In an account t of a substituted sacrifice, which was 
carried out by the Kondhs in the Ganjain Maliahs in 1894* 
it is st.itrd that, "the Janni gave the buffalo a tap on the 
head with a small a*c* An indescribable scene followed. 
The Kliinidi in a body fell on the .initrial, and* in 311 
amazingly short time, literally tore the living victim 
idirrds with their knives, leaving nothing but the head, 
bones, and stomach. Death must mercifully have been 
almost instantaneous. Every particle «f flesh and skin 
had been stripped off during the few minutes they fought 
and struggled over the buffalo. eagerly grasping for every 
atom of flc^L As soon as .1 man bad secured a piece 
thereof, he rushed away with the gory msis, u.s fast as 
he could, to his fields, to bury it therein according to 
ancient custom, before the sun had set. As somi: of 
them had to do good distances bo effect (his, ft was 
imperative that they should run very fast, A curious &CCnr 
now look place* As the men ran, all the women flung 
after them clods of earth, softir uf them taking very good 
effect* The sacred grove Was cleared of people. save a 
feur that guarded the remnants left of the buffalo, which 
were taken, and burnt with ceremony at the foot of the 
stake." 

* M Citeiteer of ihu VUngnpaUm Diattct, 1 1907,1. s&i-J. 
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Thr- buffalo sacrifice is not uiw^ompniett by risk, ns 
the animal, before dying* a*fm?limes WUa «*» or m0rff 
of iLs unamtorSf This wts the case near RaJItguda in 
JK99, when a buffalo killed the sacrifiesr. In the previous 
year, the desrre of a village to intercept the bearer of 
the flesh from a neighbouring village led to a fight* tn 
which two men were killed. 

L»ikc the R o ndh fr the Key is of the Crodivmri district 
believe in the efficacy of a sacrifice, iti ensure good crops* 
In this connection, the Rev* J. Cain wfiles * th*it the 
Koyi. goddess Mfimitl or Lele muse be prapntaisd *®riy 
in the year, uf else the crops will undoubtedly fitil * 
.vnd she is said to lie very partial to human victims* 
Theft is strong reason to think that two men were 
murdered this year (t&jfi) near a village not far from 
Dummagudcrn as offerings to this devata, and there is 
no reason to doubt that every year strangers are quietly 
put out of the way in the Bastar country* to ensure the 
favour nf the bloodthirsty goddess,'* 

Mr Cain writes furthert that* langur monkey is now 
substituted for the huitpn victim under the name of 
r-rukomma potu or mule with small breasts, in the hope 
of persuading the goddess that she Is receiving a human 
sacrifice. 

On the site of the old fort at Rimqgi'ri in the Vuaga- 
patam district* a victim was formerly sacrificed avia? 
third year* 

«- Tbr poor wretch was forced rmo a hole in the ground, 
thrrr fort deep and eighteen inches square, m the holteM 
of which the goddess was supposed to dwell, his throat 
wl j Cl | ti and the blood allowed to flow Into the hole* 
and afterwards liis Head was struck off and placed on 

* •MqiL Ant,/ ft?*,*. jp> 
j Afitiii ju CknstiifM C*H Mtttf ., tfuvj'&tr *■ 157- 
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his I Apt and the mutilated body covered with earth and 
s mound of stfmes until the time for the next sacrifice 
caret round* when the bones were taken out and thrown 
sway. At MkUanagirt* periodical sacrifice* occurred 
at the four gates of the furt, ant! the Rani had a victim 
sbin as a thank-offering for hrr recovery from an 
illness, " * 

The nomad Koravifl are said to have formerly per¬ 
formed human sacrifices, one effect of which was ln 
increase ihe fertility of the soil- l he following account 
of such a sacrifice was given to Mr C* Hnyavadana Ran 
by an old inhabitant of the village of Astir near Halaiabad 
in the Chingleput district, A big gang of Koreans .-cided 
ai the mating point of three villages of Astir, Melputti'ir* 
and Aralfir, on an derated spot commanding the sur* 
rounding country* They had with them their pack- 
bullocks, each headman of the gong owning about two 
hundred head. The cow-dung which accumulated daily 
attracted u good many of the villagers* on on.’ of whom 
the headman fixed as their intended victim* They made 
themselves Intimate with him, plied him with drink and 
tobacco, and gave him the monopoly H ^f the cow-dung. 
Thus a week or ten days passed away, and the Roravas 
then fixed a day for the sacrifice. They invited the 
victim 10 visit them at dusk, and witness a great festival 
in honour of their caste goddess. At the appointed hour* 
liir man went to the settlement* and was induced to drink 
freely. Meanwhile* a pit, large enough for a mao to stand 
upright in* had been prepared. At about midnight, the 
victim was seBted, and fintsd to stand lit tfcc ph, which 
w filled in up to his neck. This dune, the women and 
children of the gang made off with their belongings. As 
soon as the last of them had quitted the fttifonttflt. the 
* " GfcHUMJ fit Ik* Vi»E*p=uim District ffofr *■ *» 
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headmen brought a large quantity of fresh cow-dung, and 
placed a {tall of ft on the head of the victim. The ball 
served as A support for am earshen lamp* which was 
lighted. The man was by this time nearly dead, and the 
were made to pass over his bead. The headmen 
then made off, and* by daybreak* the whole gang had 
disappeared. The sacrificed man was found by the 
Villagers* who have, since that rime, scnijmhwisiy avoided 
the Koravas. The victim is said to have turned inter a 
Mur*Uvara* and for a lung time troubled those who 
happened to go near the spot at noon or midnight. The 
K ijravas arc said to have performed the sacrifice* so as 
l'* insut-: 1 their cattle against death Sfom disease. The 
ground, do which they encamped, and on which they 
offered the human sacrifice, is stated to have been barren 
prior thereto, and, as the result thereof, to have become 
very fertile* 

A similar form of human sacrifice was practised in 
former days by the nomad Lam bid is. concerning which 
the Abbe Dubois writes as follows*: — 

“ When they wish to perform this horrible act, it is 
said, they secretly carry off the first person they meet. 
Having conducted the victim lo some lonely spot* they 
dig a hole, in which they bury him up to the ueclc W hit* 
he is still alive, they make a sort of lamp of dough made 
of Hour, which they place on his head. This they fill with 
oilI, and light four wicks in it. Having done iJiis, the 
nu'ii and women join hands, and, forming a circle, dance 
round their victim, singing and making a great noiiM?, 
till he expires/* 

It is recorded by the Rev. J. Cain t that the Lambudis 

" ** rtindu Mairaen;, CtuiMM, and Ctraooie*/ traw la- ii on b> H- R. 
Bviavbfunp, liter. i. 7*M 
I ri IncL t\a\.r viit- 
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confessed that, in former days, it was die custom among 
them, before starring out on a journey, to procure a Itttlc 
child, and buiy it in the ground up to the shoulders, anti 
then drive their loaded bullocks over the unfortunate 
victim, In proportion to their thoroughly trampling '.he 
child to death, so their belief in a successful journey 
increased. I am informed by the Rev. G, N. Thomsscn 
that, at the present day, the Lam bad i- sacrifice a goat or 
chicken, in rase of removal from one part of the jungle to 
another, when sickness has come. They hope to escape 
death by leaving one camping ground for another. Half- 
way between the old and new grounds, die animal selected 
is buried alive, the head being allowed to be above 
ground. Tlien all the cattle are driven over die buried 
creature, and the whole camp walk over the buried victim. 

In the course of an interview with Colonel Marshall on 
the subject of infanticide * among the Todas of the Kilgiri 
hills, an aged man of the tribe remarked that f "those tell 
lies who say that we laid Jh? child down before the opening 
of the buffalo-pen, so that il might be run over and killed 
by the animals. We never did such things, and It is 
all nonsense that we drowned it in buffaloes' milk. Boys 
were never killed—only girls; not those who were sickly 
and deformed—that would be a sin ; hut. when we had one 
girt, or |r» some families two girls, those that followed were 
killed. An aid woman used to take the child immediately 
after it was born, and dose ftp nostrils, ears, and mouth 
with a cloth. It would shortly droop its head and go to 
steep. We then buried il in the ground," 

The old man's remark about the cattle-pen refers m 
the Malagasy cusiom of placing a new-bom child at the 

IbPh ul*, w Thuntoa, “ Ethnographic Nntt* in Southern lodla/ 
»W. jpi-9- 

f MiTsitaU, 14 A Huttofogkt alnDfL*il ihcTbdai* iltjj, 193 
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entrance to n cattle-pcn, and then driving the caitfc over 
it, to see whether they would trample on it or nut** 

It is recorded by Bishop Whitehead, f in a note 
i jil offerings and sacrifices in the Teluryu cottnerv* that 
14 somrtimes, when there is 4 Cattle rli$ea&r, a pig is buried 
up to its neck at the boundary of the village, a heap of 
boiled rice is deposits near the spot, and then ail the? 
cattle of the village art driven over the head of the 
unhappy pig* * . * When I was on tour in the fCurnon] 
district, an old man described to me the account hr had 
received from his 1 forefathers' of the ceremonies obst-rved 
when founding a new village. An auspicious site is 
selected on an auspicious day. and then, in the centre of 
the site, is dug a large hole, in which are placed different 
kinds of grains, small pieces of the five metals, and a large 
stone called bodtlu-rayve (navel-stone), standing about three 
and :i half feet above the ground, very like ihf ordinary 
taundary stones seen in the Soldi* Then, at the entrance 
of the village, in the centre of the main street, where 
most of the cattle pass in and out on their way to and from 
the fields, they dig another hole, and bury a pig alive." 

it is suggested by Bishop Whitehead that the custom 
rtf thus burying a pig may be connected with thr ivorship 
of ur. agricultural goddess, ora survival of a former custom 
of infanticide or human sacrifice, such as prevailed among 
the LnmhAdis, 

It has been suggested that certain rites performed by 
die P/tnan and Malayan exorcists of Malabar are survivals, 
or imitations of human sacrifice. Thus, in the UccJiavelt 
ceremony of the Pananjs for driving out devile. There is a 
mock burial of the principal performer* who is placed in 

* UJ|», *■ ! liatorj- td Ua;!a*.iv:*r ‘ 

t ■* The Vjlfiuc Dflilin of Southern India,’ r Jfuif*** BuH.. 

tW. v. 3 . 13 T. 106 
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a pit. Th!* is covered with planks, on the top of which 
a sacrifice (bom.im) is performed with » 6™ kindled with 
ills (Arlxnrf:iS ixitfnfcUv') branches.* 

The disguise of Uochavili is also assumed by the 
Malayans for the propitiation of the demon, when a human 
sacrifice is considered necessary. The Malayan who is 
t0 lake the part puts on a cap made of strips of cocoanut 
leaf, and strips of the same leaves tied W a ben* 
stick round his waist. His ln« and cliest are daubed 
with yellow paint, and designs are drawn thereon in 
red or black. Strings are tied tightly round the ten arm 
near the elbow and wrist, and the swollen area is pierced 
with a knife. The blood spouts out, and the performer 
waves the arm, so that his face is covered with bI °od 
In the ceremony for propitiating the demon Netutveli tbloody 
sacrifice), the Malayan smears the upper part ot the hotly 
and face with a paste made of rice-flour reddened with 
turmeric powder and chunam tiimej. to indicate a sacrifice. 
Before the paste dries, parched paddy funhusked nee) 
grains, representing smnllpos pustules, are sprinkled over 
it. Strips of young cocoanut leaves, strung together so os 
to form a petticoat, are tied round the waist, a ball of 
sacred ashes (vibhflthi) is fitted on the rip of the nose, 
and two strips of palm leaf am placed in the moulli to 
represent fangs. If It is thought that a human sacrifice 
is necessary to propitiate the devil, the .nan representing 
Newt veil puts round his neck a kind of framework made 
of plantain leaf sheaths ; and, after he has danced with >1 
on, it is removed, and placed on the ground m front of 
him. A number of lighted wicks are stuck m the middle 
of the framework* which is sprinkled with thu biu.-tj ui u 
fowl, and then beaten and crushed. Sometimes this is 
not regarded as sufficient, and the performer is made 
* <w Malabar/ 1 ^ 1 )- j 
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to life i to a pit. which in covered over by a plank, and a 
fire kindled. A Malayan, who and the part of Stanvtzti 
belbre me, danced and gesticulated wildly, while a small 
hoy, concealed behind him. s&ng ^ongs in praises ofihe 
demon, to the accompaniment of a, drum. At flic end 
nf the performance, he feigned extreme exhaustion, and 
kid on the ground in a state of apparent collapse, while 
hr was drenched with water brought in pots from a 
neighbouring well- 

A very similar rite has been recorded by Mr Lewis 
Rice as being carried out by die Coorgs, when a particular 
curse, which can only be removed by an extraordinary 
sacrifice, rests on a house, stable, or field* Concerning 
this sacrifice, Mr Rice writes as follows * 

*■ The Kaniya (religious mendicant) f sends for some 
of bis fraternity, the Panikas or Hanntfs, and they set to 
work. & pit is dug in the middle room of the house or in 
ilitr yard, or in the stable, or in the field, as the occasion 
niav require. Into this^one of the magicians descends* He 
sits down in Hindu fashion, muttering mantras, Pieces of 
wood are hud across the pit, and covered with earth a foot 
or two deep. Upon ihb platform a fire 01 jaekwood i* 
kindled, into which butter, sugar, different kinds of gram. 

, arc thrown* This sacrifice continues all night, the 
Panika sacrificur above, and his iitimured colleagtte 
below, repeating their inc-munions all the while. I n the 
morning the pit is opened, and ibe man returns to the 
light of day. These sacrifices arc tailed mfiranada bah, 
Of death atonements* Instead of a human being, a cock Is 
sometimes shut up in the pit, and killed afterwards. 

Evidence is produced by Mr Rice; that, in former 
days, human sacrifices were offered in Coorg, to secure 

* " Mjuju 4tul 1K7S, itl 3 ^ 5 - 

J The Kjvtii van s of the west coaJJ ire e-i^rciKT*. 

I A Mysore and C&aTtf Mac cud, * i® 74. iii 
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the favour of the Gramn Devotes (village goddesses} 
Maria mm;i r Durga, and Dhatira liali- 

“In Kirinadu and Ivoniuchcri Grum.is." hr writes, 
"onceevery three years* in December and June* a human 
sacrifice used 10 be brought to Bhadra Kali* and* during 
Uie offering by the Panikas, the people exclaimed ‘Al 
Amma * (a man* Oh mother), but once a devotee shouted 
>Al all Amma, Adu‘ (not a man, oh mother, a g(Mi)i 
and since that time a be-goat without blemish has bem 
sacrificed. Similarly, in Bcllurt once a year, by turns 
from each house* a man was .sacrificed by cutting off 
his head at the temple; but, when the turn came to 
a certain home, the devoted victim made his escape to 
the jungle. The villagers, after an unsuccessful search, 
returned to the temple, and said to the pujnri [priest) 
* Kalak Adu,' which has a double meaning, vtr„ Kalalce 
next year, adsi he will give, or adu a goat, and thence* 
forth only scapegoats were uttered.* 

Human sacrifice is considered efficacious in appeasing 
ihc earth spirit, and in warding utt devils during the 
construction of a new railway or big bridge. To the in¬ 
fluence of such evil spiritv the death of several workmen 
by accident in a cutting on the railway, which was under 
construction at Canrumore in Malabar, was attributed. 
A legend is currrnt at Anamapur that, on one occasion, 
the embankment of the big tank breached, Gangs, the 
goddess of water, entered the body of a woman, and, 
explained through her that, if some one was thrown into 
the breath, she would cause no further damage* Accord* 
ingly, one Musalamma was thrown in, and buried within 
lt_ The spot Is marked by several margosa {Mifct 
Asiirftr&Afa) rre^i, and sheep, fowls, vie., are sd!J 
occasionally offered to the girl who was thus sacrificed* 
When a tank bund fembankmem) was under construction 
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In Mysore, Lbere was a panic among the workmen. owing 
to a rumour (hat three virgins were going to Ik sacrificed* 
When a manta pam or shrine was consecrated, a human 
sacrifice was formerly considered necessary, but .1 cocos nut 
is now :tf.rfnclimes used as. a substitute. At Kalasapad in 
the Cuddapsb district, a missionary told Bishop Whitehead 
that* when a new ward was opened at the mission dis¬ 
pensary in 1906* none would enter it, because ’he people 
believed that the first to enter would be offered as a 
sacrifice. Their fears were allayed by a religious service 
During the building of a tower at the Madras Museum, 
juat before the big granite blocks were placed in position, 
the coolies contented them selves with the sacrifice of a 
goat- On the completion of a new building, some castes 
on the west coast sacrifice a fowl or sheep, to drive away 
the devils, which are supposed to haunt it* 

In 1 field outside a village iri South Canara, Mr 
WaihouM noticed a large square marked in lines with 
whitewash on the ground, with magic symbols in the 
comers, and the outline of a human figure rudely drawn 
in the middle. Flowers and boiled rice had been hud 
on leaves round the figure. He was informed that a bouse 
was to be built on the site marked out, and the figure was 
intended to represent the earth spirit supposed to be dwell¬ 
ing in the ground (or a human sacrifice V)* Without this 
ceremony being performed before the earth was dug up, it 
wa$ believed that there would be no luck about the house.* 
Belief in the efficacy of human sacrifice as a means 
of discovering hidden treasure is widespread. It *■> 
recorded by Mr Walhimscf that “one of the native 
notions respecting pandu kuli, or kistvacrtS, is that men 
of old constructed them for the purpose of hiding treasure* 

■ * iiut Ant.r tSBi, jl }& 
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i fen re ir is that antiquarian? find so many have been 
ransacked. It H also believed that spells wot* plared 
over them as 3 guard, tile strongest being to bury 
a man alive in the cairn, and bid life ghost protect 
(he deposit against any but the proprietor. The ghost 
would conceal the treasure from all strangers* or only 
be compelled to disclose it by a human sacrifice being 
offered . 14 

Many beliefs exist with regard to the purpose for 
which the large prehistoric burial jars, such as are found 
in various parts of Southern India, were manufactured. 
In Travancore, some believe that they were made to 
contain the remains of virgins sacrificed by the Rajas 
on thr boundaries of their estates, to protect them * 
According to another idea, the jars were made for thr 
purpose of burying alive in them cld women who refused 
to die. 

In a note on die Vdrvmai of the Godavari district, 
Mr F. R- Hemingway writes that they admit that they 
always arrange fur a Mila fTelugu Parish) coupk to 
marry, before they have a marriage m ihrir own houses, 
and that they provide the necessary funds for the Mala 
marriage. They explain the custom by a story to the 
dice! that a Mila once allowed a VeLun* to sacrifice him 
in order to obtain a hidden treasure, and they say that 
this custom is observed out of gratitude for the discovery 
of the treasuo which resuited. Tin? Rev* J* Cain gives 
4 similar custom among thr Velgains of Bhadr i chafem 
in the Godavari district* only in this rase ti is a Path 
(fi±hermaaj who lias to be named* Some years ago. a 
Native of the west coast, believing dial treasure was 
hidden on his property, took council with an astrologer, 
who recommended the pci forma nee of a human sacrifice, 

* **IiuL AnW »ii. i ??. 
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which happily was averted. Of* one occasion, a little 
Ur.'ihniii n girl is said tt> have been decayed when on 
her way to school, and murdered in the god's room at 
a temple in Vellore, in which treasure was Supposed to 
be concealed, 

In 1901* a Nafivr of the Bellary district was tried for 
the murder of his child. In the belief that hidden treasure 
would thereby be revealed to him. The man, whose 
story I heard from himself in die lock-up, had apparently 
implicit faith that the god would bring the child to life 
again. The case, as recorded in the judgment of the 
Sessions judge, was as follows:— 

*‘The prisoner has made two long statements to the 
Magistrate, in each of which he explains why he killed 
the child. From these statements it appears that he had 
been worshipping at the temple of Kona Joppa for six 
or seven years, and that, on one or more occasions, the 
god appeared to him, and said: ( 1 am much pleased 
with your worship. There is wealth under me. To 
whom rise should it be given but you?' The god a!»krd 
the prisoner to sacrifice sheep and buffiiJiica, and alio 
said : 4 Hive your son's head. You knew that a bead 

should be given to die god who confers a boon, I shall 
raise up your son* and give you the wealth which is 
under me . 1 At that time, the prisoner had only one 
300—the deceased boy was not then horn- The prisoner 
said to the god: 4 1 have only one son. How can I 

give him?* The god replied: “A son will be bom- 
Do not fear me, I shall revive the son* and give you 
wealth," Within one year, the deceased boy was born. 
This increased Lhe prisoner’s faith in the god, and it is 
apparent from hit own statement that he has for some 
time past been contemplating human sacrifice. Ho was 
ad vised not to sacrifice the son. and for a time was 
satisfied with sarri firing a buffalo and goats, but, as a 
result, did not succeed in getting the wealth that he was 
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anxious to secure* Tin* prisoner says lie duff up some 
portion of the temple, but the temple people did not let 
him dig Further, The boy was killed on a Sunday* 
because thr prisoner says that ihe god informed him 
that the human sagrfffcc should be on ihr child's bjrth- 
liv p which w.i: a Sunday. Thrt prisoner mention- in hi: 
state merit how he took the child to tilt: temple on the 
Sunday morning, and nut him with 4 sword. Having 
done so, he proceeded to worship, saying; 1 1 offered 

a h^acJ to thr he^towor of boons* Give boons* rejuScIf^U’ 
my son* and show me wealth.' While the prisoner wa.* 
worshipping the god, and waiting for the god to revive 
hi£ son, the Reddi (headman) and thr police came to 
the temple, and interrupted the worship* The prisoner 
believes that thereby the god wa: prevented from reviving 
the son. „ * * The facts seem to be dear. "I he man s 
mind is sound in every respect but as regards this religious 
delusion. Qrf that point, it is unsound* 11 

A bad feature of the case, which was reckoned against 
the prisoner, nos that hfc deferred the -aerifies until ■* 
second son was born, so that* in any case, he was not 
left without male issue. It was laid down by Matin thar 
JL man is perfect when he consists of three— himt-df, hi 
wife, and his son. In the Rjg Veda it h laid down that, 
when a father sees the face of a living son* he pays * 
debt in him* and gains immortality. In Sanskrit works, 
Put to* or son, is defined u > one who delivers a parent 
horn a hell called put* into which those who have no 
son fall. Hence the anxiety of Hindus to marry, and 
beget mate offspring. 

A feu years ago, in the Mysore Province, two men 
were charged with the kidnapping and murder of a female 
infant, and one was sentenced to transportation for bfc. 
The theory of the prosecution was that the child was 
killed, in order that it might be offered as a sacrifice with 
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the object of securing hidden treasure, which was believed 
to be buried near the scene of the murder, A witness 
gave evidence to the effect that the second accused was 
the pxijari (priest) of a Gangamma temple. He used to 
tell people that there was hidden treasure, and that, if 
a human sacrifice were offered, the treasure might be 
acquired. He used to makr ptija, and tie yantrams 
(charms). He also made special piijas, and exorcised 
devils. Another witness testified that her mother had 
buried some treasure during her lifetime, and she asked 
the puj&ri to discover it. He came to her house, made 
an earthen image, and did puja to it. He dug the ground 
in three places, but no treasure was found. In dealing 
with the evidence in the Court of Appeal, the Judges 
stated that " it is well known that ignorant person* have 
various superstitions about the discovery of hidden treasure, 
and the facts that the second accused either shared such 
superstitious beliefs, or traded on the credulity of his 
neighbours by his pretensions of special occult power, 
and that a Sanva.si (religious mendicant) had some four 
years ago given out that treasure might be discovered 
by means of a human sacrifice, cannot justify any infer¬ 
ence that the second accused would have acted on the 
last suggestion, especially when the witnesses cannot 
even say that the second accused heard the Sanyasi * 
suggestion.” 

The temple was searched, and the following articles 
were found: — three roots of the banyan tree having 
sura lay (coil), a Sunday of the banyan tree, round which 
two roots werr entwined, a piece of banyan root, and 
a wheel (alada chakra) made of banyan root. Besides, 
there were a copper armlet, copper thvati (charm 
cylinder), nine copper plates, on which letters were 
engraved, a copper mokka mattoo (copper plate bearing 
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figures of dtirif.Vi, a pier* of thread coloured red, white 
and black, far lying ynmramhi, i tin case containing 
kapptt (jl black substance), a ball of human hmr, and 
a. ptm-knife. There was aLso a deal wood box containing 
books and papers relating to bhuta vldya (black Aft)* 

A man was accused in 1907, in the Kuroool district, 
of stabbing a supposed wizard in the darkest hours of 
H new-moon night. In the course of in's judgment, 
the Judge stated that J * what mmj he taken as the feci? 
ty{ the ease are very curious- The accused and Ins elder 
brother y*w an 'iguana' fli/artJ) run from the foot of j 
hill* This is supposed to he one of lhe -signs of buried 
treasure. They killed the animal (and are it eventually), 
and dug, and found, where it bad slept, treasure in the 
shape of 3 poE full of uhi-timr pagoda* (gold coins), Now 
.t goddess (called here Sltatli, i>,, Sakri) is supposed to 
guard such buried treasure* and the finder ought to sacrifice 
.1 cock to the goddess before receiving the treasure The 
brother of the accused neglected to do so, and came to the 
deceased, who was supposed to hr a warlock* though his 
wife represents him to lie merely a worshipper of Vim 
Brahma* and a distributor of holy water (thirthanv atuj 
holy ashes to people possessed with devils. The decea;-cd 
gave Holy water to Pedda Picbivadu to avert ill-luck, but 
the man suddenly died from running n thorn into bin foot, 
and hta leg swelling in consequence-. About the same 
time, 1 he accused's younger brother got palsy in his head* 
and riir deceased failed 10 cure hint* though he mad? the 
attempt. 1,1 

At Gingchalli in the Anantapur district, there is a 
temple, concerning which the story goes that the stomach 
of the goddess v>m once opened by an avaricious individual, 
who expected to find treasure within it. The goddess 
appeared to him in a dream, and said that he should 
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suffer like pain to that which he had inflicted upon her, 
and hr shortly afterwards died of some internal complaint.* 
In (be Cuddapah district, many of the inhabitants are 
said f to believe that there is much treasure hidden from 
the troublous days of the eighteenth century, but they 
have a superstitious dread against looking for it, since 
the successful finder would be smitten by the guardian 
demon with a sudden and painful death. 

The P&nos (hill weavers) of Gatijam are said, on more 
than one occasion, to have rifled the grave of a European, 
in die belief that buried treasure would be found. 

Many years ago, a woman was supposed to be possessed 
with a devil, and an exorcist was consulted, who declared 
that a human sacrifice was necessary. A victim was 
selected, and made very drunk. His head was cut off, 
and the blood, mixed with rice, was offered to the idol. 
The body was then hacked so os to deceive the police, 
and thrown into a pond.J 

At a village near Berhampur in Ganjam, Mr S. P. 
Rice tells us, § a number of villagers went out together. 
By and bye, according to a preconcerted plan, one of 
the party suggested a drink. The intended victim was 
drugged, and taken along to the statue of the goddess, 
or shrine containing what did duty for the statue. He 
was then thrown down with his face on the ground in an 
attitude suggesting supplication, and, while he was still 
in a state of stupor, his head was chopped off with an axe. 

It is narrated by Chevers j] that, in 1840, a religious 
mendicant, on his way back from Ramcsvaram, located 
himself in a village near Romnad, and gave himself out 

• "Gaiettecr at the Aratiupur f>i»uict," 1905, i 179 
1 * Manual of the Cuddapah Punnet,* >875, *84. 

I Ltctilenant-Geocnil f F Hunan, **j\® Indian Olio," J07. 

i " Oc r a m o tul Emjn on Native South Indian Life’ 1901, 7*3. 

II * Manual of .Madka) Jurisprudence «e India.* lUro. 
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to be gifted with the power of working miracles. One 
evening, the chucklers (leather-workers) of thr village, 
observing crows and vultures hovering near a group of 
trees, and suspecting that there was carrion for them to 
feast upon, were tempted to visit the spot, where they 
found a corpse, mangled most fearfully, and with the left 
hand and right leg cut off. Many nails were driven into 
the head, a garland was placed round the neck, and tire 
forehead smeared with sandal paste. It was rumoured 
that a certain person was ailing, and that the holy man 
decreed that nothing short of a human sacrifice could 
save him. and that thr victim should bear his name. The 
holy man disappeared, but was captured shortly afterwards. 

A copper-plate grant, acquired a few years ago at 
Tirupati, and believed to be a forgery, records that a 
temple car was made for the goddess Kalikadcvi of 
Conjeeveram by certain Panchalans (members of the 
artisan classes!. While it was being taken to the temple, 
a magician stopped it by means of incantations. The 
help of another magician was sought, and he cut off the 
head of his pregnant daughter, suspended it to the car, 
and performed certain rites. The car then moved, and 
the woman, whose head was cut off, was brought back 
to life. A somewhat similar legend is recorded in another 
copper-plate grant discovered in 1910 in the North Anool 
district, which is also believed to be a forger)'. It is 
there stated that the five castes of artisans made a bell- 
metal car for the Kamakshiamman temple at Conjeeveram. 
Members of these five castes, belonging to the left-hand 
faction, commenced to drag it, but Seniyasingapuli, 
belonging to the right-hand faction, by means of magical 
powers, raised a thousand evil spirits against each wheel, 
and arrested its progress. A woman, named Mongammal, 
offered to sacrifice her son, and the artisans accordingly 
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purchased the bay, saying tha! thcy WQuW ^ h<f A 
[ie4il equal to that of a new-born child. Eventually, 
Mutgamumt htradf laid down before the car. Her h^.id 
W35 cur OJfif, and hung at die top of die ear. Her abdomen 
was tom open, and the fetus removed therefrom, and 
dedicated to the eWJ spirit. 'Hie headless trunk was buried 
in the path of the wheels. 


VII! 

MAGIC AND HUMAN LIFE 


Somk of the cases here brought together serve as an 
illustration of the difficulty which frequently arises in 
arriving at a decision as to how far the taking of human 
life is justified as being carried out in accordance with a 
genuine superstitious belief, and when the act renders 
the perpetrator thereof liable to punishment under the 
Indian Penal Code- 

Five persons were charged a few years ago at the 
Coimbatore sessions with the murder of a young woman. 
The theory put forward by the prosecution was that two 
of the accused practised sorcery, and were under the 
delusion that, if they could obtain the fertus from the 
uterus of a woman who was carrying her first child, they 
would be able to work some wonderful spells with it. 
With this object, they entered into a conspiracy with the 
three other accused to murder a young married woman, 
aged about seventeen, who was seven months advanced 
in pregnancy, and brutally murdered her, cutting open 
the uterus, removing the fcctus contained therein, and 
stealing her jewels. The five accused persons (three 
men and two women) were all of different castes. Two 
of the men had been jointly practising sorcery for some 
years. It was proved that, about two years before, they 
had performed an incantation near a river with some raw 
beef, doing puja (worship) near the waters edge in a 
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stair of inju re. Evidence wa* produced to prove ttur 
two of (he accused decamped after the murder with a 
auspicious bundle, 4 few days before an eclipse of the 
moon, to Tirtichetigodu where there is a celebrated temple. 
It was suggested that (he bundle contained the uterus 
and was taken £i> Time lie agotlu for the purpose of per- 
forming magical rites. When the quarters in which two 
of rhe accused lived were searched, three palm deaf books 
were found containing mantrauts regarding ifte jjffli 
sitniyam, a process of incantation by means of which 
sorcerers are .fiippo^ed lo be able to kill people. The 
word of l he case states that * l there can be little doubt 
that the first and fourth accused were taken into the 
conspiracy in order to decoy the deceased. The tnduce- 
ment offered to them was most probably immense wealth 
by the working of charms by the second and third 
accused with the md of the fa&ift, The medical evidence 
showed iliat the dead woman was pregnant, and that, 
after her throat had been cut, the uterus was taken 
out" 

In j 8*9, several Natives of Malabar were charged with 
having proceeded, in company wirh a Paraiyan magician* 
to the house of a pregnant woman, who was beaten and 
otherwise ill-treated, and wiih having taken the fectus out 
of her uterus, and introduced in lieu thereof the skin of 
a calf and an earthen pou The prisoners confessed before 
the police, but were acquitted mainly on the ground that 
I he earthen pot was of a si/e which rendered it impossible 
to credit its introduction during life. The Paraiyas of 
Malabar and Cochin are celebrated for their magical 
powers, and tli-r practice of <jrfi* 

| fhere are/' Mr Guvinda Nambiar writes,* ** certain 
Speoaitata among mantravadts (dealers in magical spells), 

■ /*.Ti.-j.7j Jtevtfzr, Mlf* iqCQ, 
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who are known as Odiyans* Conviction b deep-rooted 
that they h.ivr the power of destroying whomever they 
please* and that, by means of a powerful bewitching 
matter called pilla ihilunt (oil extracted from the body oT 
an infant), they are enabled to transform themselves into 
any ?hapc or form, or even to vanish into air, as their 
fan cy may suggest* When an Odiyan Es hired to cause 
the death of a man, he waits during the night at the gate 
of his intended victim's house, usually in the form of a 
bullock* If, however* the person is inside the house, the 
Odiyan assumes ihe shape of a cat, enters the house, and 
induces him !o come out. He is subsequently knocked 
down and strangled* The Odiyan is also credited with 
the power, by means of certain medicines, of inducing 
'deeping persons lo open the doors, and come Out of their 
houses as somnambulists do* Pregnant women are some¬ 
times induced to come out of their houses in this way, sod 
they are murdered, and the foetus extracted from them- 
Murder of both sexes by Odiyans was a crime of frequent 
occurrence before die British occupation of the country ." 

In a case which was tried at i he Malabar Sessions a 
few years ago, several witnesses for the prosecution 
deposed that a certain individual was killed by odi. One 
man gave tilt following account of the process. Shoos 
the inctim In the nape of the neck with a blunt arrow, 
and bring him down. Proceed to beat him systematically 
all over the body with two stic ks (resembling a policeman a 
truncheon, and oiled odivaddi), laying him on bis hack 
and nppiying the Sticks to his cheat, and up and down 
ihe sides, breaking all the ribs and Other tw>nes* I hen 
raise the person, and kicks bis stdes. After this* force 
him to take an oath that he will never divulge the name* 
of his torturer* All the witnesses agreed about the blunt 
arrow, and some bore testimony to the sticks* 

A detailed account of the odi cult, from which the 
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following information to obtained, is given bv Mr 
Aiwntha Krishna Iyer.* Tho disdple is taught how to 
procure pi!la thilum (forms oil) from the six or seven 
months foetus of a young woman in her first pregnancy. 
He (the Paraiyan magician) sets out at midnight from his 
lint to the 1 louse of the woman he has selected round 
winch he walks several times, shaking a coeoanut con- 
tain mg gums, (a compound of water, lime, and turmeric), 
and muttering some maintains to invoke the aid of his 
deny. He also draws a yantrem i cabalistic figurr) on the 
earth, taking special care to observe the omens as he 
stats. Should they be mu favourable, he puis it off for a 
more favourable opportunity. By the potency of his cult, 
me woman is made to come out. Even if the door of the 
room in which she might sleep be under lock and key, 
she would knock her head against it until she found her 
way out. She thus comes out, and yields herself , c ihe 
Influence of the magician, who leads her lo a retired spot 
eilher in the compound (grounds.-, or elsewhere in the 
neighbourhood, strips her naked, ami tells her to lie flat 

, ““ and a <*<>« kind! (gourd. Lagnaria) is 

placed dose to the uterus. The foetus comes out in a 
moment. A few leaves of some plant are applied, and 
e uterus contracts. Sometimes the ™h is filled with 
rubjtsh, and the woman umantly dies. Care is taken that 
the foetus docs not loud, the ground, lest the purpose be 
d'fetrd, and the efficacy of the medicine completely lust, 
li re cut into pieces, dried, and afterwards exposed to the 
smoke above a fireplace. It is then placed j„ ,, vessel 

ST’S? 3 hole or t ’ r0 ' *»Iow which there is another 
... , . J 1 " ,wo ^grtrther ore placed in a larger vessel 

led with water, and heated over a bright fire. The heat 

mU3I > 1,> 40 tow «e *s 10 affect the fete* from which a 

' "The Cochin Trite, and Cum,' Mttlru, i m (, n .„ 
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kind of liquid drops, and collects in the second vessel in an 
hour and a half. The magician then takes a human skull, 
and reduces it to a fine powder. This is mixed with a 
portion of the liquid. A mark is made on the forehead 
with this mixture, and the oil is rubbed on certain parts of 
the body, and he drinks some cow*<lung water, lie then 
thinks that he can assume the figure of any unim.il lie likes, 
and successfully achieves the object in view, which is 
generally to murder or maim a person. A magic oil, 
called angola thilum, is extracted from the angola tree 
{Ahnpnm Umarrku\ which bears a very large number of 
fhiita. One of these is believed to be capable of descend¬ 
ing and returning to its position on dark nights. Its 
possession can be secured by demons, or by an expert 
watching at the foot of the tree. When it has been 
secured, the extraction of the oil involves the same opera¬ 
tions as those for extracting the pilla thilum, and they 
must be carried out within seven hours. The odi cult is 
said to have been practised by the Paraivas some twenty 
years ago to a very large extent in the rural parts of the 
northern division of the Cochin State, and in the taluks of 
Palgh4t and Valuvanid, and even now it has not quite 
died out. Cases of extracting the foetus, and of putting 
persons to death by odi, are not now heard of owing to 
the fear of government officials, landlords, and others. 

Of the odi cult as practised by the PAnan magicians of 
the Cochin State, the following account is given by Mr 
Anantha Krishna Iyer.* 

** A Panan, who »« an adept in the black art, dresses in 
an unwashed doth, and performs puja to his deity, after 
which he goes in search of a kotuveli plant (Pimmkaf,* 
zylanka). When he lias found it, he goes round it three 
times every day, and continues to do so for ninety days, 
• M The Cochin Tribe* »wi Catte*," Madro*, L 17 ^ 7 - 
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pfoslrnljnp himself every day before it jintl on the hut 
night, which must be a new moon night, 31 midnight, he 
performs pQja to the plant, burning camphor and 
frankincense, -md, after going round it three times, 
prostrates himself before It* He then thrust* three small 
candles on it. and advances twenty paces in front of it, 
With his mouth closed, he plucks thr root, and buries it in 
the ashes on the cremation ground, after which he pours 
the water of seven green eoeoantits on it. He then goes 
round it twenty, one times, uttering all ihe while certain 
man 1 rams. This being over, he plunges himself in water, 
stands erect until it extends to his mouth. He takes a 
mcuibfuJ of water which he empties on the spot, and takes 
the plant with the root which he believes to possess 
peculiar virtues. W hen it is taken to ihe closed door of a 
house, h has the power to entice a pregnant woman, ant! 
cause her to come out, when the foetus is removed. It is 
all secretly done at midnight- Tlu: head* hands, and legs 
are cue olfi and the trunk is taken to a dark-coloured rock, 
on which it is rut into nine pieces, which are burned until 
they are blackened* At this stage one piece bods, and it 
is placed in a new earthen pot, (o which is added tlit water 
of nine green cocoa nuts. The pot is removed to the burial 
Ground, where the Pina it performs j pm a in honour of his 
favourite deity. He fixes two poles deep in the earth, at a 
isiance of thirty feet front each other. The two poles are 
connected by a strong wire, from which is suspended the 
pot to be heated and boiled. Seven fireplaces are made 
beneath the wire, over the middle of which is the pot. 
The branches of bamboo, kata J;ui (AcJtVrartfkfS itspent), 
conga (fiduAitr/n rarfrgata), cocoanot palm* jack tree 
{Artv^rpui Tttttgriftrfia}. , and pavatta (Ary/M txdfta), are 
u^ra in fotming a bright fire. The mixture in the pot 
*oon boils and becomes oily, at which stage it is passed 
1 1 rough a fine cloth* The oil is preserved, and a mark 
m.irji* with it on the forehead enables, the possessor to 
realise anything which is thought of. The sorcerer must 
w in a state of vow for twenty-one days, and live on a diet 
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ofchama kanji (gruel). The deity whose aid is necessary 
is also propitiated by offerings.'’ 

In 1908, the following case, relating to the birth of 
a monster, was tried before the Sessions Judge of South 
Canarvu A young Cauda girl became pregnant by her 
brother-in-law. After three days' labour, the child was 
bom. The accused, who was the mother of the girl, was 
the midwife. Finding the delivery very difficult, she sent 
for a person to come and help her. The child was, as 
they thought, still-born. On its head was a red pro- 
tuberance like a ball; round each of its forearms were 
two or three red bands; the eyes and ears were fixed 
very high in the head; and the eyes, nose, and mouth 
were abnormally large. The mother was carried out of 
the outhouse, lest the devil child should do her harm, 
or kill her. The accused summoned a Muhammadan, 
who was in the yard. He came in, and she showed him 
the child, and asked him to call the neighbours, to decide 
what to do. The child, she said, was a devil child, and 
must be cut and killed, lest it should devour the mother. 
While they were looking at the child, it began to move 
and roll its eves about, and turn on the ground. It is 
a belief of the villagers that such a devil child, when 
brought in contact with the air, rapidly grows, and causes 
great trouble, usually killing the mother, and sometimes 
killing all the inmates of the house. The accused told 
the Muhammadan to cover the child with a vessel, which 
he did. Then there was a sound from inside the vessel, 
either of the child moving, or making a sound with 
its mouth. The accused then put her hand under the 
vessel, dragged the child half-way out, and, while the 
Muhammadan pressed the edge of the vessel on the 
abdomen of the child, took a knife, and cut the body in 
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half. When the body was cut in two, there wa* no blood, 
but a mossy -green or black liquid oozed out, The accused 
got two areca fesves, and put one piece of the child on 
one, and on t on the oihcr t and told (he Muhammadan 
to get a spade, and bury them. So they went to the 
jungle dose to the house, and the Muhammadan dug 
two holes, one on one hillock, and one on another. To 
these holes, the two pieces of the child were buried. The 
object of this was to prevent the two pieces joining 
together again, in which case the united devil child would 
have come out of the grave, and gone to kill the mother* 
Years ago, it was not unusual foe people to come tong 
distances for the purpose of engaging pnniyans of the 
Wyn,id (in Malabar) to help them in carrying out some 
more than usually desperate robbery or murder. Their 
mode of procedure, when engaged in, an enterprise of 
this sort, is evidenced by two cases* which had in them 
a strong element of savagery- On both these occasions, 
(hr thaulinl home sl tads were surrounded at ch^J of 
night by gangs of Pantyans carrying large bundles of 
rice straw. After carefully piling up the straw on all 
sides of the building marked for destruction, torches were 
■u * given signal applied* and those of the En mates who 
attempted to escape were knocked on the head with dubs, 
and thrust into the Itory furnace, In 1904, some Fstiiyanj 
were employed by a MappiJla (Muhammadan) to murder 
his mistress, who was pregnant, and threatened that she 
would noise abroad his responsibility lor her condition. 
He brooded over live mutter, and one day, meeting a 
Pantyan, promised him ten rupees if he would kill the 
woman. The Pam van agreed to commit the crime, and 
went with hb brothers to a place on a hill, where the 
Muppilla and the woman were in the habit Of gratifying 
their passions* Thither the man and woman followed 
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the Pant vans, of whom one ran out, and struck the 
victim on the head with a chopper. She was then gagged 
with a doth, carried some distance, and killed. 

In t8j4, the inhabitants of several villages in Malabar 
attacked a village of Paraiyans on the alleged ground 
that deaths of people and cattle, and the protracted labour 
of a woman in childbed, had been caused by the practice 
of sorcery by the Paraiyans. They were beaten inhumanely 
with their hands tied behind their backs, so that several 
died. The villagers were driven, bound, into a river, 
immersed under water so as nearly to produce suffocation, 
and their own children were forced to rub sand into their 
wounds. Their settlement was then razed to the ground, 
and they were driven into banishment. 

The Kadirs of the Anaimalais arc believers in witch* 
craft, and attribute diseases to the working thereof. They 
are expert exorcists, and trade in mantravadam or magic. 
It is recorded by Mr Logan • that “the family of famous 
trackers, whose services in the jungles were retained 
for H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s (afterwards King 
Edward VII.) projected sporting tour in the Anamalil 
mountains, dropped off most mysteriously one by one, 
stricken down by an unseen hand, and all of them 
expressing beforehand their conviction that they were 
under a certain individual's spell, and were doomed to 
certain death at an early date. They were probably 
poisoned, but how it was managed remains a mystery, 
although the family was under the protection of a 
European gentleman, who would at once have brought 
to light any ostensible foul play." 

The Badagas of the Nilgiris live in dread of the jungle 
Kurumbas, who constantly come under reference in their 
falk*5tories. The Kurumba is the necromancer of the hills, 

• “Malabar, | 89 ?. i. 174- 
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And believed to- be possessed of the power of outraging 
women, removing- ihdr livers, and so causing their death* 
while ihe wound heals by magic, so that no (race of the 
operation is left* The Badaga's dread of the Ku rumba is 
said io be so great, that a simple threat of vengeance Iuld 
proved fatal. The Badnga or Tddta requires the services 
of the Rimimba, when he fancies that any member of his 
family tft possessed by a devil. The Kurumha does hi* 
best to remove the malady by means of rnantrams {magical 
formula*),. If he fails, and if any suspicion is aroused in 
the mind of the Badaga or Toda that he is allowing the 
devil to play his pranks instead of loosing his hold on 
the supposed victim, woe betide him- Writing in (833, 
Harkness states * that 11 a very few years before, a Burgher 
{Badaga) had been hanged by the sentence of the pro¬ 
vincial court for the murder of a Ku rumba- The act 
of the former was not without what w r as considered grtMi 
provocation, Disease had attacked the in ha bi tan is of the 
hamlet, a murrain their cattle. The former had carried 
off a great part of the family of the murderer, and he 
himself had but narrow!) escaped its effects. N T o onr 
in the neighbourhood doubted that die Kummba in 
question had, by his necromancy, caused all this mis¬ 
fortune* and, after several fruitiess attempts, a party of 
them succeeded in surrounding him in open day, and 
effecting thdr purpose-'' 

In 1835, no less than Huy-eight Kurumbas were 
murdered, and a smaller number in 18*5 and rS8a* In 
tSqt, the inmates of a single Ku rumba but were said to have 
Ixrcn murdered, and the hut burnt to a shot, because one 
of the family had been treating 4 nick Badaga child* and 
failed Lu cun- iu The district judge, however* disbelieved 

* " Denari ptien of 4 Siafulv AJwtiituiI Rmm lahsHrsnir the summit 
ut thr NciJ^huftji tflh* 1Sj£3-4. 
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the evidence, and aJJ who were charged were acquitted. 
Again, in 1900, a whole family of Kurumbas was 
murdered, of which the head, who had a reputation as a 
medicine man, was believed to have brought disease and 
death into a Dadaga village. The sympathies of the whole 
countryside were so strongly with the murderers that 
detection was made very difficult, and the persons charged 
were acquitted.* 

" It is," Mr Grigg writes,t “a curious fact that neither 
Kota, Irula, or Dadaga, will slay a Kurumba, until a Toda 
has struck the first blow, but, as soon as his sanctity has 
been violated by a blow, they hasten to complete the 
murderous work, which the sacred hand of the Toda has 
begun.'* 

Some years ago, a Toda was found dead in a sitting 
posture on the top of a hill near a Dadaga village, in which 
a part)' of Todas had gone to collect the tribute due to 
them. The body was cremated, and a report made to the 
police that the man had been murdered. On enquiry, it 
was ascertained that the dead man was supposed to have 
bewitched a little Badaga girl, who died in consequence, 
and the presumption was that he had been murdered by 
the Badagas out of spite. 

In 1906, two men were found guilty of killing a man 
by shooting him with a gun in South Canara. It is 
recorded in the judgment that “the accused have a 
brother, who has been ill for a long time. They thought 
deceased, who was an astrologer and mantravidi. had be¬ 
witched him. They had spent fifty or sixty rupees on 
deceased for his treatment, but it did no good, and 
accused came to believe that deceased not only would 
not cure their brother himself, but would not allow 

• ** Madras Police Administration Report," 1900. 

t “ Manual of the NUtgtrt Dwrrict," iSSa, jir 
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other doctors to do so. Also, a certain theft having occurred 
some months ago, deceased professed by his magic arts to 
have discovered that accused and others were the thieves. 
In consequence of these things, accused had expressed 
various threats against deceased. One w itness, who is a 
mantravidi in a small way, was consulted by one of the 
accused to find some counter-treatment for deceased's 
bewitchment. Accused said that deceased refused to cure 
their brother, and would not let others do so, unless they 
gave him certain gold coins called Rama Tanka, said to 
be in their possession. They desired this possession, so 
would not satisfy deceased. So their brother was dying 
by inches under deceased's malign influence. This witness 
professed to have discovered that accused's brother was 
being worried by one black devil and two malignant spirits 
of the dead. It is dear from the evidence that accused, 
who are ignorant men of a low type, really believed that 
deceased was by his magic wilfully and slowly killing 
their brother. They believed that the only way to save 
their brother's life was to kill the magician." 

During an epidemic of smallpox in the Jcypore hill 
tracts, a man lost his wife and child. A local subscription 
had been organised for a sorcerer, on the understanding 
that he was to stay the course of the epidemic. The 
bereaved man charged him with being a fraud, and, in the 
course of a quarrel, split his skull open with a tangi faxej. 

In 1906, a Komati woman died of cholera in a village 
in Ganjam. Her son sought die assistance of certain men 
of the •* Rcddika" caste in obtaining wood for the pyre, 
carrying the corpse to the burning-ground, and cremating 
it- The son set fire to the pyre, and withdrew, leaving the 
Rcddikas on die spot. Among them was one, who is said 
to have learnt sorcery from a Bairigi (religious mendicant), 
and to have been generally feared and hated in the village. 
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To him the spread of cholera by letting loose the goddess 
of tiie cremation-ground, called Mashani Chendi, u*as 
attributed. Arrack (liquor) was passed round among those 
who were attending to the burning corpse, and tbev got 
more or less drunk. Two of them killed the sorcerer by 
severe blows on the neck with wood - choppers* His 
corpse was then placed on the burning pyre of the Kotnati 
woman, and cremated. The men who delivered the death 
blows were sentenced to transportation for life, as their 
intoxicated state and superstitious feeling were held to 
plead in mitigation of the punishment. 

1904 a case illustrating the prevailing belief in 
witchcraft occurred in the Vizagapatam hill tracts. The 
youngest of three brothers died of fever, and, when the 
body was cremated, the fire failed to consume the upper 
portion. The brothers concluded that death must have 
been caused by the witchcraft of a certain KondJi. They 
accordingly attacked him, and killed him. After death, 
the brothers cut the body in half and dragged the upper 
half of it to their own village, where they attempted to 
nail it up on the spot where their deceased brother's body 
failed to burn. They were arrested on the spot, with the 
fragment of the Kondh's corpse. They were sentenced to 
death." 

In the North Arcot district, a few years ago, a reputed 
magician, while collecting the pieces of a burning corpse, 

Co be used for the purposes of sorcery, was seized and 
murdered, and his body cast on the burning pyre. From 
thr recovery of duplicate bones, it was proved that two 
bodies were burnt, and the murder was detected. Two 
persons were sentenced to transportation for life.f 

* ' Madrma Police Admmiitrawon Report." 1904. 

t /At 4 , 1905-4 
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MAGIC AM) MAGICIANS 

It has been staled • that sorcerers usually unite together 
to form a society* which may attain great influence among 
backward races. In Southern India there are certain 
castes which are summed up in the 14 Madras Census 
Report/ 1 i^oj f as “exorcists and devil - dancers/’ whose 
most important avocation is die practice of magic* Such* 
for example, are the Xalkcs, Paravas, and Pump ados of 
South Canar*. who are called in whenever a bilulha 
(demon) is to be propitiated* ami the Pin Arts and Malayans 
of Malabar, whose magical rites art described by me in 
detail elsewhcre.f 

Concerning sorcery on the west coast* the Travail core 
Census Commissioner, 1901* writes as- follows;— 

" The forms of s orrery familiar to the people of Malabar 
Ate of three kinds i— (t) kaivisluun* or poisoning food 
by incantations; \ a) the employment of Iv utt fc h a ttan * a 
mysteriously - working mischievous Imp; fj) siting up 
spirits to haunt men and their houses, and cause illness 
of all kim3%. The most mischievous imp in Malabar 
demonology Is an annoying quip-loving little spirit* os 
black as night, and about the size of a welt-nourished 
twelve-year-old boy* Some people say that they have seen 

* A. C. HidJim, '‘Munir jnj FctisJuam ” fReli^iotts. sn^irot anil 
nKnirm? t [90(5, jr. 

t S& the otlkfe? din ofed r» ihete cum tn my ft C*± 5 ti and Tubes 
uf Sauihei si | tt/fin ' 
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him r.'t a - jX having a forelock. There are Nambulirij 
(Brahmans) in Mohtbnr to whom these are so mam- missiles, 
which they may throw at anybody they choose* They ore, 
like Shakespeare's Ariel, little active bodies, and most 
willing slaves of the master under whom they happen to 
be placed. Their victims suffer from unbearable agony* 
Their clothes take fire; their food turns to ordure; their 
beverages become urine ; stones fall in showers on aJJ 
sides of them, but curiously nor on them - and iheir E‘cd 
besoomes a bed of thorns. With all this annoying mischief, 
KuttirhAit.in or Boy Satan does no serious h arm* He 
oppresses and harasses, but never injures. A celebrated 
Brahman of CTianganacheri is said 10 own more than a 
hundred of these Chattans. Household articles .ind 
jewelry of value may be left in the premises of homes 
guarded by Chuttan, and no thief dares to lav his hand 
an them. The invisible sentry keeps diligent watch over 
his master's property, and has unchecked powers of move¬ 
ment in any medium. As remuneration for all these 
services, the Cbfttsn demands nothing hut food, but 
that in a large measure. If starved, the Chattans would 
not hesitate to remind the master of their power, but, 
if ordinarily cared for, they would be his most willing 
drudges. As a safeguard against the infinite power 
secured Air the master by Kuttichhrtan, It is bid down 
that malign acts committed through his instrumentality 
recoil on the prompter, who dies either childless or after 
frightful physical and mental agony. Another method 
of oppressing humanity, believed to lie in the power of 
sorcerers, is to make men and women possessed with 
spirits. Here, too. women are more subject to Lheir evi] 
influence than men. Delayed puberty, permanent sterile 
and stilUbiftbik are not Uncommon ills of a devil«po^c 5 Std 
woman. Sometimes the spirits Sought to be exorcised 
refuse to leave the victim, unless the sorcerer promises 
them a habitation in bis own compound (grounds), and 
arranges for daily offerings being given. This is agreed 
to os 3 matter of unavoidable necessity, and money and 
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Unds are conferred upon ihe mantravidi Nambdiiri to 
enable him to fulfil his promise." 

Reference has been made (p. 238) to the falling of stones 
round those attacked by Chilians. Hysteria, epilepsy, and 
other disorders, are, in Malabar, ascribed to possession 
by devils, who can also cause cattle disease, accidents, 
and misfortunes of any kind. Throwing stones on houses, 
and setting lire to the thatch, are supposed to be their 
ordinary recreations. The mere mention of the name of 
a certain Nambutiri family is said to be enough to drive 
them away.* A few years ago, an old Brahman woman, 
in the Bellary district* complained to the police that a 
Sudra woman living in her neighbourhood, and formerly 
employed by her as sweeper, had been throwing stones 
into her house lor some nights. The woman admitted that 
she had done so, because she was advised by a Lingayat 
priest that the remedy for intermittent fever, from which 
she was suffering, was to throw stones at an old woman, 
and extract some blood from her body on a new or full- 
moon day. 

Some demons are believed to have human mistresses 
and concubines, and it is narrated f that a Cbetti 
lmerchant) in the Tamil country purchased a Malahor 
demon from a magician for ninety rupees. But hardly 
a day had passed before the undutiful spirit fell in love 
with its new owner’s wife, and succeeded in its nefarious 
purpose. 

Quite recently a woman, in order to win the affection 
of her husband, gave him a love-charm composed of 
dhatura in chutney. The dose proved ktal, and she was 
sentenced to two years* rigorous imprisonment.* A 

“ B Govind* Nambiar, Indian Review* Mav, iqoo 

♦ m .1 w * ,bo ” e >.*'l**d Aar..** i8/Cn v. n. 

. M Rep«n ©fibe Chemical Examiner, Madrav' 190S, 5 
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Love-philtre, said to be composed of thr charred remains 
of a mouse and spider, wa3 once strn£ to lh« chemical] 
examiner to Government for analysis in a a.tti*ixrcted 
mu- of poisoning 1 * In connection with the litigong 
(Haii&r* dvgm which is caugliL in the Gulf of Matuar, 
Dr Annan dale writes as follows * i— 

**■ Hir presence of Urge glands In conniption with the 
eye afford some justification for the Malay's belief that 
th« dugong weeps when captured* They regard the U jit 
of the Than dugong (dugong fish) os a powerful love* 
charm. Muhammadan fishermen of the Gulf of M&rta&r 
appeared to be ignorant of this usage, but told me that 
a * doctor * once went out with them to collect the tears 
of a dugong* should they capture one/' 

Native physicians in the Tamil country are said to 
prepare an unguent, into the composition of which the 
eye of the slender Loris (JMj gmcitis)* the brain of the 
ilend offspring of a primipnni* and the catamenial blood 
of a young virgin, enter, as an effective preparation i® 
necromancy. The eye of the Loris is also used for making 
a preparation* which is bdicvttl to enable the possessor 
to Iddnap and seduce women. The tail of a chameleon, 
secured on a Sunday) is also believed to be an excellent 
love-charm. 

A young married student at a college in Madras 
attributed his illness to the administration by hb 
of a love-philtre containing the brains of a baby which 
had been exhumed after buruiL Among the Tamil 
Paraiyuns and some other classes, a first-born child, If 
it is u male, is buried near or even within the house, so 
that its corpse may not be carried away by a sorcerer, 
to be used in magical rites. | If a first’born child dies, 

* Jomtu- Fix *-, Atiai 5w T Dmgal, ipaf, i. No, ■*. 

\ R*t. A. C CUjlofl, Madras Mtumm Mult-, fgcO, t„ No. 7, H 
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a finger is sometimes cut off, lest a sorcerer should dig 
up the body, and extract an essence (karuvu) from the 
brain, wherewith u> harm his enemies.* The Rev. J. 
Castets informs me that he once saw a man being initiated 
into the mysteries of the magician's art. The apparatus 
included the top of the skull of a first-born male child 
inscribed with Tamil characters. 

A station-house police officer informed Mr S. G. 
Roberts that first-born children, dying in infancy, are 
buried near the house, lest their heads should be used 
in sorcery, a sort of ink or decoction (mai) being distilled 
from them. This ink is used for killing people at a 
distance, or for winning a woman's love, or the con¬ 
fidence of those from whom some favour is required. 

In the last two cases, the ink is smeared over die eye¬ 
brows. It is believed that, if an infant's head is used 
for this purpose, the mother will never have a living 
child. When Mr Roberts was at Salem, he had to try 
a case of this pracuce, and the Public Prosecutor in¬ 
formed him that it is believed that, if a hole is made in 
the top of the head of the infant when it is buried, it 
cannot be effectively used in sorcery. In the Tridiinopoly 
district, the police brought to Mr Roberts* notice a 
sorcerer's outfit, which liad been seized. There were the 
must frightful Tamil curses invoking devils, written back¬ 
wards in “ looking-glass characters'* on an olai (strip of 
palm leaf), and a looking-glass to read diem by. Spells 
written backwards arc said to be very potent. There 
was also a small round tin, containing a black treacly 
paste with a sort of shine on it, which was said to have 
been obtained from the head of a dead child. There 
» Tamil proverb •• Kuzhi pillat, madi pillai,** meaning 
k*ravc child, lap child, in reference to a belief that, the 
■ Cf. odl colt, 
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quicker a first-bum child is buried t the quicker is the 
next child conceived- 

The following form of sorcery In Malabar is described 
by Mr Walhousr. 4 

“ Let a sorcerer obtain the corpse of a maiden, and on 
a Saturday night place it at the foot of a bhuta-haunted 
tree on an altar, and repeat a hundred limes: Om l 
Hriml Hrotn! O goddess of Malaysia who possesses: 
us in a moment! Come l Come I The corpse will then 
be inspired by a demon, and rise up; and. If the demon 
be appeased with flesh and arrack (liquor), it will answer 
all questions put to it.' 

A human bone from a burial-ground, over which 
powerful mantrmms have been recited, if thrown into an 
enemy's house, will cause his ruin. Ashes from the burial- 
ground on which an ass has been rolling on a Saturday 
or Sunday, if thrown into the house of an enemy, are said 
to produce severe illness, if the house is not treated. 

From Malabar, a correspondent writes as follows - 

41 1 came across a funny thing in an embankment in 
a rice-field. The tender pan of a young cocoanut branch 
had been cut into three strips, and the strips fastened 
one Into the other in the form of • triangle. At die 
apex a reed was stuck, and along the base and sides 
small flowers, so that the thing looked like a ship in 
full sail. My inspector informed me, with many blushes, 
that it contained a devil, which the sorcerer of a neighbour¬ 
ing village had cut out of a young girl. Mrs Bishop, 
in her book on Korea, mentions that die Koreans do 
exactly the same thing, but, in Korea, the devil’s prison 
is laid by the wayside, and is carefully stepped over by 
every passer-by, whereas the one 1 saw was carefully 
avoided by my peons (orderlies) and others." 

In the Godavari district, Mr H. Tyler came across the 
• “ Ind. Ant,” I& 7 *. v. «• 
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burning funeral pyre of a Koyl girl, who had died of 
syphilis. Across a neighbouring paih leading to the 
Koyi village was a basket fish-trap containing grans, and 
on each side thorny twigs, uliich wete intended to catch 
the malign spirit of the dead girt, and prevent it from 
entering die village. The twigs and trap containing the 
spirit were to be burnt on the following dav. B.v the 
Dombs of Viiagapatam. the souls of the dead are believed 
to roam about, so as to cause all possible harm to mankind, 
and also to protect them against the attacks of witches. 

A place is prepared for the Duma in the door-hinge, or a 
fishing-net, wherein he lives, is placed over the door. 
The witches must count all the knots of the net, before 
they can enter the house.* 

At cross-roads in the Bcllary district, geometric patterns 
arc sometimes made at night by people suffering from 
disease, in the belief that the affliction will pass to the 
person who first treads on the charm.f 

“At cross-roads in the South Arcot district mav be 
sometimes seen pieces of broken pot, saffron (turmeric), 
etc. 1 hone are traces of the following method of getting 
disease. A nrw pol is washed clean, 
and filled with a number of objects (the prescription differs 
in different localities), surh as turmeric, coloured grains 
of nee. chillies, cotton-seed, and so forth, and sometimes 
a light made of a few threads dipped in a little dish of 
oil, and taken at dead of night to the cross-roads, and 
broken there. The disease will then disappear. In some 
places it is believed that it passes to the first person who 
sees the debris of the ceremony the next morning, and the 
performer has to be careful to carry it out unknown to his 
neighbours, or the consequences are unpleasant for him, 1 ’ $ 

• Gloyef, Jeypor*. flmklum. 1901 

f “ Gazetteer of ike Be.’Ury Dinner," 19014. l 6a 

• " Gwrueei of ihc South Arcot District," too6, i. Qy 
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Some Vakjjyans, Paraiyans. and Kalians, on the 
.w^ n of a death in the family, place a pot filled with 
dung or watrr, a bnxwnstidi* and a firebrand, at some 
places wb&rc Jhr-x roads meet, or in front of the house. 
:d prevent the ghost from returning,* When a Paratyan 
man dies camphor is bumf, not at Hue house, bui at the 
junction of ill ret lanes 

In the Godavari district, a sorcerer known as the 
Ivjyjugadu (male physician) is believed, out of spite or in 
return for payment, to kill another by invoking the gods. 
He gor* to a green iter, and there spreads muggtt r*r 
t, hunam Clime) powder, and places an effigy of the intended 
i'ictim thrrevui, lie also place* j bow and arrow there, 
recites certain spells,, and calls nn the gods. The victim 
is said to die in a couple of days, But, it he understands 
that the Ejjugacdu has thus invoked tin gods, he may 
inform another Kjjug-odu, who will carry oat similar 
operations under another tree. His bow and arrow will 
go to those of the first Ejjugitdu, and the two Uow^ and 
arrows will fight aft long as the spell remains, Hie man 
will then be safe. 

Writing concerning the nomad Wrukalas, Mr F. 
Fawcett say*t that “ the warlock takes the possessed one 
by night to the outskirts of the village, ami make* a figure 
on Lite ground with powdered rice, powders of various 
colours, and powdered charcoal. Balls of the powders, half 
cocoa nut shells, betid, four-anna pieces, and oil lump*, are 
placed un the hands, legs, and abdomen. A Eitib* heap ot 
boiled rice is plated near tin: feel, and curds and vegetables 
arc set nn the top of it, with limes placed here and them. 
The subject of the incan ration sits near tfif head, while 
the magician mutters mu el trams- A he - goat is the* 

* * G^tctteer of the TfctiHjre ftjnrkf, 1 * i 7* 
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sacrificed. Its head is placed near the foot of the figure, 
and benzoin and camphor are waved. A little grain is 
scattered about the figure to appease the evil spirits. 
Some arrack is poured into a cup, which is placed on the 
body of the figure, and the bottle which contained it is 
left on the head. The limes are cut in two, and two 
cocoaiiuts are broken. The patient tlicn walks by the 
left side of the figure to its legs, takes one step to file 
right towards the head, and one step to the left towards 
the feet, and walks straight home without looking back.” 

In Malabar, Mr Govinda Nambiar writes,* “when 
a village doctor attending a sick person finds that 
the malady is unknown to him, or will not yield to his 
remedies, he calls in the astrologer, and subsequently the 
exorcist, to expel the demon or demons which liAve 
possessed the sick man. If the devils will not yield to 
ordinary remedies administered by his disciples, the 
mantravadi himself comes, and a devil dance is appointed 
t° be held on a certain day. Thereat various figures of 
mystic device are traced on the ground, and in their 
midst a huge and frightful form representing the demon. 
Sometimes an effigy is constructed out of cooked and 
coloured rice. The patient is seated near the head of the 
figure, and opposite sits the magician adorned with 
bundles of sticks tied over the joints of his body, tails, 
and skins of animals, etc. Verses are chanted, and some- 
umes cocks are sacrificed, and the blood is sprinkled on 
the demon s eifigy. Amidst the beating of drums and 
blowing of pipes, the magician enters upon his diabolical 
dance, and, in the midst of his paroxysm, may even bite 
live cocks, and suck with ferocity the hot blood." 

When a Malayan exorcist is engaged in propitiating 
a demon, a fowl is sometimes waved before him, and 

• Indian Rtvirs*\ M*jr, 190a 
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decapitated. He puts the neck in his mouth, and sucks 
the blood. By the Tiyans of Malabar a number of evil 
spirits are supposed to devote their attention to a pregnant 
woman, and to suck the blood of the child iw uitt t*, and 
of the mother. In the process of expelling them, the 
woman lies on the ground and kicks. A cock is thrust 
into her hand, and she bites it, and drinks its blood. 

It is noted by Mr L. K- Anantha Krishna Iyer 
that by the Thanda Pulayans of the west coast "a 
ceremony called urasikotukkuka is performed with the 
object of getting rid of a devil, with which a person is 
possessed. At a place Car distant from the hut. a leaf, nn 
which the blood of a fowl has been made to (all, is spread 
on the ground. On a smaller leaf, chunam nnd turmeric 
are placed. The person who first sets eyes on these becomes 
possessed by the devil, and sets free the individual who 
was previously under its influence. The Thanda Pulayans 
also practise maranakriyas, or sacrifices to demons, to 
bring about the death of an enemy. Sometimes affliction 
is supposed to be brought about by the enmity of those 
who have got incantations written on a palm leaf, and 
buried in the ground near a house by the side of a well. 
A sorcerer is called in to counteract the evil charm, which 
he digs up and destnoys.‘’ 

In a note on the Paraiyas of Travancore,* the Rev. S- 
Mateer writes that Sudras and Shanarst frequently 
employ the Paraiya drvil-danccrs and sorcerers to scare 
for and dig out magical charms buried in the earth by 
enemies, and counteract their enchantments. 

A form of sorcery in Malabar called marana (destine* 

• /wow Rtyal A •&*•. 1&84. rri. t85«A. y 

? For « detailed account of dcmoa>o!atry amort* ?He SbSnana. I * 
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tion) is said by Mr Fawcett* to be carried out irt the 
following manner:— 

“A figure represets ting die enemy to be destroyed is 
drawn tin a small plate of metal (gold by preference), and 
to it some mystic diagrams are added. It is then 
addressed with a statement that bodily injury, or the death 
of the person, shall take place at a certain time. This little 
sheet is wrapped up in another metal sheet or Leaf (of gold 
if possible), and buried in syme place which the person to 
be injured or destroyed b in the habit of passing. Should 
he pass over the place, it is supposed that die charm will 
take effect at the dme named/' 

One favourite lantra of the South Indian sorcerer is said f 
to consist of “what is popularly known in Tamil as pavai, 
that is to say, .1 doll mad? of some plastic substance, such jlj. 
clay or wheat-flour. A crude representation of the intended 
victim is Obtained by moulding a quantity of the material, 
and a nail or pin is driven into it at a spot corresponding 
to the limb of organ that b intended to be affected.}: For 
instance, if there is to be paralysis of the right arm, the 
pin is stuck into fhe right arm of the image; if madness is 
to result, it is driven into the head, and soon, appropriate 
mantras being chanirti over the image, which fe buried at 
midnight in a neighbouring cremation ground. So long 
as the pavaf i$ underground, the victim will grow from bad 
to worse, and may final ly succumb, if steps are not taken 
in time Sometimes, tn?rtrad of a dull being used, the 
corpse of a child! recently buried is dug out of the ground, 
and n> ini erred after being similarly ireatecL The only 
remedy consists in another sorcerer being called m for 
the purpose of digging out tile pavai. Various are the 

MxJmi Mitsfum It ufL t iyoo, Lfj., % r, ji. 
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methods he adopts for discovering the place where the doll 
ts buried, one of them being very similar to what is known 
as crystal-gazing. A small quantity of a specially prepar<*d 
thick black fluid is placed on the palm of a third person, 
and the magician professes to find out every circumstance 
connected with the case of his client’s mental or physical 
condition by attentively looking at it. The place of the 
doll's burial is spotted with remarkable precision, the nail 
or pin extracted, and the patient is restored to his normal 
condition as by a miracle.” 

The following form of sorcery resorted to in Malabar in 
compassing the discomfiture of an enemy is recorded b) 
Mr Walhouse.* 

•« Make an image of wax in the form of your enemy; 
lake it in your right hand at night, and hold your chain of 
beads in your left hand. Then burn the image with due 
rites, and it shall slay your enemy in a fortnight. Or a 
figure representing an enemy, with his name and date of 
bis birth inscribed on it, is carved out of Shjtknat A ’»*- 
vomua wood. A mantram is recited, a fowl offered up, and 
the figure buried in glowing rice-husk embers. Or, again, 
some earth from a spot where an enemy has urinated* 
saliva expectorated by him, and a small tuft of hair, are 
placed inside a tender cocoanut, and enclosed in a piece of 
StrycAmoi Nxx-t*>miat. The cocoanut is pierced with 
twenty-one nails and buried, and a fowl sacrificed. 

A police inspector, when visiting a village a few years 
ago, was told by one of the villagers that a man was going 
to bury two w*ax dolls, in order to cause his death. The 
inspector accordingly went to the house of the suspected 
enemy, where he found the two dolls, and some books on 
witchcraft. 

The Native servant of a friend in Madras found buried 
• ** IdU. Ant* tB7C, w «. 
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io a comer of his master's garden the image of a human 
figure, which had been deposited there by an enemy who 
wished to injure him. The figure was made of flour, 
mixed with “walking foot earth,** earth from the 
ground, which the sen-ant had walked over. Nails, 
fourteen tn number, had l>een driven into the head, neck, 
and each shoulder, elbow, wrist, hip, knee, and ankle. 
Buried with the figure were fourteen eggs, limes, and halls 
of camphor, and a scrap of paper bearing the age of the 
servant, and the names of his father and mother. A 
Muhammadan fortune-teller advised the servant to burn 
the image, so at midnight he made an offering of a sheep, 
camphor, betel nuts, and cocoanuts, and performed the 
cremation ceremony. 

In 190.;, a lifc-sizc nude female human figure with 
feet everted and directed backwards, caned out of the 
soft wood of ALstvnia ukeians, was washed ashore at 
Calicut in Malabar. Long nails had been driven in all 
over the head, body, and limbs, and a large square hole 
cut out above the navel. Inscriptions in Arabic characters 
werr scrawled over it. By a coincidence, the corpse of 
a man was washed ashore close to the figure. Possibly 
it represented the figure of a woman who was possessed 
by an evil spirit, which was attached to it by a nail 
between the legs before it was cast into the sea, and 
was made on the Laccadive islands,* some of the residents 
on which are notorious necromancers. It has been sug¬ 
gested f that the figure may represent some notorious 
witch; that the nails were driven into it, and the mutila¬ 
tion made in order to injure her, and the spells added 
to destroy her magical powers; finally, that the image 
was cast into the sea as a means of getting rid of the 

• Laecadiveans come to the Malahs? c<m*t is tulipf-baal^ 
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sorceress. There is a tradition that the goddess Bhagavati, 
who is worshipped at Kodungallur in Malabar, was rescued 
by a fisherman when she was shut up in a jar, and thrown 
into the sea by a great magician. The Lingadars of the 
Kistna district are said* to have made a specialty of 
bottling evil spirits, and casting the bottles away in some 
place where no one is likely to come across them, and 
liberate them. 

A few years ago, another wooden representation of a 
human being was washed ashore at Calicut. The figure 
is it inches in height. The arms are bent on the chest, 
and the palms of the hands are placed together as in the 
act of saluting. A square cavity, closed by a wooden lid, 
has been cut out of the abdomen, and contains apparently 
tobacco, ganja (Indian hemp), and hair. An iron bar 
has been driven from the back of the bead through the 
body, and terminates in the abdominal cavity. A sharp 
cutting instrument has been driven into the chest and 
hack in twelve places. 

A life-size female figure, rudely scratched on a plank 
of wood, with Arabic inscriptions scrawled on it, and 
riddled with nails, was washed ashore on the beach at 
Teliicherry in Malabar. In the same district, a friend 
once picked up on the shore at Cannanore a wooden 
figure about 6 inches high, riddled with nails. His wife's 
ayah implored him to get rid of it, as it would bring 
nothing but misfortune. He accordingly made a present 
of it to a recently married friend, whose subsequent career 
was characterised by a long scries of strokes of bad luck, 
which his wife attributed entirely to the possession of 
the dreadful image. 

Sometimes, in Malabar, 41 a mantram is written on the 
stem of the kaitha plant, on which is also drawn a figure 
• Madrjj Mail. 18til November. 1905- 
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representing the person to be injured. A hole is bored to 
represent the navel. The mantram is repeated, and at each 
repetition a certain thorn (karamullu) is stuck into the 
limbs of the figure. The name of the person, and of the 
star under which he was bom, are written on a piece of 
cadjan, which is stuck into the navel. The thorns are 
removed, and replaced twenty-one times. Two magic 
circles are drawn below the nipples of the figure. The 
stem is then hung up in the smoke of the kitchen. A 
pot of toddy, and some other accessories, are procured, 
and with them the warlock performs certain rites. He 
then moves three steps backwards, and shouts aloud 
thrice, fixing in the thorns again, and thinking all the 
while of the particular mischief with which he will afflict 
the person to be injured. When all this lias been done, 
the person whose figure has been drawn on the stem, and 
pricked with thorns, feels pain. ’* 

The following variant of the above rite lias been 
described f:— 

“ A block of lead is moulded into the effigy of a man 
about a span in length. The stomach is opened, and 
the name and star of the intended victim are inscribed 
along with a charm on a lead plate, and placed therein. 
The effigy is laid recumbent on a plantain leaf, on 
which a little water mixed with sandal lias first been 
sprinkled, and the smoke of an extinguished wick is 
passed thrice over it. Then nine little square pieces of 
plantain leaf (or (caves of StrycMnos .Vus-ismim) are placed 
round the effigy, and in each square some rice-flour, and 
chouflower petals. Beside the effigy are shells holding 
toddy and arrack (liquor), a burning lamp, and several 
little wicks. One of the wicks is lighted, and the flame 
passed thrice over the collection. Nine wicks are lighted, 

* F. Fawcett, .UaJrji Afuuvm Ftuii, 1901, tic, Nu 3, 317. 
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and put on the nine squares. The charm inscribed on 
the lead plate is at this stage repeated fervently in an 
undertone no less than twenty-one times. This preamble, 
or one closely resembling it, is generally the beginning of 
the mantravadis programme. Die rest of it is guided 
by the special circumstances of each case. Let us suppose 
that the wizard, having a victim in view, wishes the latter 
to be afflicted with burning pains and insufferable heat 
all over his body. The following is the ceremony he 
would perform. Thinking of the victim, he drives a 
thorn of CattfAutw fanriflorum into the efligv, and then, 
folding up the collection detailed above in the plantain 
leaf, hr proceeds to a tank or pool, and immerses himself 
up to the neck. He places the bundle on the surface of 
the water—he tells you it will float despite the lead— 
and. calling for a cock, cuts off its head, permitting the 
blood and the head to fall on the bundle. He presses 
the bundle down into the water, and submerges himself 
at the same time. Coming to the surface, he goes ashore, 
whistling thrice, and being very careful not to look behind 
him. Within twenty-one days, the charm will take effect. 
In order to induce a boil or tumour to appear in a victim's 
foot, the mantravAdi inscribes a certain charm on a sheet 
01 lead, and stuffs the plate into a frog's mouth, repeats 
another charm, and blows into the batrachian’s mouth, 
which is then stitched up, after which the creature is 
bound with twenty-one coils of string. The frog is next 
set down on a plantain leaf, the ritual already described 
with the squares, toddy, etc., is performed, the frog is 
wrapped up together with the various substances in the 
leaf, and buried at some spot where two or more roads 
meet, and which the victim is likely to pass. Should he 
cross the fateful spot, he will suddenly become conscious 
of a feeling in his foot, as though a thorn had pricked 
him. From that moment dates the beginning of a week 
of intense agony. His foot swells, fever sets In, he has 
pains all over his body, and for seven days existence is 
intolerable. The cherukaladi is another form of odi 
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m.mtram. and the manner in which it U performed is 
extremely interesting. The wizard takes three balls of 
rice, blackens one, reddens another, and passes through 
the third a young yetab fish (Bagarius jarrrl/u), after 
having put down its throat seven green chillies, seven 
grains of raw rice, and as many of pepper. In the 
carapace of a crab some toddy, and in the valve of a 
particular kind of mussel, some arrack is placed. The 
sorcerer conveys all these tilings to a hill built by termites 
(white-ants). The crown of the hill is knocked off. and 
the substances are thrown in. Walking round the mound 
thrice, the magician recites a charm, and comes away 
without looking over his shoulder.* Within a very short 
time, similar effects are produced as those resulting from 
the previously described form of sorcery." 

A grandha (palm-leaf book), describing how an enemy 
may be struck down, gives the following details. The 
hrad of a fowl with dark-coloured flesh is cut off. The 
head is then split open, and a piece of cadjan (palm- 
leaf), on which are written the name of the person to 
lx* injured, and the name of the star under which he 
was born, is stuck in the split head, which is then sewn 
up and the tongue stitched to the beak. The head is 
then inserted into a certain fruit, which is tied up with 
a withe of a creeper, and deposited under the enemy’s 
gateway. 

In Malabar, a wooden figure is sometimes made, and 
a tuft of a woman’s hair tied on its head. It is fixed to 
a tree, and nails are driven into the neck and breast, to 
inflict hurt on an enemy. Sometimes a live frog or 
lirard is buried within a cocoanut shell, after nails have 
been stuck into its eyes and stomach. The deaths of 

Ib hke manner, the chief mourner at the funeral among many 
aftri breaking a water pot at the gravetide, retiree without 
*°oking back. 
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(hr animal and the person are supposed to take place 
simultaneously.* When a Tamil woman of the Panvaram 
castr who commits adultery outside the caste is punished 
with excommunication, a mud image representing her is 
made, two thorns are poked into its eyes, and it is 
thrown away outside the village.*! At Bangalore in the 
Mysore province, a monthly festival is held in honour 
of Gummurthi Swami, at which women disturbed by 
the spirits of drowned persons become possessed. The 
sufferer is dragged by the hair of the head to a tree, to 
which a lock of the hair is nailed. She flings herself 
about in a frenzy, and throws herself on the ground, 
leaving the lock of hair tom out by the roots fastened 
to the tree by the nail. Eventually the spirit goes up 
the tree, and the woman recovers .X In the Madura 
district, women possessed by devils may be seen at the 
great temple at Madura every Navaratri, waiting for 
release. 

“ There are many professional exorcists, who are often 
the pijj.vris (priests) at the shrine of the local goddess. At 
dead of night they question the evil spirit, and ask him 
who he is, why he has come there, and what he wants 
to induce him to go away. Me answers through the 
mouth of the woman, who works herself up into a frenzy, 
and throws herself about wildly. If he will not answer, 
the woman is whipped with the rattan which the exorcist 
carries, or with a bunch of margo&a (Afelta Awdirathta) 
twigs. When he replies, his requests for offerings of 
certain kinds are complied with. When lie is satisfied, 
and agrees to leave, a stone is placed on the woman's 
head, and she is let go, and dashes ofT into darkness. 
The place at which the stone drops to the ground is 

• F. FawctM, M-idms ,» Ittuutn Kull^ 1900, «ii.« No. 1, Cl 

T " Gaitttecr 0/ the Madura Di«lfrct.• , cqo6, ». io> 

X F. Fa wet U.yW-tt. Autkr+fi Sar, Bom hay. u 5JJ.5. 
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supposed to he the place where the evil spirit is content 
to remain, and. to keep him there, a lock of the woman’s 
hair is nailed with an iron nail to the nearest tree."* 

Sometimes a sorcerer makes an evil spirit take a 
vow that it will not trouble any one in the future, and, 
in return, offers to it the blood of fowls, a goat, ete. He 
then orders the spirit to climb a tree, and drives three 
large iron nails into the trunk thereof. As iron is disliked 
by evil spirits, the result is to confine the spirit in the tree, 
for h cannot descend beyond the nails. In the Telugu 
country, when a person is supposed to be possessed by 
a devil, it is often the practice to take him to some 
special tree, which is believed to be a favourite residence 
of demons, and drive a nail into the trunk. If the devil 
has any proper feeling, he thrreupon leaves the man or 
woman, and takes up his abode in the tree. This 
ceremony is performed with certain religious rites, and 
involves considerable expenditure. Sometimes, devil 
drivers are called in. who “seat the woman in a fog of 
resin smoke, and work upon or beat her until she declares 
the supposed desires of tile devil in the way of sacrifice; 
and, when these have been complied with, one of her 
hairs is put in a bottle, formally shown to the village 
goddess, and buried in the jungle, while iron nails are 
driven into the threshold of the woman’s house to prevent 
the devil’s return.”f 

At the first menstrual ceremonies of a Pulaya girl 
in the Cochin State, she stands on the morning of the 
seventh day before some Parayas, who play on their 
flute and drum, to cast out the demons, if any, from her 
body. If she is possessed by them, she leaps with frantic 

* ‘*Ca»tte«r of the Madura Dinner,* 1906,1, S7, 

? "Gaiettcer of the VUagspvuxn Ditinct," 1907, 1. 7 y 
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movements* f in this ra±4f* t hr demon ts transferred to <5 
tree by driving :l nail into the trunk, lifter offerings have 
ly-i'-ri mad e „ * When an Odeic fTelilgu navvy) girl reaches 
puberty, nht is itemAitr:d in a special hut, in which a piece 
qf iron, and other things are placet!* to keep off evil spirits. 
In some castes, when a woman is in labour, an iron sickle 
h kept on the cot for a similar purpose. After delivery* 
■shr keeps iron in ’iome form, j.g., a small crowbar, knife, 
or nails* in the room, and takes it about with her when 
she goes out At a Njiyar funeral in Malabar, the chief 
mourner holds in his hand, or tucks into his waist -doth r 
a piece of iron, generally a long key.f At a marriage 
among the Musu Knmrnas in the Telugu country, an 
iron ring is tied to the milk-post- For curing sprains, it 
is said to he a common practice to keep near the pattern 
a sickle, sn iron measure, or any article of iron which is at 
hand* A ceremony, called Dwara Pratisbia, is performed 
by Lingdyats when the door-frame of a new house is set up, 
and an iron nail is driven into the frame, to prevent devils 
or evil spirits from entering the house* A former Raja of 
Vmanagram would not allow the employment of titm In 
the construction of buddings in his territory, because It 
would inevitably he followed by smallpox orotherepidemic-t 
A few years ago, a Native servant was charged with 
beating with a cane a woman who was suffering from 
malarial feve: after her confinement in order to drive out 
a devil, which was said to lie the spirit of a woman who 
was drowned some time previously. The woman died 
three days after the beating* and various abrasions were 
found on the head and body* The ^ub-magistrate held 

* l_ K Aiiantit* KnHhn* Iyer, CtTchin Tribn 4 wi Caflts** 
*909, i 99- 

| F, F4«rcru* ,tfuhn Mintum Hals , iqoi, uu No. 5, n? 
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that the hurt was part of the ceremony, to which the 
h us hand and mother of the woman, and the woman 
herself, gave their consent. But, as the hurt was need¬ 
lessly severe, the servant was fined twenty-five rupees, or 
in default five weeks' rigorous imprisonment. 

The practice of extracting or knocking out some of 
the teeth of a magician is widespread throughout Southern 
India. In connection therewith Mr R. Morris writes to 
me as follows:— 

" A sorcerer’s spells depend for their efficacy upon the 
distinctness with which they are pronounced. The words 
uttered by a man, some or all of whose front teeth are 
damaged, are not so dear and distinct as those of a 
man whose teeth are Intact. Consequently, if a sorcerer's 
front teeth are smashed, he is ruined as a sorcerer. And, 
if the front teeth of his corpse are broken or extracted, 
his ghost is prevented from bewitching people. It is 
necessary to mutilate a corpse, in order to prevent the 
ghost doing what the live man unmutilatcd could have done. 
For example, when a man is murdered, he is hamstrung, 
to prevent the ghost from following in pursuit.” 

In connection with sorcery among the Oriyas, Mr S. 

I\ Rice tells us • that a girl was suffering from mental 
disease, and believed to be possessed by a devil. She 
declared that she was bewitched by a certain man, who 
had to be cured of his power over Iter. Accordingly, 
the friends and relatives of the girl went to this man's 
house, dragged him out into the road, laid him on his 
back, and sat on his chest. They then proceeded to 
extract two of his front teeth with a hammer and pincers. 

Mr Rice adds that it does not appear how the cure was 
to work — whether the operators thought that words of 
cursing or magic, coming through the orifice of die teeth, 

"OtcajKaJ Lutfv on Native South Indian Lite.' 19 °** 7 °’** 
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would be mumbled, and thus lose some of their Incisive 
force, and therefore of their power for evil, or whether 
it was thought that the devil wanted room to fly out. 
Attacks upon supposed sorcerers are said to be not 
uncommon in the Jeypore Agency. In one instance, a 
wizard's front teeth were pulled out by the local black¬ 
smith, to render him unable to pronounce his spells 
with the distinctness requisite to real efficiency.* In the 
Vizagapatam district, where a village was supposed to 
contain a witch, a Disari (religious mendicant) was called 
upon to examine his books, and name the person. He 
fixed on some wretched woman, whose front teeth were 
knocked out, and her mouth filled with filth. She was 
then beaten with a switch made from the castor-oil plant. 
A few years ago, a woman in the North Arcot district 
was suffering from severe pain in the abdomen, and she 
and her husband were made to believe that she was 
possessed by a devil, which a Bairagi (religious mendicant) 
offered to expel. His treatment went on for some days, 
and the final operations were conducted by the side of 
a pond. The Bairagi repeated mantrams, while the 
woman was seated opposite him. Suddenly she grew 
violently excited, and possessed by the deity Muniswara. 
She pulled the Bairagi backwards by his liair, and cried 
out, ** Break his teeth.** She then opened his mouth by 
pulling up the upper lip, and her husband took a small 
•»tone, and broke some of the incisor teeth. The woman 
continued to cry out, “ He is chanting mantrams; pour 
water into his mouth, and stop his breathing.” A third 
party brought water, and the woman’s husband poured 
it into the Bairagi’s mouth. A struggle ensued, and the 
woman called out, " I am losing my life ; he is chanting • 
the mantram is in his throat; he is binding me by his 
* "Catctuer o i hie Vua M apAUm Duma,' (997, u 
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.spl it; put n stick into hi? rbroai. 11 " Thr third party thrcfl 
brought the BntrngTs curved stick fydgathandamk which 
tht husband thrust into the Hairagi's mouth, with the 
result that he died. The woman was sent to a lunatic 
asylum* and her husband, as there was no previa us 
intention to cause deaths and he was evidently under the 
influence of blind superstition, received only four and 
a half months 4 imprisonment* In a further case which 
occurred in the North Arcot district* a man was bdfevod 
to have great power over animals, of which he openly 
boasted, threatening to destroy all the caule of one of 
lib neighbours* This man and his friends believed th.it 
they could deprive the sorcerer of tits power for evil by 
draw ing aJJ his teeth, which they proceeded to do with 
fatal results. In the Kistna district, a Mila weaver was 
su$pected of practising sorcery by destroying men With 
devils, and bringing dial era and other diseases. He 
was met by certain villagers, and asked for tobacco* 
While- he stopped to get the tobacco nut, bv was \ H*nd 
and thrown on the ground. Hts hands were tied behind 
his back, and his legs bound fast with his waist*clotJi* 
One man sat on his legs, another on his waist* and a 
third held his head down by tire kudu mi j hair-knot). His 
mouth was forced open with a pair of large powers, 
and a piece of stick was thrust bciv.cen die leeth to 
prevent the mouth closing. One of the assistants got 
a atone os big as a man's fist, and with it Artistic the 
Sorern^rs upper and Tower teeth several times until they 
loosened. Then nine teeth were pulled out with 
the pincers A quantity of milk-hedge 1 ’ (£*/£#?&*} juice 
^as (toured on the bleeding gums, and the unfortunate 
man v® left lying on Jits back, to free fiimsdf from his 
bonds as best he could.* In the Tamil country, iht- 

* U j. Voltes, “JmJ Acs*, i?7(k, v. jj£-6 
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Wkkil Tottiyan^ are supposed tt> be able to control 
certain t-vd spirits, and cause them to possess a man, 
h is believed, hownw, that they an.* deprived of ihcir 
power as soon .ns they tow one of their teeth. 

The Kuiitihs of Ganjam believe that they can iransfnrm 
diJL-m^lvca into tigers or snake-s, half the soul leaving 
the body and becoming changed into one of these animal*, 
either to kill an enemy, or to satisfy hunger by having 
a good feed ot* cattle. During ibis period they are said 
to fed dull and listless, and, if a tiger is killed in th* 
forest, they will die at the same time. Mr Fawcett 
informs me that the Kondhs believe that the soul 
wanders during sleep. On one occasion, a. dispute arose 
owing to a man discovering that another Komlh, whose 
spirit used to wander about in the guise nf a tigr-t, ate 
up bis soul, and lie fell ill. Like the Kondhs* snme 
Paniyaits of Mala bar arc believed to be gifted with the 
power of changing themselves into animals. Them b 
a belief that, if they wish to secure n woman whom they 
luAt after, one of dm men gifted with the special power 
goes to the house at itight with a hollow bamboo, and 
guts round it three times. Thu woman then comes out* 
and the mao, changing himself into a bull or dog, works 
hb wicked will. The woman is said tu die in the course 
of a few days* For assuming the disguise of an animal* 
the following form u kt arc said* to be effective: — 

1, Take the bead of a dog and bum it, and plant 
on it a vellfllonhi plant* Bum camphor and fmnkincremre, 
,uid adore it* Then pluck the root* mix k with the milk 
of a dog, and the bon os of a car. A mark made with 
the- mixture on die forehead will enable a pc ram o> 
assume the form of any animal he thinks of. 

• L K Aftiiitha ^mhtia lytx* " The Cochin Tnbci and Canes 
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3 . Worship with a lighted wick and incense before 
a st»< u m riialankara plant. Tlien chant the Sakli 
mantram one hundred and one times. Watch carefully 
which way the stick inclines. Proceed to the south of 
the Stick, and pluck the whiskers of a live tiger. Make 
will, them a ball of the veeraii silk, string it with silk 
and enclose ,t within the ear. Stand on the palms of the 
hand to attain die disguise of a tiger, and, with die stick 
w hand, think or a cat, white bull, or any other animal. 
Then you will appear as such in the eyes of others. 

Tlu- name Chedipe (prostitute) Is applied to sorceresses 
■n Die Godavari district. The Chedipe is believed to 
n e on a tiger at night over the boundaries of seven 
villages, and return home at early mom. When she 

not like a man, she goes to him barc-bodicd ax 
dead of night, the closed doors of the house in which 
»e is sleeping opening before her. She sucks his blood 
by putting his toe in her mouth. He will then lie like 
a corpse. Next morning he feels uneasy and intoxicated, 
as if he had taken ganja, and remains in this condition 

a . U ,,^ y ; lf he docs no1 »ake medicine from some one 
Skilled in the treatment of such cases, it is said that he 
wdl die. If he is properly treated, he will recover in 
about ten days. If he makes no effort to get cured, the 
Chedipe will molest him again, and, becoming gradually 
emaciated, he will die. When a Chedipe enters a house, 
all tliose who are awake will become insensible, those 
who arc seated falling down as if they liad taken a 
soporific drug. Sometimes she drags out the tongue 
of the intended victim, who will die at once. At other 
limes, slight abrasions will be found on the skin of the 
victim, and, when the Chedipe puts pit.es of stick 
thereon, they bum as if burnt by fire. Sometimes she 
will find him behind a bush, and, undressing there, will 
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fall on any fmascr-fay in the jungly assuming iht form 
of J tiger with one of the ! tgz in human form. Wtai 
thus disguised, she is called Marulupuli (enchanting 
tiger). If the man is a brave fellow, and tries to kill 
the Chedipc with any instrument He may hxft with him, 
she will run away f and, if any man belonging to her 
village detects her mi^diief, she will assume her real 
form, and say blandly that she is only digging roots. 
The above story was obtained by r* Native official when 
h= visited a Koyi village, where he was told that a man 
had been sentenced to several years" imprisonment fur 
being one of a gang who had murdered a Chcdipe for 
being a sorceress- 

In t be Viugapatam district, the people believe that 
a witch, when she wishes to revenge herself on any man. 
climbs at night to the top of his hou^e. &nd, making n 
hole through the roof, drops a threud down till the end 
uf it touches the body of (he sleeping man. Then she 
sucks at the other end. and draws up ad the blood nut 
of his body. Witches arc said to be able m remove all 
the bones out of a man’s body, m to deposit » fish, ball 
of hair, or rags in his atomsch. The town of Jeypote 
was once said to be haunted by a ghost. It was described 
as a woman, who paraded the town at midnight in fcj 
SWc of nudity, and from her mouth proceed flames oj 
fire- She sucked the blood of any Jocec cattle she round 
about, and, in the same way, revenged herself on ai } 
man who had insulted: bur.* 

I am informed by Mr G. F. Puddison that, in cases 
of sickness among the Sava ms of Visagapatam* a buffalo 
is tied up near the door of the bouse. Herbs and run? 
in small platers, and a little hnt*% vessel containm*: 
toddy, balls of rice* flowers, and medicine, arc brought 
* *Gu?ctt*F ei rla« VuainipitRa USatiicg JW* i< *J 
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with a bow and artw, The arrow b thicker at the 
cue! tlu*i towards the lip. Tile narrow part 
whi-n shot* through a holi? in ffiqnt or the how, Which 
b too small to allow of the passage of the rest of ihe 
arrow. A Heju (wise woman) pours some toddy over 
the herbs and n'ce* and daubs Lhe patieiu over the fore¬ 
head, breasts* stomach, and bark. She croons out a 
long incantation to the goddess* stopping at intervals 
to call out “ Daru, - ' to attract the attention of the goddess. 
She than takes the bow ami arrow* amJ shoots twice into 
the air, and, standing behind the kneeling patient* shoots 
balls of medicine stuck on the tip of the arrow at her. 
The construction of the arrow is such that the halls arc 
dislodged from its tip. The patient k thus shot at all 
over the body, which is bruised by the impact of the 
medirJfie halls. Afterwards the Htrju shoots one or two 
halls at the buffalo* which is taken to a path forming 
the village boundary, and killed with a mtigi ( ?*? ). 
The patient is then daubed with the blood of the buffalo, 
dee, and toddy, and a feast concludes tine ceremonial. 
Mr Paddisoa once gave some medicine to the Pofojaa 
of Viragapatam during an epidemic of cholera in u 
t-illage, They took it eagerly, bur, as tie was going 
away, asked whether it would not be 4 quicker cure to 
pul the witch in the next village* who had brought on the 
cholera* into jail- In the Komput tiiltilc of Vizagapamm, 
a wizard once had a reputation for possessing the power 
of transplanting trees, and it was believed that* if a man 
displeased him* his trees were moved in the night, and 
planted in some one elsc's grounds, 

U is recorded * by the Kev. J. Cain that the Koyts of 
the (jodavari district assert that the death of every one is 
caused by the machinations of n sorcerer, instigated thereto 
* 1 Imt, Ann/ 1E7G, 
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by ati enemy of the deceased, or of ihli deceased's friends. 
So, in former years, inquiry was always made as to the 
jjcrsoT) likely to have been at such enmity with the deceased 
tea to wish fur bis death; and, having settled upon a 
suspicious individual, the friends of the decease*! used to 
curry the- 1 orpse to (he accused, and call upon him to clrui 
himself b) undergoing the ordeal of dipping his hands in 
boiling oil or water** Within die Last two years, I have 
known of people running away from ihiir village because 
of their having been accused erf having procured by means 
of a wizard ike death of some one with whom they wtirt 
at enmity about a plot uf land *’ 1 

According to another account^ "some male member 
of die family of the dec&ised throws coloured rice over the 
corpse as it lies on the bed, pronouncing as hr does so 
the names of all the known sorcerers who live in the 
neigh ho urbiKKl, ft is even now solemnly asserted that, 
when tile name of the wizard responsible for tile death us 
pronounced* the bed gets up, and moves towards IN 
house or village where he resides." 

The Rev, J* Cain | unce saw a magician at work in (he 
Godavari district, “discovering die cause of the sickness 
which had laid prostrate a strong Koyi man. He had 
in bis hand a leaf from an old palmyra leaf book, and, 
as he walked round And round (he patienh he pretended 
to be reading. Then he took up a small stick, and drew 
a number of lines on the ground, after which he danced 
and Sang round and round (he sink man, who sat looking 
at him, evidently much impressed with ins performance. 
Suddenly h* made a dart at the man, and, stooping down, 

■ T rial by Ordeal* itr my ^Eifeijographie N'ott» m S™tWti l.rtdim** 
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bit him severely in two or three places In (he bark Then, 
ruiliiti^ to the front, lie produced a few grains, which 
he said he had found in thr man's hack* and which were 
evidently the cause of the sickness." 

In another ca.se, a young Koyi was employed so r« irh 
a few childri-ii in his village* hut ere long he was attacked 
by a strange disease, which no medicine could cure. As 
a last resource, a magician was called in, who declared 
the iUntss to have been brought on by A demoness A i (he 
instigation of some enemy, who was envious of the money 
which thr? lad had received far teaching. The magician 
produced a little silver, which he declared lo be a sure 
si^n that i lie sickness was connected with the silver money 
he was receiving tor teaching. 

A riot look place, in 1900* at the village uf Kornt* 
vanreasala In the Yiz^gapaiam district, under the follow - 
ing tfrmsgc circumstances. A Kanda Dora (hill cultivator 
ca^te) named Korra M a I lay y a pretended that ha was 
inspired, and gradually gathered round him a camp of 
four or five (hnusuid people from various places. At fimt 
his proceedings were harmless enough, but at last he 
gave out that lie was a re incarnation of one of the five 
Rindava brothers* the heroes of tin- Malta bhfl rata* who 
are worshipped by the Konda Doras.* He further 
announced that his irifcmt son was the god Krishna; that 
Its would drive out the English* and rule the country 
himself: and that* m effect this, he would arm bis followers 
wnh bamboos* w T hidi would be turned by magic into 
gttnr., and would change the weapons of the audioritics 
■nto water, ihunboos w l rt? cut, and rudely fashioned to 
iT-sernbJr guns, and* armed with these* the camp was 
drilled by the Swam! (god), as Malloyya had come to 

" At timer of ccsinf* ihi fratiUa Doris tii*c fcturnoJ theustrim 14 
J Ity/am, <rr P^mijiva :anc, 
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be called* The assembly next sent word that they were 
goln^ to loot PadiiperiLa, and, when two con-,i,ibtes cunte 
eq see bow i natters stcwd, the fanatics fell upon litem, and 
beat them to death* The local police endeavoured to 
recover the bodies, hut* owing to the threatening altitude 
of the S warm's followers, had to abandon the attempt, 
Til* district magistrate then went to the place in person, 
collected reserve police from various places, and rushed 
the camp to arrest the Swarm and the other leaders of 
the movement. The police wen: resisted by rise mnb, 
add obliged to rim* IvSeven of the rioters were killed, others 
wounded or arrested, and the rest dispersed* Sixty of them 
were tried for rioting, ami three, including the Sw.iuni, 
for murdering the constables* Of the latter, the Swimi 
died in jail, and the other two were hanged* The Snr&mi's 
son, the god Krishna, also died* and all trouble ended* 

A Kapu (Telijgu cultivator) In the Cud da pah district 
once pretended to have received certain maxims direct from 
Lite Supreme Being, and forewarned his neighbour.- that 
he would fall into a trance, which actually occurred, and 
lasted for three days. On his recovery, he stated that his 
spirit had been during this time in heaven, learning Lhr 
principles of the A (Kahn religion from a company of 
angds* One of his peculiarities was that hr went about 
naked, because, when once engaged in separating two 
bullocks which were lighting, his doth tumbled down, 
which he never put it on again. This cocen: 
person is said to have pulled a handful of maggots from 
the body of a dead dog, to have put them imo his mouth, 
and to have spat them out again as grains of rice. A 
shrine was built over his grave,* 

A few years ago, a Muhammadan folur undertook to 
drive anrav die plague in B diary, In can rat ions wre 
* * Manual uf die Cuddipah bit met*' lajf* 29c- s 
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performed QY©r 3 hi art gcxtt, which Was Sacrificed at ft 
spot where several roads met. A considerable sum of 
money was collected, and ifae prior were fed* But the 
plague was not stayed. 

On one occasion, an old woman hearing that her only 
son was dangerously ill, sought the aid of a magician, 
who proceeded to utter man trams, to counteract the evil 
influences which were at work. While this was being 
done, an accomplice of the magician turned up, and, 
declaring that he was a pnlirtrniAti, threaten!:d to charge 
the two with sorcery if they did nut pay him a certain 
sum of money. The woman paid up, but discovered 
later on that slue had been hoaxed. 

Two mm were, some years ago* sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment under the followingdreumstanccs* A lady, 
who was suffering from illness* asked a man who claimed 
to fo* a magician to cure her. He came with Ids con* 
federate, and told the patient to place nine sovereigns 
on a day image* This sum not being forthcoming, a 
few rupees and a piece of a gold necklace were accepted. 
These were deposited tin the image* and it was placed 
in a tin Iwflt* which was locked up, one of the men retail*' 
mg the key. On die following day the two men returned, 
and the rupees and piece of gold were placed on a fresh 
Image. Becoming inspired by the god, one of the men 
nonouneed that the patient most give a gold bangle off 
her wrist* if she wished to be cured quickly* The bangle 
was given up* and placed on the image, which was then 
converted into a bill containing the various articles within 
it. The patient was then directed to look at various 
corners of the room, and repeat a formula. The image 
was placed in a box, and locked up as before, and the 
men retired* promising to return next day. This they 
foiled to do* and the lady* becoming suspicious, broke 
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<*pen the box, in which the Image was found, but the 
money and ornaments were missing. 

A ca4^? relating tu the Supposed guarding af treasure 
by an evil spirit came before the Court in the Coimbatore 
district in 1908. Two VaJluvans {Tamil Wtrotngws) 
were staying in 3 village, where they were foretelling 
events, Hiey went to the house of an old woman, and, 
While telling her foftotM^ announced that there wa^ a 
devil in Jin- 1 10use guarding treasure, and promised to 
drive it out, if twenty rupees were given to them. The 
woman borrowed the money, and presented it Ui Uiern 
In the evening the Valluvans went inio the kitchen, 
and ihul die door, Certain ceremonies are said to havi- 
bem performed, at tlu- conclusion of which the woman 
and her sun entered thfc room, and, ir> the light of a 
flickering torch, were shown a pit,, in which there was 
a copper pot, apparently full of gold sovereigns. Om 
of the astrologers feigned a sudden attack from the 
devil, and fell down as if unconscious* The other 
p a shed die people of the house outside thr dour, and 
again shut it. Eventually the men came out, and 
announced thar die devil was 3 feroektuji one, and would 
Mot depart till a wick from art Erode juradusi was lighted 
before it* for obtaining which a hundred rupees were 
required. If the devil was not thus propitiated, n 
would, they said, kill the people of the house sooner 
of later. The old Woman borrowed the sum required, 
and her son and the two astrologers went to Kar nr to 
take the train to Erode, to meet die parades'. At Kanu 
die two men took tickets ftu* different place. 1 , and the 
yon, becoming suspicious, informed die police, who 
arrested them. On them were found some circular pieces 
of card covered with gold tinsel. 

A few years ago, a Znmindar (landowner) in the 
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Coelai-ari district engaged ;. Muhammadan ia CXOK f St . 

f ^ whidl h * un *«J his house. The latter. explain* 
that the devil was a female and fond of jewelry 
induced the Zammdar to I(*ve a large quandbr of jWefe 
f ° 4 lQckcd rc «ptat:Ii? ii* a certain room, to which only 
Uu- eisoncisi, and of course ihe devil, hail stress. Tim 
latter, it was Supposed, would be gratified by the loan 
of the jewels, and would cease from troubling, 'fhe 
exr.rciit managed to open the receptacle and steal tit* 
rwK and, such was the faith of his employ lh at 
die oftence was not suspected until a poiice inspector 
sciaed Rs< ij,ooo worth of jewels in Vksgapamm on 

suspicion and ihey were with difficulty traced ft* thetr 
source. 

In a note on wonder-working in India, the Rev, J. 
Sharrocii narrates lire following incident. 

“ A Sanyas* (ascetic) was ordered with contempt from 
the house of a rich Zemindar, Thereupon, ihe former 
threatened to curse Ua house by despatching a devil 
” taJm possession m it that Very night. On one of the 
doors of the timer courtyard he made a number of 
mogi^i pas ? ami then left the house to high dudgeon. 
m soon as ii grew dark, the devil appeared on the 
<H)r m flickering flames of phosphorus, anti almost 
tnghieued the Zemindar and the other inmates out of 
tluur five senses. Wild with terror, they iTetf to the 
^auydijj T anr | begged] and entreated him to come and 
raofojit the (frvil. Of course he refused, and of rou/se 
tfu.A pressed him with greater and greater presents dll 
. ' 4a ^ wits bed, Then he came with kungkuma fa 

J™* of turmeric, alum, and lime-juice), and rubbed 
e nery demon off with die usual recitation of mantras, 
res * (| f his stay, the .Sanyasi was treated 

id ■ T P rofol,rtd topeeh while his siahyis 

\aisciptes} received tire choicest foot! and fruits that 
could ho obtained/ - 
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Tin Ibflcrwttig flfe called from the annual reports 
thr iCfcemfial Examiner to dir Government of Madron m 
further illustration of the practices of psfludo-mflgiaatttt 
(jj A Winn) cam*. to n, village, in order to easorcise a 
devil which possessed a certain woman. He was treated 
like a prince, and was given the only room in the house, 
white the family turned nut into the hull He hwd 
there for several days, and then commenced his rent monies. 
Hr dmv tin* figure of a Jotus on the floor, made Eh-j 
woman sit down, and cum men red to twist her hair wiili 
his wand. When she cried out, hr sent her out of tfe* 
room, .saying she was unworthy to sd on ihe lotus ngurt. 
hut promising nevertheless in rxorci^ thr devil without 
her being present- He found a half-witted man in the 
village, drugged him with ganja, brought him to the 
house, and performed his ceremonies on this man, who, 
nn becoming intonated with the drug, begin to gel 
boisterous, The wizard Med him op with a rope, be* 
cause he lead became possessed of the devil that had 
possessed the woman. Tiro man was *ul>*eque.nt]y toewi 
by his ndauvits, round in an uncrmedoki* state, and 
taken to hospital- The wizard grot rigorous impfisonmdrt. 

i A) Some jewels were* lost, and * maurrakara (dealer 
in magical sped Hi was called in to de t ec t the thief* The 
magician erected a screen, behind which he lit -■* 
and did other things to impress thr crowd with dir 
importance of his mantra ms. To the assembly he dis¬ 
tributed betid-leaf putties con tain trig a white powder, 
aid to bt* holy atdies, ind tbs effiset of it on the suspected 
individual who formed part of ihr crowd, is said n» 
have been instantaneous. So magical was the t'JTcct of 
this powder in detecting the thief, that the wnfortunalr rnun 
u 1dm,lid) vomiff'd blond. When th* people irmonstrabd 
with the magician for the severity of hii ni;igk, he 
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4,llmni5t ' frd to wBSrer an antidote of soIulion of 
eow-dung and the juice of some leaf. The holy ashes 
were found to contain corrosive sublimate, nnH the 
magician got eighteen mouth.- rigorous imprisonment. 

I may conclude with a reference to an interesting note 
on i or Jesuits of ilit Madura Mission in the middle of ihr 
seventeenth tentury by the Rev. j. s. Chandler, who 
writes as fullnivi 


' in 311 incommodious hut, and ccfc- 

ffS a W in another iuit. The Mnr he got, the mo* 
ht added to the auMmnty of hh life. The Pandarums* 
(non-Brahman priests) tnadr a new attempt against his 
itPe Ont- line day they held a council as to the death 
he Should dm, and decided on magic. They summoned 

r" & mt T ' 0tis kingdom. Every one 

km-w of It Whwi th* day came, ihr magician pressed 
himself, follow,*1 by a crowd, alt alert to witness the 
vengeance of their g<xk, 1 Je insolently arranged bus 
machines. and then described circles in the air. Dr jVobili 
regarded him with a composed air. Soon the ceremonies 
became more noisy. The feature of the magician became 
decompcwttjth hi* eyes infkined, his face contracted like 
that oi one possess cd ; he ground his teeth, howled, ami 
thc ground with hh f«t, haneb, and forehead. 
Ur Nobili asked what comedy he was pretending IO p Uy, 

I hen be redted magical sentences. Dr frobili iieggid 
nm in spare his thmuE. The magician said 1 Yon Juiv 
laughed, now die, 1 and threw a black powder into dm 
a:r> at the same limt- looking at his victim, to sc-j him fall 
-H his met, and ihrn . ► . skedaddled from ihe jeers of 
Me crowd. Dr Kahili addressed ihe crowd, and from 
that Unte they regarded him as more than human/' 


Mr Chandler narrates further that f “a fogi (sorcerer 

Swnr I'auiHrmro* 4J C wmgtta of .Sim nrrojOet 

'A AWm* MiMitm.-iry, j 0 j m giMr Ckttmllrf a Skcidj tn I m 


Ufr, ttaicffl. 
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arid exorcist) lost in pub Ik opinion by protending to 
perform 4 miracle in imitation ul a previous JOgi, 
by making a stone bull eat, A quantity of rice and 
other grains was served to the figure, but the vahanam 
t vehicle) of Rudra was not hungry- The Jdffl made many 
i;nnurc.j ( throaictird, and ^vett employed a tniton cant 1 , 
but the bull remained motionless- Not so the spcctatora, 
who overwhelmed the Jogi with blows, and be was only 
saved by his friends, conducted to the frontier by soldiers, 
and forbidden ever again tti enter the kingdom," 



X 
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It ha_s been said* lilil -men not only *ttempt to act 
directly upon nautre. but they usually exhibit a keen desire 
lo be guided n\ ID Ehr: best course to Lake when in doubt* 
difficulty, or danger, and to be forewarned of the future* 
ITie practice of divination is* by no means confined 10 
profession*] magicians, nr csen to soothsayers, but m 
tine may employ the accessory means." 

Of professional diviners in Southern India, fierltaps 
die l>oSt example is ai ion Jed by the Kami vans f or Kanisans 
of Malabar, whose caste name is said to be a MaLiyaUm 
corruption of the Sanskrit Ganika, meaning astrologer, 
Duarte Barbosa,; at tire beginning of the sixteenth 
Century, lu a detailed reference u- the Kamvans, of whom 
If writes that " they learn letters and astronomy, and some 
of 1h(?m ‘ irr g^i astrologers, and furetdl many future 
things, and form judgements upon the births of men* 
Kings and great persona send to call them, and earn© 
Out iif rhrir palaces to gardens and pleasure-houses to see 


* A C -M Jititon, 1 Magic nad Fthdujiin* ikeligrfiti- ancient anti 
mouuny Ipofi* .*r* 

< For rnucb cf the nett oti K an i jnn i I am mdeteed re Mr M* 
iutiiimam ly*t. 

t “DtOttipums of the CfflJli of tail Mr,at and MoUlur' triri 

^lUklMHSsetar. 
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them, and ask thrm whit ditty desire to know ; and these 
people form judgement upon these things in a few days* 
and return to Ehfttr that asked them, but they may not enter 
the paliicrS ; nor may they approach rlit king's person 
on account of being low people. And the king is then 
alone with him. They are great diviner?, and pay great 
attention lu limes snd places of good and had hick, which 
they cause to be observed by those kings and great 
men, and by the merchants also; and tliry take care 
U> do their business at the time which these astrologers 
advise them* and (hey do die same in thdr voyages and. 
marriages. And hy these means these- men gain a great 
deal/' 

Hiichanau/ three centuries later, notes ihai the 
Kan iyans “possess almanacks, by which they inform 
people as to the proper dmo for performing ceremonies or 
sowing their seeds, and the hours which arr fortunate Of 
unfortunate for any undertaking. When (Arsons are sick 
or in iroublet the CunLshun. by performing certain Cere- 
monies in a magical square of is places, discovers what 
spirit is the cause of tile evil, and also how it may be 
appeased," 

Tin- Kaniyans are practically the guiding spirits in 
all (he wmiuiI and domestic concerns in Malabar, and 
even Christians and Muhammadans resort n> them for 
advice. From he moment of the birtli of an infant, 
which is noun! by the Kaniyan for the purpose of casting 
its horoscojfM:, to ihe moment of death. the services of 
the village astrologer are constantly in requisition. Me 
is consulted as to the cause of all calami ties, nod th* 
cautious answers that he gives satisfy the people. ** Putro 
on putri." which may either mean no son but a daughter, 
or no daughter hut s son, is referred to as the type of 
* “ journey thiougli Mysore Canary, *ntl ^dibit.* n&rz, il pH 
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a Kaniyan'* answer, when questioned about the sex of 
an unborn child. 

;• It would be difficult,- MrLogtu, write*,- “to describe 
a single important occasion in everyda^ lift wl.fTVi, 
Kamsan is „oc at hand, (billing l»V<b^ Jd boom 

prcscnbmjc «mcd,es for untoward event*. and S 

\™ P 'V Ci J" *1* ^ oannot Is. suwn 

lhc Kanisan bus been consulted 

beforehand. He is even asked t0 ronsu | t |, sJ) ( 
nod lucky days and moment, for setting 1>ut on »Tom ' 
wmineoctng an ailetprise, giving a loan, oniZ a 

f, n' ;r 1,;ll:,n " "" l, - al1 ' K,w '»* -mportaot occasions 
thr«d h ’ "’"sure, investiture with the sacred 

thread, and beginning the A. B, C, the Kanisan is, of 

”;e"^ P *r ',. 3 , Wnrk ' in stlort - up 

evenL* offte lT i"* * ^ u- 6 most of Jomestie 

events of the peo|jle, and his influence and position am 

correspondingly great. The astrologer's fmdL, JonT 

Will rear. will, all due reverence, t .ho omclf^G^ 

httnsolf With the justice of which every o^ Lghf m 

bt- satisfied, and the poorer classes follow ),is dh-nn-s 

unhesitatingly. The astrologer's most busv tin* f 5 ^™ 

fo tire mb’ JU y ‘ ' h<! S eri ° d ° { haTvcst a*" 1 marriages, but 
"* l V ,1 ':’ rs ' a ' , ’" nlhs of the year he is far from lading 

honlrel'T (ucra ‘ i '' c business lie, in catling 

lo dnrirre,-^ rd ' n,f ‘a* C,r * nlS ° r 9 n,an ''* tifs tmm birth 
-aili, pomtmg out dangercnis periods of \ik% and pr*- 

for t rel? “ • Wd r t ' remo ! liE3 » observed by individuals 
S-I a . n ’' Jq ‘T of PropliMing the god, and planets, and 

‘ 'V, ^aweeton. time*, f!,- Man 

J0 " Ct r S f ° r TOm 1,1 tn cement of under- 

T' "" “ ,r: or book. written on palm leaf, 

and “’" s ! d,!rabl ' d * *m« tile person's disposition 

Ptan-reTn i. !!i ,NeS ' b ? '“e position^ the 

P in the zodiac at rile moment of birth. AH thii ^ 

* M MjJabaj,' tSS?. I ffrrn 
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a work of labour, and of lime. There are few members 
of respectable families who are not thus provided, aort 
nobody grudges the five to twenty-five rupees usually paid 
for a hWsrop^ oec^ming to the position and reputation of 
the astrologer, Two things are essential lo the astrologer, 
namely, a bag of cowry shells iCyprw mention and an 
almanac* W hen any one comes to cons nit hi m ;* he q u ustly 
sits down, facing the sun, un a plank seat or mat, murmur¬ 
ing some man trams or sacred verses, opens his bag of 
cowries, and pours them on the floor. With his right 
hand he moves them slowly round and round, solemnly 
reciting meanwhile a stanza or two In praise of his gutu 
or teacher* and of hi* deity, invoking their help. He then 
stops, and explains what he has Iwen doing, at the same 
time taking a handful of cowries from rhe heap, and 
placing them <in one side. I n front is a diagram drawn 
with chalk tor soapstone* on the flour, and consisting of 
twelve compartments (r&sis), nne for rnrh month in the 
veiaiv Before commencing ape rat ions with the ‘diagram, 
lie selects three or five of the cowries highest up in the 
ht-'ap. and places them in a line tin the right-hand side, 
fin an account before me, three cowries and two glass 
bottle-stoppers are mentioned as being placed on this sidrtf 
These represent Ganapati (the belly god, the remover trf 
difficulties , the sun, Lhc planet Jupiter. Sarastati ithc 
goddess of speech), and his own guru or preceptor. To 
all of these the astrologer gives due obeisance, touching 
his ears and the ground three times with fouLh hands. 
Tire cowries are next arranged io the cmn partmante of 
the diagram, and are moved about from compartment ro 
cumpartment by the astrologer, who quotes meanwhile 
the authority on which he makes the moves, Finrdly he 
explains the result, and ends wiUi again worshipping tbe 
deified cowries, who were witnessing the operation as 
spectators." 

* Thu Kiiuyim, when waurtd hn profr-tsidjusl iipai-ifj, (KWHi 
Jiicntelf with thpte adi OBtritl of w hik chest, trmi, -iad forehead 
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According to another tan«n%? the Ranryaa “pours 
hb cowries on the ground, apt!, after rolling them in 
the pifm of his right homl, while repeating man trams, 
hi 7 selects the largest, and plate? them in a row outside 
the diagram at its right-hand lap corner. They represent 
the Erst seven planets, and he does obeisance m them, 
touching his forehead and the ground three times with 
bosJi hands. The relative position of the nine planets is 
then worked out, and illustrated with cowries in the 
diagram," 

The Mull* Kurumbas (jungle tribe) of Malabar are 
said I to '* have a gift of prophecy, some being Initiated m 
ifn- srr known as Kotivcykal, literally planting betel vine. 
The professor, when consulted alKiut any future event, 
husks a smalt quantity of rice by hand, places it inside 
a scooped shelf of a dried ku\ vMjm fruit {jEgie Marmtfos) r 
and ask? one of his men to plans, the bciH vine. TJir man 
understands the meaning, takes out the rice, and spreads 
h on a plank. The professor invokes the Puthadi deity, 
makes a calculation, and gives his reply, which is generally 
found correct." 

Concerning a class of people called Vchobchjtpfid, who 
are regarded as oracles in Malabar, Mr F* Fawcett writes 
as follows^;— 


" Far away in rural Malabar, 1 witnessed the ceremony 
in which the Velichchipad exhibited his quality. It was 
in the neighbourhood of a Nayar house, to which thronged 
all tilt neighbours t NAyar), men and women, boy? and 
girl?. I hr ceremony lasts about an hour, i lie Mayor 
i: Mats i?ic custom in his family to have it done once 

* ■' t =jt-e(iMT r,f liiibor,' 1 130. 

1 Q Cki]ia]jiu Nair. M;iUlur Suit*, " WjTiatJ, Li» ptuple 40 J Tuuli. 
tiro*," i 9 m* ?<i i 

t Mttdrat Mvmtm Bmil.i 1901, iik Nk y 173-4 
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3 year* but could give no account of Iww it originated: 
most probably In a vow, some ancestor haring vowed that* 

if such or such tone 111 to received* he %vim\d for ever 
sifter have an .iTi^init pcrfurWAinre of ihb rcrtuion)* hi his 
jioiye* It involved sume cs|}c!itlitiift 1 i os *to \clu in. lidp&d 
had to to paid* and the neighbours had to to fed* Sonu - 
where about the middle of the little courtfanli the 
Velidichapud placed a lamp (of the Malabar paiicm) 
having a lighted wick, a kalasam ihfass vessel)* -wnir 
flowers, camphor, saJIron ( turmeric)* and Other fuita- 
ptoraeiiH, BhAgavd was the deity invoked, and the 
business involved offering flowers* and waving a li^hrrrd 
nidi round ito luilasEim* The Vdicheha pad's movements 
became quicker, and* suddenly seizing his sword* lie tan 

round the courtyard against tin: sun* us sailors 'aj'.i 
shouting wildly Hr is under the influence of thi deity 
who h,t* been iMrudiuced into him, and gives oracular 
uttnaticts to the deity’s commands* What he su'd I 
know nqt, and net one else seemed tu know* or care in 
thr least* much interested though they were in the 
performance. As lie ran, every now and then he rut 
bb forehead with the sword, pressing it agmiiit the $kw 
and sawing vertically up and down. The blood streamed 
all over hib face* Presently he became wilder, and whirred 
round the lamp, bending forward towards the kaltuam* 
Evidently some deity* some spirit was present litre, and 
tpokiti through the mouth of thr Veliohchsp^d* Tl : 

I think* undoubtedly represents the belief of all who 
re present* When hr had done whining round the 
k.ilasam* he soon became a normal being, and a**™ 
toforp iny camera* ihe fer for file self - inllii-t, 
laceration is one rupee* some rire, mr,. I the ^ r hi to 
chapad about three days afterward*, going to perform 
elsewhere* The wound on his forehead had heal™. 
The careful observer can always identify a V rlichchsp^ 
by die triangular patch over the forehead, where the 
hair will not grow, and where the skin is somewhat 
indurated," 
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The iCotas of the Nflgiris worship Mugaii, to whosu 
inftuencr uut breaks of cholera are attributed, When th* 
dread disease breaks out among them,. special sacrifices 
nre performed with a view to propitiating the goddess, 
who ts represented by nti upright stone to .1 rude temple 
near Kotngiri. An annual ceremony takes place thefti 
at which st>nie man becomes possessed* and announces to 
the people that M.tgali has come, At the seed-sowing 
ceremony, a Kota priest sometimes becomes inspired, and 
gives expression to oracular uHerantcs* At a Tod* 
funeral, the men, congregating on the summit of .1 
neighbouring bill, invoked the gods. Four of them, 
seized, apparently in imitation of the Kota dcvudi {priest), 
with dtvine frenzy, began to shiver and gesticulate wildly 
while running to and fro with closed eyes. They then 
began to talk in Malay atam, and offer an explanation 
of an extraordinary phenomenon, which had appeared in 
the form of a gigantic figure, which disappeared as 
suddenly as it appeared. The possess!uii by some Todos 
of a smattering of MdayaLim Is explained by the fact 
that, when grazing their buffaloes on the western slopes 
of the N'ilgiris, they came in contact with MftUyikun-' 
Spanking people from the neighbouring Malabar country. 

Fortin: folia wing note on the Sukuna Paktiii (prophetic 
bird) mendicant caste, I am indebted to MrC. liayavadana 
The n/imi? of iltc cast? is due to the fact that the 
members (hereof wear on their heads a plume composed of 
the feathers of the Indian roller (Cimmtu Mmt) or blue jay 
of Europeans. TTiig is one of the birds called sakurra 
paksbi, because they are supposed to possess the power of 
foretelling events, and on their movements many omens 
depend. Concerning the roller* Jcrdon writes * that 
i4 it is sacred to Siva, who assumed its form, and, at 
11 ,J Uiid* oflodu. 1 m?h l 316*?. 
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the feast of the Dasscmh at Nigpore, turn or more used 
to be liberated by the Rajah, amidst the firing of cannon 
and musketry', at a grand parade attended by all lilt 
officers of the station, ftuchanan Hamilton also states 
that, before the Durga Puja, the Hindus of Calcutta 
purchase one of these birds, and* at the time when they 
throw die image of Durga into die river* sci it at 
liberty. It is considered propitious to see it on this 
day, and those who cannot afford to buy cute discharge 
Lbdr matchlocks to put it on the wing,” 

A Sakurta Pakshi, before starting on a begging 
expedition, rises early, and has a cold meal* He then 
puts on the VaJsbnava luimnm mark on Ills forehead 
slings on his left shoulder a deer-skin pouch lor the 
reception of the rice and other grain which will he given 
to him as alms, and takes up his little drum (gjlaka or 
damarakaj made of frog's skin. 

Closely allied to the Sakurra Pakafris are the Hudu- 
budikes or tfudubudnkalas, a class of beggars and fortune** 
tellers, whose name Is derived from the drum (budbuHj 
which they use when engaged in predicting future events. 

** A huge pani - coloured turban, surmounted by u 
hunch of feathers, a pair of ragged trousers, a loose long 
coat* which is very often out at elbows, and a capacious 
wallet, ordinarily constitute the UndubudukaH's dress. 
Occasionally, if be can afford it, he indulges in the luxury 
of a tiger or cheetah (leopard) skin, which lungs down 
his back* and contributes to the dignity of his callings 
Add to this ,in odd assort mem of clothes suspended on his 
left arm, and the picture is as grotesque as it can be. Hr 
is regarded as able to predict tbi future of human beings 
by the flight and notes of birds. His predictions are 
couched in the chant which he recites, The burden of 
the chant is always stereotyped, and purports to have been 
gleaned from the warble of the feathered songsters of the 
forest. It prognosticsws peace* plenty and prosperity to 
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***** bmiSr > t3lt b ' rTh of a son to the (krr. lotm^yetl bouse- 
and worldly advancement to tJit master, who-,- virtue 
arr a* countless as thtt stars, and have the power to 
annihilate his enemies. It also holds out a cumming 
prospect of coming joy in an unknown shape from an 
unknown quarter, and concludes with an appeal for % cloth, 
if the appeal \ s successful, well ami gwii. If not, the 
Budubudukalii lias Ihc patience and perseverance to repeat 
his visit the next day, and so on until, in sheer disgust, 
the bowehoJder parts with a doth, The drum, which h as 
been referred to as giving the Biitlubudukala his name, is 
nor devoid of interest. In appearance it is an instmmont 
of diminutive six**, and b shaped like an hour-glass, to the 
middle of which b attached a string with a knot at the rnd, 
which serves as the perentient. Its origin h enveloped m 
a myth of which the tfudubudukala is very proud, for it 
cells of his divine descent, and invests his vocation with 
die halo 0 r sanctity. According to the legend, the 
primitivc BudubiuJukaln who first adorned the fare of the 
rarth vito a Inflated! product of the worfd's creation. 

A\ hen he was iKjrn or rather evolved, the rest of man*- 
UnfJ was already in the field, struggling far existence, 
Practically the whole scheme was complete, and, In the 
economy of die universe, the Dudubudukala found himself 
olir r<.H> many. In this quandary, he appealed to his 
giKldets mother Am ha BhaFoni, who took pity on him, ami 
present’d him with her husband the god PaiwtirfflaiaS 
drum with the blessing 4 My son, there is nothing else for 
you bin this. Take it and beg, and you will prosper' 
Among beggars, the Budirbutfukata has constituted him- 
self a superior mendicant, to whom the handful of ricr 
usually doled our is not acceptable. Hi*, demand is fur 
clothes of any description, good, bad or indifferent* ww 
tdrl, tom or whole, Fur, in tile plenitude of his wisdom* 
he has realised that a cloth js a marketable commodity, 
which, when exchanged for money* fetches more than the 
handful of rice. The BudubudukaU is continually on the 
tramp, and regulates Ills movements according to the 
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KMSOtiS <if thr year, M a ruir, hr pflyA hi* visit to the 
rural parts after the tiflfvest t$ g^lbcttdi for it is thcji that 
ihiy villagers are at their best* and ill a position tolumtlh- 
■snmrfy remunerate him for hut pains, But, in whatevw 
corner ni fhe province he may be, as the Dus»«raii* 
approaches, he turns his Face towards Vellore in North 
AmM, where the annua) festival in honour of Amba 
Bhavoni is celch rated/ 1 1 

The principal tribal deity of the Kuruvtkkfran beggary 
15 Kali or Durgfe and eaih sept possesses a small metal 
plate with a figure of the goddess engraved on it, which 
tfi usually kept in the custody of die headman. It is, 
however, some times pledged, and money- lenders give 
considerable sums cm the security of die idol, as the 
Kuiuvtkkuntns would on no account fail tit redeem iL 
At the annual festival of the goddess, while some cakes 
arc being cooked in oil, a member of the tribe prays that 
the goddess will descend on him. Taking some of the 
cakes mil of the boiling oil, he rubs the oil on bis head 
with his palm. He ts then questioned by those assembled, 
to whom hr gives oracular replies, after sucking the 
blond from the cut throat of a goat. 

The nomad Koravas or YcrukaJa$ earn a livelihood 
partly by telling fortunes. The Tclugu name Ycrukala 
is said to lotaji fortune-teller, and, as the women go 
their rounds through the streets, they call out 11 ¥mtko> 
aimna. jraultu 11 i,e* t prophtictes, mother, prophecies. 

Concerning ihe Pachaikulli (tattooer) or G.iddt- isputh- 
saycr) section of these people, Mr Paupa Kao Nfaidu 
writes X that “die woman proceeds with a basket and a 

* The Ptuinjii nr Dion ia also known a* Smuroii pfija or Ayodto 
pij|a (wtmliip of weapons or tnols aW p. t?,*, 
f U'trMjr V«j/ ( Bib Aujjijit, 1907, 

I " Hifilory of Hajiwiiy Tfaie*'**/' 1904 , 
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wiujiwjflg fTsy to a viJlagc, pfoclflitning their vstfustblf 
I'll. fusion or limnnmg arid soothsaying, which they do for 
grorri nr moneys When unfortunate village who 

fliu :: their children nr 0ifu-n fa If ill, aer these Gjtfdc 

women moving about, they call them into iheir houses, 
make them sit, and, pouring some grain Into their basket*, 
ask them about their past misery and future h>L These 
women, who art? suflicitndy trained to speak in suitable 
language, are clever enough to give out some yarns in 
■^uivocal terms* so that the anxious women, who hope 
for better futurity, understand rhi m in the light upper¬ 
most in their own rounds- "I he Roniva women wilt be 
duly rewarded* and doubly too. for they never foil ro tifov 
the nature of the Iiullsc, to see if it offers a fair held fur 
booty for their men/ 1 * 

H is said that Kotova women invoke the village 
goddesses when they arc ielli o- L : fuming They me ,t 
winnowing fan and grains of rice in doing this, and 
prophecy good or evil according to the number o: grains 
on the fan.f They carry a basket, winnow, stick, and a 
wicker trav in which cowry shells are embedded in u 
mixture of cow-dung and turmeric* The basket represents 
t hr goddess Kofopummma, arid the co wries Poleramma* 
^hen telling fortunes, the woman place* ud the basket the 
winnow, rice,, held leaver and anrea nuts, and the wicker 
tray* Holding her client's hand over the winnow, and 
moving it about, she commences to chant, and name aJi 
sorts of deitiiis. From time to rime, she touches rhe hand 
nf the person whose fortune is bring told with the stick. 
Tin Kotova women are very clever at extruding i n forma- 
Liun concerning the a/fairs of a diem, before they proceed 
Eo telJ her fortune- In a Do to on the inttfotu n of Verukah 

* The Kutaisi *tr pioti 1 .:utvjJ bmglir*- 

f ** Madras Cennu Report," part 1. 164. 
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jprls into the profession of fortune-telling in Vizxgapalitn, 
Mr Hayavadana Rao writes that it is carried out on a 
Sunday succeeding the first puberty ceremony. A caste 
feast, with plenty of strong drink, is held, but the girl 
herself lasts. The feast over, site is taken to a spot at 
a little distance from the settlement, called Yeruknnda. 
This is said to be the name of a place on the trunk road 
between VirJanagram and Chiracole, to which girls were 
taken in former days to be initiated. The girl is blind¬ 
folded with a cloth. Boiled rice and green gram (grain) 
are mixed with the blood of a black fowl, black pig, anti 
black gnat, which are killed. Of this mixture she must 
take at least three morsels, and, if she does not vomit, it 
rs taken as a sign that she will become a good fortune* 
teller. Vomiting would indicate that she would be a 
false prophetess. 

The trulas of the Tamil country, like the Yerukalas, are 
professional fortune-tellers. The Ycrukala will carry out 
the work connected with her profession anywhere, at any 
time, and any number of times in a day. The Irula, oil 
the contrary, remains at his home, and will only tell 
fortunes close to his hut, or near die hut where his gods 
are kept. In case of sickness, people of all classes come 
to consult the Irula fortune-teller, whose occupation is 
known as Kannimar vamithal. Taking up his drum, he 
warms it over the fire, or exposes it to the heat of the stin. 
When it is sufficiently dry to vibrate to his satisfaction, 
Kannimar is worshipped by breaking a cocoanut, and 
burning camphor and incense. Closing his eyes, the 
Irula beats the drum, and shakes his head about, while his 
wife, who stands near him, sprinkles turmeric water over 
him. After a few minutes, bells are tied to his right wrist. 
In about a quarter of an hour he begins to shiver, and 
breaks out in a profuse perspiration. This is a sure sign 
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tl*M he is inspired by the goddess. The shaking ol hta 
body becomes marc violent, he breathes rapidly, and hisses 
Jikc a snake* Gradually he becomes calmer, and addresses 
those around him 33 if ho wore the goddess* saying: 

" Gh 1 children, 1 have come down on my ear, which is 
defeated with mango flowers, margosa, and jasmine. 
You need fear nothing so long as I exist, and you worship 
me* Thb country will be prosperous, and the people will 
con tin nc to be happy. Ere long my precious car, im¬ 
mersed in the tank (pond) on the hill, will be taken out, 
and afif*r that the country will become more prosperous/' 
and so on. Questions are generally put to the inspired 
man, not directly, but through his wife* Occasionally, 
even when no diem has come to consult him, the IruU 
will take up his drum towards dusk, and chant the praises 
of Kannimar, sometimes for hours it ft stretch, with a 
crowd of Irutas collected round him, 

I gather, from a note by Mr. T. Ranga Rao* that the 
juugie Yauadb of the Tclugu Cduitty pose as prophets of 
human destinies, and pretend to hold intercourse with gods 
and goddesses, and to Intercede between god, and man. 
Every village or circle has one or more soothsayers, who 
learn their an from experts under a rigid routine. The 
period of pupilage is a fortnight spent in retreat, on a 
dietary of milk ami fruits. The god ur goddess Venkatc** 
waralu, Subbaroyadn, MalahimJroyatlu, Ankamma, or 
Poicraimna, appears like a shadow, and inspires (he pupil, 
who, directly the period of probation has ceased, burns 
camphor and frankincense. He then sings in praise of 
the drily, takes a - bath with his matter, given a 
sumptuous feast, and becomes an independent soothsayer. 
The story runs that the ardent soothsayers of old wrought 
miracles by stirring boding rice with his hand, which was 
proof against bum or hurt* Mis modern brother invokes 
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the gods with burning charcoal in his folded hands, to the 
beat of a dram. People flock in large numbers to learn 
the truth. The soothsayer arranges the tribal deity 
Chenchu D£vudu, and various local gods, in a god-house, 
which is always kept scrupulously clean, and where 
worship Is regularly carried on. The auspicious days for 
soothsaying are Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. The 
chief soothsayer is a male. The applicant presents him 
with nreca nuts, fruit, flowers, and money. The sooth¬ 
sayer bathes, and sits in front of his house smeared with 
black, while, red, and other colours. His wife, or some 
other female, kindles a fire, and throws frankincense into 
it. He beats his drum and sings, while a woman within 
repeats the chant in a shrill voice. The songs are in praise 
of the deity, at whose and the soothsayers feet the 
applicant prostrates himself, and invokes their aid. The 
soothsayer feels inspired, and addresses the suppliant 
thus:—“You have neglected me. You do not worship 
me. Propitiate roe adequately, or ruin is yours." The 
future is predicted in song, and the rural folk place great 
faith in the predictions. 

As an example of devil worship and divination, the 
practice thereof by the Tamil Valaiyans and Kalians of 
Oratunadu in the Tanjore district is described as follows 
by Mr F. R. Hemingway.* 

“Valaiyan houses generally have an odiyan (Odtm 
Wodier) tree in the backyard, wherein the devils are 
believed to live, and, among the Kalians, every street lias 
a tree for their accommodation. They are propitiated at 
least once a year, the more virulent under the tree itself, and 
I he rest in the house, generally on a Friday or Monday. 
Kalians attach importance to Friday in Adi (July and 

* *' Gaatttecr of the Tantore Diitrixrt," 1906. L 
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August), the rattle Pangs] day in Tai (January and 
FebruaryJ, anil Kartigai day in tlie month Kartigai 
(NoramW and December, A man. with !,; s tnoih 
* c * oth *0 ^dicate silence and purity* cooks 
nee m the backyard, and pours it out in from of the im% 
linked With mijk and jaggery (crude sugar), Cocoamj^ 
and tw% are also placed there. These are offered to the 
devils ( represented in the form of bricks Of mud imng& 
placed at the foot of the tree, and camphor ts set alight. 
A sheep is then brought and slaughtered, and the devils 
are supposed to spring one after another from the tree 
Into One of the bystanders. This man then becalmf >> fiMrd 
with the divine afflatus, works himself up into a kind of 
In-'yy. becomes the mouthpiece of the spirit s pronounces 
their satisfiictlon or titer reverse at the offerings, and gives 
utterance to cryptic phrases, which are held bt foretell good 
h) V lvi[ fortul,e to t^ose hi answer to whom they are made. 
When all the devils in turn have spoken and vanished, the 
min recovers his senses. The devils are worshipped m 
the some way in the house, except that no blood is shed.’* 

Thfi following example of the conviction of a thief by 
a diviner Is recorded by Mrs Murray-Aynslty,* 

,J A friend's ayah hid her blanket stolen. The native 
woman rejected the interference of the police-, which her 
mistn&ss proposed* but said she would send for one of 
her own diviners. He came, caused a fire to be lighted 
in an earthen vessel, then took a amall basket*work 
grain-sifter used for winnowing rice. Having repeated 
cmain prayers or incantations, the diviner stuck a pair 
<>f scissors into ihe deepest part of this fray, jnd, having 
done this, required the two assistants he brought with him 
each to put a finger beneath the holes in die scissors, 
and then hold the sifter suspended over the fire. The 
rcants 0 f ( h e house were then all required, each in 
Iwni, to cake a small quantity of uncooked ripe in thdr 

* "Our Tour In Seuilicrn India/ iHj Jlij’ju 
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hands, and dmp it into the name, between the fork 
formed by the scissors, the diviner all the time repeating 
some formula. All went very smoothly till die woman- 
servant, whom my friend had all along suspected of the 
theft, performed this ceremony, on which the grain-siner 
commenced turning round rapidly. The culprit was 
convicted, and confessed the theft." 

The following method of discovering theft by chewing 
rice is described by Daniel Johnson .* 

“A Bnkhmin is sent for, who writes down all the 
names of the people in the house, who are suspected. 
Next day he consecrates a piece of ground by covering 
it with cow-dung and water, over which he says a long 
prayer. The people then assemble on this spot in a 
line facing the Brahmin, who has with him some dry 
rice, of which he delivers to each person the weight of 
a four-cornered rupee, or thAt quantity weighed with the 
sacred stone called Salagram. which is deposited in a 
leaf of the pippal or banyan tree. At the time of deliver¬ 
ing it, the Brahmin puts his right hand on each person s 
head, and repeats a short prayer; and, when finished, hr 
directs them all to chew the rice, which at a given 
time must be produced on the leaves masticated. The 
person or persons, whose rice is not thoroughly masticated, 
or exhihits any blood on it, is considered guilty. The 
faith they all have of the power of the Brahmin, and a 
guilty conscience operating at the same time, suppresses 
the natural flow of saliva to the mouth, without which 
the hard particles of the rice bruise and cut the gums, 
causing them to bleed, which they themselves are sensible 
of, and in most instances confess the crime.” 

• “Sketches of Field Sports Followed by the Natives of India,* 
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SOME AGRICULTURAL CEREMONIES 

For the following note* on agricultural ceremonies in 
Malahar. I am indebted to Mr C. Karunakara Menon, 
who writes as an eye-witness thereof. 

on tim'firat' e" m ”* 1 e *> uinoJ '< i* celebrated 

on the first of the Malabar month Mtdotn. betweet, the 

New Ye r ,M V \ Aprl1 ' To lhr Tamuliatts it is the 
New * ®ar a day. but to the people of Malalwr it marks 
the commencement of the new agricultural year. A 
Malabar proverb says -No hot weather after Vishu. 1 

.yrst thin*; seen on the morning of Visbu dar is 
considered as an omen for the whole year. Every 

*£“f 4H '■ lkcs “"••• therefore, to look at an auspicious 
object. Arrangements are accordingly made to have a 
icam, which means a sight or spectacle {set p. 18). After 
the first sight, the elders make presents of money to tile 
junior members of the family and the servants. After tiic 
CMstributiou of money, the most important function on 
Vishu morning is the laying of the spadivfurrow, as a 
sign t iat cultivation operations have commenced. A 
spade decorated with konna {Casta Fistula ) flowers. Is 
u tfhli and a portion of the yard on the north side 
smeared with cow - dung, and painted with powdered 
nce-water. An offering is made on the spot to Ganapathi 
' c < rphant god), and a member of the fami ly^ turning 
ip east, cuts the earth three times. A ceremony on 
a grander scale is called the Cliil. which literally means 

* Tlie note <rai ongmaliy puhli«b«d In M*thw if mu urn Hull, igo 
v » No. 1, ^,05. 
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a turrow, for an account of which we must begin with 
the visit of the astrologer (Kanisan) on Vishu eve. Every 
desam (hamlet) in Malabar has its own astrologer, who 
visits families under his jurisdiction on festive occasions 
p. 375). Accordingly, on the eve of the new agricultural 
year, every Hindu home in tile district is visited by the 
kanbans of the respective desams, who, for a modest 
present of rice, vegetables, and oils, make a forecast of the 
season's prospects, which is engrossed on a cadjan (palm 
leafj. This is called the Vishu phalam, which is obtained 
by comparing the nativity with the equinox. Special 
mention is made therein as to the probable rain Oil I from 
the position of the planets—highly prized information 
in a district where there are no irrigation works or large 
reservoirs for water. But the most important item in 
the forecast is the day and time at which the first plough- 
ing is to take place. Hie Chal is one of the most 
impressive and solemn of the Malabar agricultural cere¬ 
monies, and, in its most orthodox form, is now prevalent 
only in the Palghat taluk. At the auspicious hour shown 
in tile forecast, the master of the house, the cultivation 
agent, and the Cherumars, # assemble in the barn. A 
portion of die yard in front of the building is painted 
with rice-water, and a lighted bell-metal bmp is placed 
near at hand with some paddy (unhusked rice) and rice, 
and several cups made of the leaves of die kanniram 
(Strycknos Nux-wmua) — as many cups as there are 
varieties of seed in the barn. Then, placing implicit 
faith in his gods and ancestors, the master of the house 
opens the barn-door, followed by a Cheruman with a 
new painted basket containing the leaf cups. The master 
then takes a handful of seed from a seed-basket, and fills 
one of the cups, and the cultivating agent, head Cheruman, 
and odicrs who are interested in a good harvest, fill the 
cups till die seeds are exhausted. The basket, widi die 
cups, is next taken to the decorated portion of the yard. 

• The Cheruman are lie I it tabouret*, who were formerly agrc«»< 
vUvea, and, like other wen tie dines, possess special privileges on special 
occasions. 
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A flew ploughshare is fastened tu a new 
parr of tattle arc trough! onto the scene. £?“*% Z‘, * 
nnd basket arc all painted with rice-water a ^ 
procefHLj to Ujr field's nr, ™ ^ at * r ’. , ^ pnacessicm 

§3* y ®*usjs ■>- m 

i“r,c v£“.;;rr “«*=sis 

"lade, and the plough is dropped U> ihr nVh? E 
^enng to made to Ganapat^nd & ‘Jg throt 

ST*? 1'uJ l - fUrr 7' *2? ** l»«l Cheremsn 

STSd’ ?*S^S3^ 

thry'X‘t/ 1 ' 1 ! '7^ ll,t ^ a ^ r ^‘^lav^AUy 
lJ1P > vttiu-hsafe to us a mynH rmT , . ,. - 

and .grind harvese- A ^TffltTSS 

Lmad^Vrhe ™' l™*“* “*™1 deductions 

are made. If the hinder portion s Earner than th* r^T 

unE ' ic «ww » nadbm harW l, tn ’l™ 

m.n nra equal portions, the harvest will L 
If thn cut passes through the eyes of &K mi[ . 

ft^bnd^d ti" ' ilB T 1™^°“' «™lh misfortune is 
£2™“*- , T ?f r “' fragments are then mien with a 

Sf- a ,eaf of t!le laW Plant* 

^sacred basil, On mum mm-ittm) dropped in If rh- u-r 
turns to the right, a propitious harvest is assured whereas 
,f ** *“*. *> *■ fcft. certain calami* 
ceremonial concluded, .here is much shouting“ a,,d * 
“ " f "H Hit B«ds are call™ out in t ronf.LwJ 

^X r 'sn f 1 di l ‘-t ,a t r,y ,f ‘ e " bTOllcS up ’ a '" , ,l,e unus « I 
,h r'T tilB * oriltnl!n - Tile actual 
Ilf Mav 0 Th B . “f 1 ,akfls place toward., the middle 
f Mnj. The local deity who is responsible fur good 

i* ■“ L h 'T 14 ’‘**'™ 1 of “* «“*». hj -hoe. it 

onfo> the me imwW ? or , M '" 1 ^ t: Peters iLnoiUnuunu hollowed 

™ »«the top « wind, uttfc a deputed |, „ , UIOKf Jlld 
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crofts is Omtukunnath Iffmfravalhi, who is also railed 
Annjpuraitn, and is worshipped in ihc Cbirakfeal taluk* 
Before the i^d is sown, a small quantity b set apart 
SSf an offering to the goddess Annapurna Iswari. By 
July Pie crops slioold bw; ready Inr harvesting, -and the 
previous year’s stock is running low* Accordingly, 
several ceremonies are crowded into the month Karkimkatn 
( July*August)* Whan the sun passes from the sign d 

Gemini to Cancer, £*, on the last day of Mitlmna jjnnc- 
Jtilyi, a ceremony called the driving away of Fotri Ml 
spirit) is ittffnrmed in die evening* The house Is 
deaneil. and tint rubbish collected in an old winnowing 
basket. A woman rubs oil on bttr head; and* hiking 
the basket, gotta three limes round the house, while; 
children run after her, caUrng out* ' PotLi, phoo* (run 
away, evil spirit). On the following morning Lhc good 
spirit is invoked, and asked to bless every householder, 
and give a good harvest. Before dawn a handful of 
vrti, a wild yam {Cafadium nympkmf^ttt jv ), and turmeric, 
together with ten herbs called dasajaifibpam (ten flowers), 
ijuch as are worn in dm head by N'ambutiri Brahman, 
ladies after the morning bath, am brought in. They are s— 
Thiruthaii {ffttmarn rtfiaria). 

N" iiappana ( CxTCuUgQ vrckimdn). 

EaruJa iCyKvdou Pattyhn). 

Cbempoola < sKntu tan aid). 

Mtiyatchcvi \ Em din sanchijfrh «*), 

Puvamkuruntbaki { t>*crmnia rflwWtb 
Uiin us {Ctrdwipzrwttm HuUona^um ). 

Mukiith (Bitchy turn nmsUimm}* 

Kaununnt (Ef/ijkta a/lrah 

Krish naka nan tfli (Evafvuitu ahwvuititX* 

** Each of the above is believed to be the special favourite 
4jT mchc deity, , Mluppana of the god ot riches, 
TlurutMli of the wife of Kama, the god of love, etc. 
They are stuck In the front caves of every house with 
some cow-dung. Then, before daybinak, Sri Bhagavnthi 
h formally installed, and her ynbolbl presence is ton- 
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**« dai !?' ^ month Kjirkiukam A 

meals, « well washed, and smeared will, a*l^T On i 
art p need a mirror, a potfiil of ointment made of Jmia 
camphor, musk, and ^ r „n (turmeric, a small™*! 
hox contammg ,r,l pain,. , goble, fun of ™ , 

,,0ok made nf “4i«* u„u,nTi>^ 

Maiiatiimjain, song ,n praiso of Bhagarathi Hv 
side the ten flowers are set. On the ,L of 
KarUiakam, in some places, an attempt is ,„■/ ) , 

rZV!" ma '\ atat KM intt,a 

rrom Calicut northward, this ceremonial is rrirbrat.d 
for the most par, by children, on a grand scl K™' 
ariy morning they may be seen collecting rife of planmin 

(tonatiai leases, with which they make" rep,S 

a ladder. Cattle-shed, plough, and yoke. Represents- 
turn* of cattle arc made from the leaves of the iak in r 
{ArttmrfKt wugri/^u). -n lcsc arr hird ; 1 

winnowing basket. Tltc material* for a feast am pl«,tl 
in a pot. and the toy agricultural articles and the pot are 
gMt^rwind^each hooao there times, while the chddten 

nfr, >mU \ a ia ’ Vil,ul » monster. monster, receive our 
offer, and give us plenty of seed and wages, protect 
our tattle, and support our fences.* The various articles 
are hen placed under a jak tree, on the eastern side of 

r,M? next important . cremony is 
called tile Nira, or bringing j„ 0 f the first-fruits, it is 
celebrated about the middle of Kark/tokam. The house 
is cleaned, and the doors and windows an: cleansed with 
the rough leaves of a tree called parakam (fic*s khtfda) 
and decorated with white rice paint. The walls are uhitc^ 
washed, ami the yard is smeared with cow-dung. Th c 
ten Dowers (dasapusJipam) are brought to the gate of the 
house, together with leaves of the following*— 

Athi UwfkmrruA,). MU (tender leaves of ham book 

ItUi tfuut i*fKUrin). Nelli {PhyUamilm 

p 2™ "*&<»*), Jak (Artiatrfius inu^rif^UX. 

I cral {burnt kengaknsi^ Mango (JSmtj&eru /«&*). 
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On ihc morning of the ceremony, the priest of the 
local temple comes out therefrom, preceded by a man 
blowing a conch ( Turbindh rn/>*) shell.* This is a signal 
for the whole village, and every household sends out a 
male member, duly purified by a bath and copiously 
smeared with sacred ashes, to the fields, to gather some 
ears of paddy. Sometimes the paddy is brought from 
the temple, instead of the field. It is not necessary tn 
pluck the paddy from one’s own fields. Free permission 
is given to pluck it from any field in which it may be 
ripe. When the paddy is brought near the house, the 
above said leaves are taken out from the gate-house, 
where they had been kept over night, and the ears of 
paddy art laid thereon. The bearer is met at the gate 
by a woman of the house with a lighted lamp. The new 
paddy is then carried to the house in procession, those 
assembled crying out 1 Fill, fill; increase, increase; fill 
the bouse; fill die baskets; fill the stomachs of die 
children.* In a portion of the verandah, which is 
decorated with rice paint, a small plank, with a plantain 
leaf on it, is set. Round this the man who bears the 
paddy goes three times, and, turning due east, places it 
on the leaf. On the right is set the lighted lamp. An 
offering of cocoanuts and sweets is made to Ganapathi, 
and the leaves and ears of paddy are attached to various 
parts of the house, die agricultural implements, and even 
to trees. A sumptuous repast brings the ceremony to 
a close. At Palghdt, w r hcn the new paddy is carried in 
procession, the people say * Fill like the Kottaram in 
Ko^halmannam; fill like the expansive sands of the 
Perar,* This Kottaram is eight miles west of Palghat. 
According to Dr Gundest, the word means a store¬ 
house, or place where temple affairs are managed. It 
Is a ruined building with crumbling walls. lined inside 
with latcrite, and outside w'ith slabs of granite. 1c was 
the granary of the MaruthQr temple adjoining it. and, 

• The tacrcd conch or ch*nk shell u used at a musical instrument 
m procestions, and dsrmjt religious terrices at Hindu temples. 
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star* m " ,e supp,y in *» 

. neXt ^^mony of importance is caJied Puthari 

< °5 W nce i ,n <o*n« places it lakes place on 

wlikh / l ,Ut ’* nthf h Ls an independent festival, 

Onam i ( P T lhc naUotul festiva 

Onam in August. When the new rice crop has been 

ha^noH 7 fixe f fwr thc ^^ony. Those who 
V? ° no Iand under cultivation simply add some grains 
of the new nee to their meal. An indispensable curry 
on this day is made of the leaves of Cassia Tara, tjeas, 
the fruit of puthan Chundanga (Swtrtia Citirata), brinjals 
(Sotamtm Mthng, rw), and green pumpkins. The first 
crop is now harvested. There arc no special ceremonies 
connected with thc cultivation of the second crop, except 
the one called Chctrotakam in the month of Thulam 
(.November), which is observed in the Palghat tdluk. It 
is an offering made to the gods, when the transplantation 
is completed, to wipe out die sin the labourers may have 
committed by unwittingly killing the insects and reptiles 
concealed in the earth. The god. whose protection is 
invoked on this occasion, is called Muni. So bam is 
complete without its own Muni, who is generally repre¬ 
sented by a block of granite beneath a tree. He is the 
protector of cattle and field labourers, and arrack (liquor), 
toddy, and blood, form necessary ingredients for his 
worship. 

" In well-to-do families, a goat is sacrificed to him, but 
the poorer classes satisfy him with the blood of a fowl. 
The officiating priest is generally the cultivation agent, 
who is a Nayar, or sometimes a Cheruman. The goat 
or fowl is brought before the god, and a mixture of 
turmeric and chunam (lime) sprinkled over iL if the 
animal sliakes, it is a sign that thc god is satisfied. If 
it does not, the difficulty is got over by a very liberal 
interpretation of the smallest movement of the animal, 
and a farther application of thc mixture. The god who 
ensures sunshine and good weather b Mullan. He is 
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a rural deity, and is set up on the burdirrs and ridges 
of the rice-fields. Like Muni, he is propitiated by die 
sacrifice of a fowl. The second crop is harvested in 
Makaram (end of January), and a festival called Uchhral 
is ohserved from the twenty-eighth to the thirtieth in 
honour of the menstruation of mother earth, which is 
believed to take place on those days, which are observed 
as days of abstinence from all work, except hunting, 
A complete holiday is given to the Cherumans. Hie 
first day is called die closing of ucharal. Towards even¬ 
ing some thorns, five or six broomsticks, and ashes, are 
taken to the room in which the grain is stored. The door 
is closed, and the thorns and sticks are placed against 
it, or fixed to it with cow-dung. The ashes arc spread 
before if, and, during that and the following day, no one 
will open the door. On the second day, cessation from 
work is scrupulously observed. The house may not be 
cleaned, and the daily smearing of the floor with cow- 
dung is avoided. Even gardens may not be watered. 
On thr fourth day the ucharal i» opened, and a basketful 
of dry leaves is taken to the fields, and burnt with a 
little manure. The lichira days are the quarter days 
of Malabar, and demands for surrender of property may 
be made only on the day following the festival, when 
all agricultural leases expire. By the burning of leaves 
and manure on his estate, the cultivator, it < >crm% to me, 
proclaims that he remains in possession of the property. 
In support of this, we have the practice of a new lessee 
asking the lessor whether any other person has burnt 
dry leaves in the field. The Uch.iral festival is also held 
at Cherupulcberri, and at Kanayam nearShoranur. Large 
crowds nssemhle with representations of cattle in straw, 
which are taken in procession to the temple of Bhagavathi 
with beating of drums and the shouting ot the crowd." 

The fact that the Chcrumnns, who arc agrestic serfs, 
play a leading part in some of Lite festivals which have 
jail been described, is significant. In an interesting note 
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on the privilege* of the servile class?*, Mr fcL J, WaJ house 
writes* that “it is well known that the servile castes in 
Southern India once hrld far higher positions, and were 
indeed masters of the land on the arrival of the .Brahmanical 
race. Many curious vestiges of their ancient power still 
survive in the shape of certain privileges, which arc 
jealously cherished, and, their origin being forgotten, 
are much misunderstood. T hese privileges are remark* 
able instances of survivals from an cJttinct state of society 
—shadows of long-dupartcd supremacy, bearing witness 
U> a period when the present haughty high-caste races 
were suppliants before the ancestors of degraded classes, 
whose touch is now regarded as pollution. In the great 
festival of Siva at Trivalur in Tanjore, the headman of 
the Pareyans is mounted on the elephant with the god, 
and carries his cltauri (yak-tail fly fan). In Madras, at 
tile annual festival of the goddess of the Black Town 
<now George Town f), when a tali (marriage badge) is 
tied round the neck of the idol in the name of the entire 
community, a Parevan is chosen to represent the bride- 
groom. At Melkote in Mysore, the chief seat of the 
followers of Kftmanuja Acharya, and at the Brahman 
temple at Bclur, the lloleyas or Pareyans have the right 
of entering the temple on three days in the year, specially 
set apart for them.** 

The privilege is said to have been conferred on the 
Holeyas, in return for their helping Ramanuja to recover 
the image of Krishna, which was carried off to Delhi by 
the Muhammadans. Paraiyans are allowed to take part 
in pulling the rars of the idols in the greaf festivals at 
Conjeevttram, Kumbakdnam, and Srivilliputtur. Their 

• “led Ant,* 1873, in. tot. 

f The name Black Town *u cktBjprd 10 Cem^e To»o. to coo 
mensurale the viiit of H.R.H. the Prince of Wain to Madia* in 1906. 
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touch is not reckoned to defile the ropes used, so that 
other Hindus Hill pull with them. It was noted by Mr 
F. H. Ellis, who was Collector of the Madras district 
in 1812, that “a custom prevails among the slave castes 
in Tondeimandalam, especially in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, which may be considered as a periodical assertion 
of independence at the close of the Tamil month Auni. with 
which the revenue year ends, and the cultivation of the 
ensuing year ought to commence. The whole of the 
slaves strike work, collect in bodies outside of the villages, 
and so remain until their masters, by promising to continue 
their privileges, by solicitations, presents of betel, and 
other gentle means, induce them to return. The slaves 
on these occasions, however well treated they may have 
been, complain of various grievances, real and imaginary, 
and threaten a general desertion. This threat, however, 
they never carry into execution, but. after the usual time, 
everything having been conducted according to mamul 
(custom), return quietly to their labours." 

Coming to more recent times, it is recorded by Mr 
IVnlhouse* that “at particular seasons there is a festival 
much resembling the classic Saturnalia, in which, for the 
time, the relation of slaves and masters is inverted, and 
the former attack the Latter with unstinted satire and abuse, 
and threaten to strike work unless confirmed in their 
privileges, and humbly solicit to return to labour." 

In villages in South Canara there are certain ritk&hasas 
(demons), called Kaxnbla Asura, who preside over the 
fields. To propitiate them, buffalo races.f which are an 
exciting form of sport, arc held, usually in October and 
November, before the second or sugge crop is sown. It 

• Je*m. Antkrcf . Shi/., J<74. tv. pi. 

| Buffalo race, r c* my " Caitca and Tribet o ( “knuhero India,' IW> 
l 157-te 
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is believed that. if the races are omitted, there wilt be a 
failure of the crop. The Korngaa (field labourers) sit 
up through the night before the Kambla day, performing 
a ceremony called panikkuluni, or sitting under the dew. 
They sing songs to the accompaniment of a band about 
their devil Nicha, and offer toddy and a rice pudding 
boiled in a large earthen pot, which is broken so that 
the pudding remains as a solid mass. This pudding is 
called Icandel addc, or pot pudding. On the morning 
of the races, the Holcyas (agrestic serfs) scatter manure 
over the field, in which the races are to take place, and 
plough it On the following day, the seedlings are 
planted. To propitiate various demons, the days follow¬ 
ing the races are devoted to cock-fighting, in which 
hundreds of birds may take part. 

Important agricultural ceremonies are performed by 
the Badagas of the NUgiris, who carry out most of the 
cultivation on these hills, at the time of sowing and 
harvesting the crop. The seed-sowing ceremony takes 
place in March, and, in some places, a Ktirumba (jungle 
tribesman) plays an important part in it. On an 
auspicious day—a Tuesday before the crescent moon— 
a priest of the Devve temple sets out several hours 
before dawn with five or seven kinds of grain in a basket 
and a sickle, accompanied by a Kurumba, and leading 
a pair of bullocks with a plough. On reaching the field 
selected, the priest pours the grain into the cloth of the 
Kurumba, and, yoking the animals to the plough, makes 
three furrows in the soil. The Kurumba, stopping the 
bullocks, kneels on the ground between the furrows, 
facing east. Removing his turban, he places it on the 
ground, and, closing his cars with his palms, bawls out 
'* Dho, Dho" thrice. He then rises, and scatters the 
grain thrice on the soil. The priest and Kurumba then 
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rajiurp to the village, and the former deposits what rrrmaiits 
i f ihi* grain in I Ilf' storr-rour. A new pot, full of water, 
b placed tn the find the priest dtps his right 

hand therein, sayingNtraiiiubitLa." (it i> foil). This 
cwranofiy is an important one* as, until it has. been 
performing .v.wing may not commence. It i * a day of 
(casting and, in addition to rice, DvlbJi&i Lafrtob is 

CUOk>. d , 

Another agricultural ceremony rtf die Jladagasls called 
n<-FVfli iiabba or tenaj {Stittriu iiaiica\< and is usually 
cerebrated la June or July, always on 4 Monday. It is 
apparently performed in honour of the gmds MahaJingn- 
.whmi and Sliriyn LMiiyn, to whom n group of villages 
will have temples Tlu - fL*suvzd fs celebrated 

at uite pinre, whit her the Badagas from other vtf luges pro- 
L to take part iit it. A (tout midday. soniu Rndagasand 
the temple priest go from the temple of Iliriya Udaya 
to that of ALdialing^swarni. The procu&rinri is usually 
headed by a iCurumba, who scatters fragments of tuti 
{Mtifotm** fwvgmt) bark and wood as he goes on hfa 
way. The priest takes with him the material necessary 
far purfumring worship, and, after worshipping Maha* 
li(lga. k iwAmi, ih« party return m the Hiriya Udaya temple, 
where milk and calked riro are olirfi'd Lu the various 
god* within the temple precincts On the following day, 
all assemble at the temple, and a Kurumhu brings a 
few sheaves of $rfm7 > ifaUc^ and ties them to a stone 
set up at the main ernmnee. After this, worship is done* 
and the people olTer cocoa nuts to the god. Later on, all 
the women of the Madhavd sept, who Jtave given birtii 
to * first-born child, coma, dressed up in holiday attire, 
with their habits to the temple. On * hi* day they weir a 
special nose ornament talked dttmukkuthrfif, which is only 
worn on one other uetariof], at the funeral of a husband- 
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J he worn l;11 worship Hiriya L'daya, and the priest gives 
fhtrpi a small quantity of rice on rnhiigt? [4ipiw) k-avcA. 
After tiling this, they W4fJi ihrtr in nils %viih water given 
to thum tof tilc pritMR. and leave the temple in a line. 
Afl srnin as the Otrwfi festival is concluded, the reaping 
of the crop Commence*, and a tni^asur- or tWn rrf grain 
gathered Oil the best day is set apart for die Mahalinga- 
swStni ii-mple. 

By the Korns partisans and cultivators) of the Nllgirta, 
a seed-sou in g eermuuny is celebrated in the month m 
Kujnbnm (Febrttary*Mardi) on a Tuesday or Friday. 
For eight dnyi the ofTici jf ing priest abstains from mi.it, 
and lives on vegetable diet, and may not communhate 
directly with Ilia vilV for fear of pollution , a hoy acting 
spokemuut* On thr Sunday before ihr ceremony, a 
numlM.tr of cows are penned in a kraal, and milked by 
the priest* The milk is preserved, and, if the omen?* are 
favourable, is said wot to turn sour. If it does, this is 
attributed to the priest being under pollution from sume 
muse nr other. On die day of the ceremony, ihc priest 
hatbr-j in n stream* and proceeds, accompanied hy a 
boy, to a field or the forest. After worshipping the gods* 
lie makes a small serd-pan in the ground, -iiid sows 
therein a small quantity of pgi ; Ekstint/ Cemtmta'h 
Mean udiilr* the KoLlls of the village go to the temple, 
and chan it, Thither the priest and the boy proceed, 
and the deity is worshipped with offerings of cotoanut-S 
betel, dowers, etc. Sometimes a TrrkSran (priest) 
Iw-camcs inspired* and gives expression 10 oracular tiUer- 
aaeca. From the temple alt go in the houSv of tile 
priest, who gives them a smalt quantity of milk and 
food. Three months later, on an auspicious day* the 
reaping of the crop b commenced with a very similar 
ceremonial. 
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Writing in 1832, Mr Harkncss states * that, during 
the seed-sowing ceremony, M offerings are made at the 
temples, and, on the day of the full-moon, after the whole 
have partaken of a feast, the blacksmith, and the gold 
and silversmith, constructing separately a forge and 
furnace within the temple, each makes something in die 
way of his vocation, the blacksmith a chopper or axe, 
the silversmith a ring or other kind of ornament, ,r 

In connection with the ceremonial observances of the 
Koyis of the Godavari district, the Rev. J. Cain wTitesf 
that 44 at present the Koyis around Dumtnagudcm have 
very few festivals, except one at the harvest of the zonna 
(Svrgkum vulgarc). Formerly they had one not only for 
every grain crop, but one when the ippa J ( liasxia ) flowers 
were ready to be gathered, another when the pumpkins 
wen? ripe, at the first Lipping of the palm-tree for toddy, 
etc. Now, at the time the zonna crop is ripe and ready to 
be cut, they take a fowl into the field, kill it, and sprinkle 
iLs blood on any ordinary stone put up for the occasion, 
after which they are at liberty to partake of the new crop. 
In many villages they would refuse to cat with any Koi 
who has neglected this ceremony, to which they give the 
name Kottalu, which word is evidently derived from the 
Telugu word kotta (new). Rice-straw cords art? hung on 
trees, to show that the feast has been observed. (In some 
places, Mr Hemingway tells me, the victim is a sheep, and 
the first-fruits are offered to the local gods and the 
ancestors.) Another singular feast occurs soon after the 
cholam (zonna) crop has been harvested. Early on the 
morning of that day, all the men of each village have 
to turn out into the forest to hunt, and woe betide the 

* Singular Aboriginal Race of the Nilagiris," i8j*, 76. 

t 44 1 mi An*." 1S79, vlii. 54. 

! Liquor u dunlicd from ippa flower*. 
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unlucky individual who docs not bring home some game, 
be it only a bird or a mouse. All the women rush after 
him with cow-dung, mud, or dirt, and pelt him out of their 
village, and he docs not appear again In that village till 
next morning. The hunter who has been most successful 
then parades the village with his game, and receives 
presents of paddy (rice) from every house. Mr Vanstavcm, 
whilst boring fur coal at Bcddanolu, was visited by all the 
Koi women of the village, dressed up in their lord's clothes, 
and they told him that they had that morning driven their 
husbands to tilt* forest, tu bring home game of some kind 
or other." 

Mr N. E. Marjoribanks once witnessed a grossly 
indecent pantomime, held in connection with tikis festival, 
which is called Bhudevi Panduga, or festival of the earth 
gtxldcss. The performers were women, of whom the 
drummers and sword-bearers were dressed up as men. 
In a note on this festival, Mr F. R. Hemingway writes that 
“when the samalu crop is ripe, the Kots summon the 
pujari on a previously appointed day, and collect from 
every house in the village a fowl and a handful of grain. 
The pujari has to last all that night, and bathe early the 
next morning. After bathing, he kills the fowls gathered 
the previous evening in the names of the favourite gods, 
and fastens an ear of samalu to each house, and then a feast 
follows. In the evening they cook some of the new grain, 
and kill fresh fowls, which have not to be curried but 
roasted, and the heart, liver, and lights of which are set 
apart as the especial food of their ancestral spirits, and 
eaten by every member of each household in their name. 
The bean feast is an important one, as, until it is held, no 
one is allowed to gather any beans. On the second day 
before the least, the village pujari must cat only bread. 
The day before, he must fast for the whole twenty-four 
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hours, and, on the day of the feast, he must eat only rice 
cooked in milk, with the bird offered in sacrifice. All the 
men of the village accompany the ptijari to a neighbour¬ 
ing tree, which must be a Ttrvunolia tomrntosa, and set 
up a stone, which they thus dedicate to the goddess 
Kodalamma. Every one is bound to bring for the ptijari 
a gtxxl ben and a seer of rice, and for himself a cock and 
half a seer of rice. The pujari also demands fmm them 
two annas as his sacrificing fee.” 

Seed-drills used by agriculturists in the Bellary district 
are ornamented with carved representations of the sacred 
hull Nandi, the monkey-god Manumnn, and the lingam, 
and decorated with margosa (MdLt Aatdircukia) leaves, to 



bring good luck. 














RAIN-MAKING CEREMONIES 


Among the Kalynna Singapu Kondhs of Vizagapatam, 
a rain-making ceremony called barmarikshasi is per¬ 
formed, which consists in making life-size mud images 
of women seated on the ground, holding grindstones 
between their knees, and offering sacrifices to them.* 

In limes of drought, the Koyis of the Godavari district 
hold a festival to Bhima, one of the Pamiava brothers 
from whom they claim descent, and, when rain falls, 
sacrifice a cow or a pig to him. It is said | to be con¬ 
sidered very efficacious if the Brahmans take in procession 
round the village an image of Varuna (the god of rain) 
made of mud from the bed of a river or tank. Another 
method is to pour a thousand pots of water over the 
lingam in the Siva temple. Milas (Telugu Pariahs) 
tic a live frog to a mortar, and put on the top thereof 
a mud figure representing the deity Gontiyulamma. 
They then take these objects in procession, singing 
*• Mother frog, playing in water, pour rain by pots- 
full.** The villagers of other castes then come and 
pour water over the Mains. 

The Rev. S. Nicholson informs me that, to produce 
rain in the Telugu country, two boys capture a frog, 

• *' Gmeucsr of tbe Vuajipntam Dittnet," 1907, *. 73. 

| *' C&xcttccr of tbc Goddrari DiitncC *<?o7» 47 
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and pul ii into a basket with some nfm (margosa, Mrlia 
Amdtruifflti) leaves. They tie the basket to the middle 
of a stick,, which they support on their shoulders. In 
this manner, they make a circuit of die village, visit¬ 
ing every house, singing the praises of the god of rain. 
The greater the noise ihe captive animal makes,, liie 
bettor the omen, and the more gain for the boys, for 
at every house they receive something in recognition of 
their endeavours to bring rain upon the village fields* 

f ‘[n the Bellary district when the rain fails, the 
Kipu (Ttlugu CUHfvatOf) females catch a frog* and 
tie k alive to a new winnowing Ian made of bamboo. 
On this Can, leaving the frog visible, they spread a few 
margnsa leaves, and singing from door to door, 
* Lady frog must have her hath ; oh 1 rain god, give at 
least ,1 little water for her,' This meant that the drought 
has readied such a stage that there is not even a drop 
q| Wafer for the frogs- When the Kapu female sings 
(his song, the woman of the house brings a Ik tie water 
in a vessel, pours it over the frog, which is left on the 
fan outside the door sill, and gives some alms* She is 
satisfied tfiat such an action will bring down rain in 
torrents- On the first fulbmuon day in die month uf 
Biratfrapada (September), the agrirulfural population in 
ihe Bel la ry district celebrate a festival called Jokumnra, 
to appease the rain-god. The Harifcc women (said to 
belong to the GaurimukkaJu section of the Kabbent caste) 
go round the village in which they live, with a basket 
on their heads containing margosa leaves, flowers of 
various kinds, and sacred ashes. They beg for alms, 
especially from the cultivating classes, and, in return for 
the u|ms bestowed (usually grain or food), they give 
some of the leaves, flowers, and ashes. The cultivators 
take these to their fields, prepare cholam (SarxAttm) kanji 
or gruel* mix them with it* and sprinkle the kanji over 
tiietr fields. After this die cultivator proceeds to the 
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potter's kiln in the and fetches ashes from it, 

with which he makes the figure of a human being. This 
figure is placed in a firld, ami called Jnkumiira nr rain* 
gtxl, and i a supposed to have the [wwf.r of bringing down 
the rain in due season. A second kind of Jokumara 
worship is called mudcbm, nr the outlining of rude lopro * 
serrations of human figures with powdered char.- 
These are made in the early morning, before the bustle 
of the day commences, on the ground at crossroads, 
and along thoroughfares. Tile Banker who draw ih esc 
figures, arc paid a smalt remuneration in money or kind. 
The figures represent jokuma.ru, who will bring down 
rain, when insulted by people treading on him. Vet 
another kind of Jokumara worship prevails in the BdJaiy 
district. When rain fails, the Kapu females model a 
small figunj of a naked human being, which they place 
in a miniature palanquin, and go from door to door, 
singing indecent songs, and collecting alms. They 
continue thh procession for three or four days, and then 
abandon the figure in a field adjacent to the village. The 
Mulas take possession of the abandoned jckumara, and, 
in their turn, go about singing indecent songs, and 
collecting aims for three or four days, and then throw 
the figure away in some jungle. This form of jokumara 
worship is at-w believed Eo bring down plenty of rain. 
In the Bellary district, the agriculturists have a curious 
superstition about prophesying the state of (he coming 
season. The village of M ai lar contains a Siva temple, 
which is famous throughout rile district for an annual 
festival held there in the month of February. This festival 
ha*: now dwindled into more or less a cattle fair. But due 
fame of the temple continues as regards the Kamalka, 
which is a cryptic sentence Uttered by the priest, containing 
a prophecy of the prospects or the agricultural season. 
The pujilri (priest) of the temple is a Kuruba {cultivating 
caste). The feast at the temple Easts for ten days. On 
the List day, the god Siva b represented as returning 
victorious from the battlefield, after having slain the 
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demon Malta (MalUsura) with a huge Ixitv. lie ts met 
half-way from (he field of battle by llu? goddess. The 
wooden bow is placed on end before the god. The 
Kuruba priest climbs up it, as it is held by two assistants, 
and then gets on their shoulders. In this posture he 
stands rapt in silence for a few minutes, looking in 
several directions. He then begins to quake and quiver 
from head to foot. This is the sign of the spirit of the 
god Siva possessing him. A solemn silence holds the 
assembly, for the time of the Karanika has arrived. Tlie 
shivering Kuruba utters a cryptic sentence, such as 
•Thunder struck the sky.' This is at once copied down, 
and interpreted as a prophecy that there will be much 
rain in the year to come." • 

It is said that, in the year before die Mutiny, the 
pr o ph ecy was “They have risen against the whitr-ants." 

The villagers at Kanuparti in the Guntur district of 
the Telugu country objected, in 1906, to the removal of 
certain figures of the sacred hull Nandi and lingams, 
which were scattered about die fields, on the ground tlutt 
the rainfall would cease, if these sacred objects were taken 
away. 

To bring down rain, Brahmans, and those non- 
Brahmans who copy their ceremonial rites, have their 
Vaninajapam, or prayers to Varuna, die rain-god. Some 
of the lower classes, instead of addressing their prayers 
to Varuna, try to induce a spirit or devatn named 
Kodumpavi (wicked one) to send her paramour Sukra to 
the affected area. The belief seems to be that Sukra goes 
away to his concubinage for about six months, and, if 
he does not then return, drought ensues. The ceremony 
consists in making a huge figure of Kodumpavi in day, 
which is placed on a cart, and dragged through the streets 
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for seven to ten days. On the last day, die final death 
•arrcmonics of (lie figure are celebrated. It Is disfigured, 
especially in those parts which are usually concealed. 
Yettiyans (Pamiyan grave-diggers), who have been 
shaved, accompany the figure, and perform the funeral 
ceremonies. This procedure is believed to put Kodump&vi 
to slump, and to get her to induce Sukra to return, and 
!>uy the drought. According to Mr W. Francis,• the 
figure, which is made of clay or straw, is dragged feet 
first through the village by the Paraiyans, who accompany 
it, wailing as though they were at a funeral, and healing 
drums in funeral time. 

1 am informed by Mr F. R. Hemingway that, when 
rain is wanted in the Trichi nopoly district, an effigy 
called Korn fin (the king; is dragged round the streets, 
and its funeral performed with great attention to details. 
Or an effigy of Kodumpavi is treated with contumely. 
In some places, the women collect kanji (rice gruel) from 
door to door, and drink it, or throw it away on a tank 
bund (embankment), wailing the while as they do at 
funerals. People of the higher castes repeat prayers to 
Vanina, and read portions of the Virata Parvam in the 
Mahabharata, in the hope that the land will be as fertile 
as tile country of die Virats, where the Panda vas lived. 

W hen the tanks and rivers threaten to breach their hanks, 
men stand naked on the bund, and beat drums; and, if 
t<x> much rain falls, naked men point firebrands at the sky. 
Their nudity is supposed to shock the powers that bring 
the rain, and arrest their further progress. According to 
Mr Francis,f when too much rain falls, the way to stop 
it is to send the eldest son to stand in it stark naked, with 
a torch in his hand. 

♦ "Gatetteer of the South A rent Dintnct," 1906, i. 94. 

t Ibid. 


3 io OMENS AND SV n&BST ITIONS 

A Native; of Cot m tutu re wrote a few years ago that 
wtr have done all tiling possible id phase thn g^h. ^ e 
^p iu a in mt two hundred rupees in performing \ aruns 
j a pit m on a grand scale in a strictly orthodox fashion. 
For ;t ffw d;i)'s there were cold winds, and whip lightning. 
But. alas, the japsm teas over, and with that disappeared 
all signs of getting any showers in the near future, It 
a noted by H addon * that, in die Torres Straits, as dsc- 
where, the impossible is never attempted, and a ram 
charm would not be made when diene was no expecta¬ 
tion of rain coming, or during the wiring season. 

There is, in some parts of ihe country, a belief that, 
if lepers art buried when they die, rain will not visit the 
locality where du-ir corpses have been deposited* So thr , 
disinter the bodies, and throw the remains thereof into the 
river, or burn them* Some years ago, a man who was sup- 
posed to be a leper died, and was liuried* His skeleton 
was disinterred, put into a basket, and hung 10 a ^ Wiih 
a garland of flowers round its neck* The Superifltendrni 
of Police* rtiming across it, ordered it to be disposed -if. 

The to I! owing quaint superstition* relating tu the 
origin of rain are recorded by Mr copal Fanikkar. f 

" In the regions above the earth* there 3re supposed 
10 exist Earge monsters called KatamCghaihanman to 
whom is assigned die responsibility of supplying die 
earsii with water. These monsters an- under the direunion 
and control of Indni,J and are possessed of enormous 
physical Strength* They have two huge horns projecting 
upwards from the sides of the crown of [ he head. l Ar in c 
flashing eyes, and oilier remarkable features. All the 

* *’ Ma^ic and Fetiihimri '* (ancient md rti&krok , 9-*i 6 - 
t » Maluku anil it* Volk,' M*dn»v GjH- ^ - 

; Intlra paxwJea ov(t ihe .eswom nail eiupa. fcnu ** ibciewre 
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summer they are engaged in drawing up mkt from the 
rariti through llirir mouths, which they spit out to produce 
rain in the rainy season. A still ruder imagination 
ascribes rain to the periodical discharge o( urine by these 
monsters. Hence, in some quarters, there exists j peculiar 
aversion Lo the use of rain-water lor human consumption," 
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